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THE HOME OF A WESTERN LORELEL 


BY IDA AGNES BAKER. 


‘*This rounded world is fair to see, 


Nine times folded in mystery.”’ 


HILE the winds are whistling 
over the eastern hills, and the 
snow sweeping over the prai- 


ries, we are nestled in the clean yel- 
low sand and warm sunshine of Santa 
Barbara beach. The sand dunes rise 
close behind us, slightly tinged and 
scented by the pink sedum blossoms, 
and, by their nearness, completely 
hiding the city. The mountains tower 
above them, jagged and broken. On 
2ach side of us the broad beach 
stretches, crescent shaped, far into the 
sea, the arms surmounted by foothills. 
Beyond them other spurs jut into the 
sea, farther and farther away. We 
can measure their distance by the 
shade of delicate blue into which the 


density of the atmospheric veil trans- 
forms the dark tones of the mountain 
‘ange. 

Before us the water creeps to our 
feet in snowy foam, or rises in a snowy 
crested arch of blotched emerald, 
heaving and breaking on the sands. 

The long wharf strides far into the 
sea. Round about it and in the pur- 
ple kelp line, a little farther out, 
steamers and row- boats and sail-boats 
are anchored. ° 

Beyond this the smooth, blue waters 
stretch for twenty miles; and there 
from the depths of the sea the islands 
rise, the land of the Western Lorelei. 

From our seat on the sands, the 
ocean appears like an opal floor, over 
which, the breakers once crossed, one 
could glide to those huge island ridges, 
resting so firmly on its surface. Now 
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they hide themselves in fog; now they 
slip their robe, half revealing, half 
concealing their beauty, now they fling 
mist-wreaths round their peaks, or 
step forth revealing clefts in their 
mountain walls and the foam dashing 
on their rocks. Again they recede, 
then loom in the grotesque, weird 
shapes cool against a sunset tinted 
sky, calm in a black-green sea, firm 
in a rolling ocean. 

They are always beckoning to us. 

Do we drive through the country? 
At every rise the ocean sparkles be- 
fore us and the islands call us. 





PAINTED CAVE, 


Do we climb the canyons? Suddenly, 


through the gateway or over the walls, 
they areluring us back. Trusting to 
the unstable floor that surrounds 
them, they seem, with wanton delight, 
to fling their beauty and mystery in 
our faces. Their fascination is almost 
like magic, all that concerns them, 
even business papers transferring 
ownership of their lands, is tinged with 
romance by their challenging beauty. 

As we rest on the beach, the sand- 
dunes and the noise of the sea hide the 
sights and sounds of the city. Barr- 
ing the warf and the boats, we see the 
same world that three hundred and 
sands’”’ of San Miguel, an island tomb. 





fifty years ago was spread before Juan 
Cabrillo. 

The lives of the early explorers were 
full of wonder and adventure! 

This Spaniard, with a handful of 
men, built his vessel in Mexico and 
sailed up the coast to explore the new 
world. They anchored in this chan- 
nel, landed on these islands, and traf- 
ficked with the brown-skinned natives, 
writing quaint Spanish records of this 
country and the strange people. After 
a trip farther up the coast, they re- 
turned to these islands. Cabrillo died 
here and was burried in the ‘‘shifting 
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Then, taking his papers with them, 
his men returned to Mexico. These 
notes of Cabrillo are a rift in the 
cloudy obscurity of the island’s past, 


‘but the white man’s knowledge of this 


country for the next two hundred 
years is like the blank of an enchanted 
sleep. 

‘‘There are many villages of Indians 
on Santa Rosa,’’ Cabrillo wrote, rel- 
ics of their early life have been found 
upon the islands; crude pottery and 
household implements. Around the 
springs there are the signs of long use; 
the hard, beaten ground, broken pot- 
tery and shells. Plainly, at some 
time, a life of love and gossip has 
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breathed near this tricl.ling water, just 
as now it flourishes around the foun- 
tains of civilized lands. 

But death was waiting for them and, 
long ere the white man’s return, the 
pestilence or the battle-ax had swept 
the islands desolate of human life, and 
left them to the winds and the waves, 
the rain and the sunshine. 

To-day they are left to the sheep 
and the shepherd, with now and then 
an artist, a scientist and, perchance, a 
tourist to pry into their secrets, to ex- 
plore their wave-worn caves, to taste 
of their springs, to count the shells on 
their beaches and the blossoms on their 
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fame. He too, had felt their charm. 
But he had boldly ravished their se- 
crets, and the tales he told heightened 
their fascination. 

**On these little isles of the Pacific,’’ 
he said, ‘‘there are growing plants 
whose only other habitat is on the 
Mediterranean shores.”’ 

How have these little blue pieces of 
continent obtained and kept all to 
themselves these plants of the East- 
ern Hemisphere? 

Do these little isles vie with the so- 
called old world in age? 

Such were the wondering questio ns 
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hillsides, to steal the iris hues of their 
waves as they break on their jagged 
rocks and the ochre tints of their cav- 
erns, to pry into the strength and weak- 
ness of their very foundation rocks and 
prate toless adventurous souls of these 
which, for so long, nature 
revealed only to the sea-lions and the 
pelicans. 

On State street there is an old dobe 
house where, legend says, Fremont 
once held his headquarters? Here 
we came one morning on business, 
having escaped, for a little, the spells 
of the enchanting isles. 

But it was only to rivet our chains, 
for here we met Dr. Yates of botonical 


secrets, 


aroused his discoveries the 
islands. 

In the long list he gave us of their 
flora we found Clematis, Cardimine, 
Viola, Nasturtium, Silene, Oenothera 
Ranunculus, Delphinium, and Eschs- 
cholzia, and at once translated it to 
the mind’s eye into bowers of vines, 
beds of violets and buttercups, thickets 
of fragrant dill and masses of nastur- 
tiums, gardens of pinks and primroses, 
and the whole island golden with 
poppies. 

How much of this is the magnifying 
power of the mist, we cannot tell, but 
it seems to penetrate the brains of 
those who are under the spell. 


by on 
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Another secret Dr. Yates revealed; 
these islands are one of Nature’s open 
workshops. The foundations are bas- 
alt and, in the Anacapas, the waves 
have worn what was once one bit of 
land into the present group of caver- 
nous islands and islets, of ridges and 
pillars protruding from the sea. 

The ocean’s slow work of disintegra- 
tion is daily going on; one sees their 
long, dark caves, the pebbly floors, 
tide-washed, the broad rooms, lighted 
by high-arched entrances, and their 
islets in process of formation. The 
floor connecting their foundations 
with the islands is dug lower by every 











grass-grown, and vernal inland views. 

Among their rocky nooks the artist 
had caught the white light of mid-day 
and the glory of the sunset. 

‘*Along here,’’ he said, pointing to 
the top of a rocky bluff, ‘‘the pelicans 
nest. The eggs are there in such 
quantities, in the nesting season, that 
one cannot step for them. And when 
you row into some of these caves the 
sea-lions make a great noise with their 
barking.”’ 

Everything seems to come from the 
islands. 

If you search the beach for shells, 
**Ah,’’ you are told, ‘‘the shells are 
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tidal wave and the arch binding them 
above, a natural bridge, is slowly 
crumbling in the hands of time. 

Again we thought to have escaped 
the spell of the enchanters. We en- 
tered the studio of Mr. Henry Chap- 
man Ford to view his studies of the 
Old Missions of the coast. But from 
his canvasses there glowed, first of all 
to catch our eyes,—the Anacapas. 

He, too, had felt their charm and 
risked their wrath. There were the 
ochre-tinted walls of the lighted cav- 
erns. There were the dark bluffs of the 
islands, the pillars of black basalt and 
the sea dashing in white foam above 
them. There were the natural bridges, 


found on the islands.’’ One big 
ridgey - backed abalonia_ shell we 
found. ‘‘Yes,’’ they said, looking it 


_ over ‘‘that is a fairly good shell. It 


will be fine when you cleanit. The 
storm has washed it from the islands.”’ 

From the islands! 

Free from the rocky shore, it has 
slowly rocked and floated nearer and 
nearer, until the last breaker left it on 
the hard wet sand at our feet. A mes- 
sage from the islands! We will con- 
tend no more, but brave the silvery 
moat to the islands and their mysteries. 

We found a boatman, bronzed and 
weather-beaten, and he took out his 
stubby pipe to make this answer. 
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‘Wall, th’ aint no boat ’t goes th’ 
Anacapas. You might git a sail- 
boat but it’s purty bad time o’ th’ 


year’ ’n th’ channels ’s choppy nach- 
ully. No’m, I aint no eall to go th’ 
Anacapas.”’ 

One day a leopard-spotted seal was 
shot in the kelp. He had come in 
from the islands. 

There are slways sail-boats in the 
kelp, or tacking across the channel. 
Sometimes, they, too, are from the is- 
lands; messengers from the shepherds 
and their flocks, but they have no 
place for prying tourists. 

Here on our sunny sands we had 
been dreaming of a _ white -winged 
cruise to put to test the spells of their 
mist-blue shadows; for a boat, half 
sail-boat, half steamer, had been built 
and launched for the service of those 
under the enchantment. 

But the last storm, that swept all the 
watery world, reached this peaceful 
harbor. This mongrel boat was out 
in the gale and a steamer’s crew 
sighted its floated wreck, with one man 
clinglng to its rigging. Ere he could 
be reached, all was gone. And the is- 
lands are still securely sea - walled 
against the common tourist’s gaze. 

The next morning, in their purple 
and azure tints, they rested peacefully 
on a calm and placid sea. 

Truly, it is the home of a Lorelei! 

But if so her spells can be broken, 
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for a week after the wreck one of the 
men walked into his home. 

Against the judgment of his com- 
panions, he had taken to a row-boat 
and with a broken oar struggled for 
hours in the rolling sea. At last he 
was washed on to one of the islands. 
There, cold and hungry, he was held 
prisoner by the enraged waters. After 
three days he ventured again into his 
boat and reaching a larger island, 
found help in a shepherd’s hut. 

So we still only dream of the cruise 
and, though we know that death dozes 
under the opal sea - meadows that 
stretch between us and the islands, 
their sway over us is undiminished. 

From our place on the sands our 
eyes wander longingly over the blue 


ridges. Through the mists we see 
Cabrillo on San Miguel, the Indian 


villages on Santa Cruz and Santa 
Rosa, sweet springs bubbling into ba- 
sins made by Indian hands, sea-fowls 
and sea-lions, rare shells and flowers. 

We watch the white sails and feel 
ourselves flying with them, the water 
gurgling at the prow, the salt air 
sweeping our faces and our wake out- 
lining a course direct from the islands. 

In the huge book of the universe 
they are such small, compact volumes 
of Nature’s secrets! One ought to 
read them through. 

Our last good-by to this land will be 
a longing look at their vanishing hues 
and the lover’s whisper, ‘‘Someday, 
someday.”’ 


MY SWEETHEART. 


l. 


At Sixteen. 
My sweetheart,—she’s only sixteen— 
Is fair as a blossom is fair. 
Soit curls of an aureate sheen 
Has my sweetheart,—she’s only sixteen. 
When she smiles, with her blue eyes se- 


rene 
And her lips whose ripe red is a snare, 
My sweetheart—she’s only sixteen— 
Is fair as a blossom is fair. 


Il. 


At Thirty-five. 

The wee Miss I adored at sixteen 
Merely bores me at thirty and five. 
lor a mind that is—well, that’s not keen, 
Has the Miss I adored at sixteen. 
Had I married that doll, I’d have been 
The most foolish young fellow alive; 
For the Miss I adored at sixteen 
Merely bores me at thirty and five. 

— Mabel Cathryn Cook. 





NEWSPAPER POETS. 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE. 


HERE noisy presses hum in 
\W ceaseless monotone of activity, 
where reporters come and goin 

never ending rounds of newsgathering, 
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where newsboys rush with hurrying 
feet for first and last editions, in 
short, where the making of a great 
newspaper is continually going on, one 
would scarcely expect the Muse to 
appear and woo a heart to inspired 
songs that make the whole world glad. 





It is a prevalent idea that the poet 
seeks secluded retreat, apart from all 
the weary warring of the worldly 
throng, and ‘‘near to Nature’s heart,”’ 


STANTON 


with no discordant sounds to break 
the thread of song, pours forth his 
heart in rapturous melody. 

That this impression is erroneous 
may best be proven by a glimpse 
at the lives, the works, of our quin- 
tette of newspaper poets, five sin- 
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gers sweet who have sung them- 
selves into public favor through the 
columns of the daily press and are 
gathering unto themselves fresh lau- 
rels every day. 

To be sure the individualities of 
these five are obscured by the greater 
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name and fame of the papers through 
which they speak. A_ soul-inspired 
song from one of these newspaper 
poets touches the fancy, more often the 
heart, of an exchange-editor in some 
perhaps far-distant office and the verse 
is clipped, that the gratified editor’s 
own readers may revel in the sweet 
simplicity of itstheme. The exchange 
editor with due courtesy, gives credit 





to the paper from which it was taken, 
and thus it is we see the most delight- 
ful bits of song in our favorite metro- 
politan daily, their authorship clouded 
in the simple lines: Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, or Washington Star. 


The most widely quoted of the 
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newspaper ‘poets is Frank L. Stanton, 
the sweet singer of the South, who at 
a desk in the bustling, busy Constitu- 
tion office at Atlanta prepares, each 
day a column of breezy criticisms, 
local bits of humor and _ sentiment, 
dialect studies, and one or more 
poems, the whole varied assortment 
being printed under the heading: 
‘Just From Georgia.’’ 











Co 
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Stanton became associated with the 
Constitution through the influence of 
Joel Chandler Harris soon after the 
death of its distinguished editor, 
Henry W. Grady. He was at that 
time the editor of a little country 
paper, the Smithville News, and the 
tender bits of verse appearing over 
his name each week were being copied 
far and wide. Harris, recognizing the 
genious of the country editor, tendered 
him an editorial position on the Con- 
stitution which was accepted, and 
there it was that Stanton, grasping 
the opportunity to reach a larger con- 
stituency of the great common people, 
leaped from local to national prom- 
inence. 

Until Stanton came to Atlanta, 
Harris, then in charge of the journal 
which Grady had made famous, was 
unaware that their lives had crossed 
in earlier years. Many years before, 
Joel Chandler Harris, then a strug- 
gling young reporter on the Savannah 
News, had seen a little black-eyed 
boy of ten, the office ‘‘imp,’’ grimed 
with ink, performing the menial duties 
that usually fall to the printer’s ap- 
prentice, scurrying here and there 
about the office in Savannah, but not 
until Stanton came to the Constitution 
and Harris, then grown famous 
through his ‘‘Uncle Remus’”’ stories, 
sat down with him to exchange confi- 
dences did he learn that the former 
‘timp’? on the Savannah daily, whom 
he had known in his early struggles, 
and the sweet singer then claiming 
recognition, were one and the same 
person. 

Stanton’s songs have been lyrics of 
joy and contentment rather than sad- 
ness and unrest. Like Riley’s verse 
there is traceable an under-current of 
pathos, but he makes one feel through 
it all that there are more roses than 
thorns in life, and the sweetness of the 
one should transcend all the pain of 
the other. 

As he himself has written of Eugene 
Field: he has never spent any time 
chiseling inscriptions on cold marble 
monuments in literary cemeteries. 

One volume of poems, ‘‘Songs of 
the Soil,’’ he has collected and pub- 
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lished and its sale has exceeded his 
highest expectations. 

Of all his poems perhaps ‘‘Clarisse”’ 
stands highest in public favor. When 
it was read at a meeting of London 
authors some months ago, some one 
asked the authorship and when it was 
given another’ enthusiastic listener 
exclaimed: ‘‘Well thatfellow Stanton 
has beaten Austin Dobson on his own 
ground,’’ which compliment was the 
highest an English critic could pay. 

After reading ‘‘Clarisse’’ who will 
not agree with the Dobson-loving 
critic? 

Kiss you? Wherefore should I, sweet? 

Casual kissing I condemn; 

Other lips your lips will meet, 

When my kisses die on them! 
Should I grieve that this should be? 
Nay—if you will kiss, kiss me! 
Love you? That were vainer still! 

If you win my love to-day, 
When the morrow comes you will 
car laugh that love away! 
Sheuld grieve that this should be? 
Nay—if you must love, love me! 
Wherefore play those fickle parts? 

Life and love will soon be done. 
Think you God made human hearts 

Just for you to tread upon? 

Will you break them nor repine? 
If you will, Clarisse, break mine! 


Through dialect verse the gentle 
newspaper- poet of the Southland per- 
haps is best known. As an example 
of the hope and cheer cloistered in one 
of these bits of rhythm ‘‘One of the 
Happy Fellers’’ will suffice: 


I don’t complain 

When the Lord sends rain— 
When the tanks in the sky run over; 

For the rain, you know, 

Makes the corn-blades grow, 
An’ gives a lift to the clover. 


My plans ain’t crossed 
When the Lord sends frost 
the hills an’ the plains look wrinkled: 
It a seasonin’ sweet 
For the things I eat— 
The spice by the angels sprinkled. 


Ar r 


I jes take all 
From the spring to fall 
As it comes from One who sends it; 
An’ my heart’ll beat 
Like it thought life sweet, 
’Til rest in the roses ends it. 


‘*A Georgia Philosopher,’’ ‘‘Comin’ 
Home Again,’’ ‘‘Wisht I Could,’ ‘‘A 
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Little Fellow,’’ ‘‘A Thankful Soul,”’ 
and ‘*The Old Rail Fence,’’ where he 
says: 
And still through change of time and art, 
The old rail-fence runs round my heart. 
All these are inimitable songs that 
thrill and capture hearts everywhere. 
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The way is long for thee, dear one, 
But ‘tis the same way | have trod: 
I cannot say: ‘*This evil shun, 
Or take this way that leads to God.” 
Find thou the way with thy frail feet, 
Even as I have found it, sweet. 


I cannot say: ‘‘Beware the thorn!”’ 
Because above it climbs the rose; 
Nor whisper: 


**Light will follow morn,”’ 





POST 


Stanton loves to sing of children, 
-and to them, and many of his tender- 
est verses are inspired by ‘‘the clasp 
of a little hand,”’’ and by these songs 
young hearts, even in old breasts, are 
sweetened and made glad. The hap- 
or 


piness of this one, ‘‘The Thorn 
will appeal to youth or age: 


Rose,”’ 


HiT. | 


WHEELER 


For stars will shine at daylight’s close. 
Find though the light and darkness fleet, 
Even as I have found them, sweet! 


And yet, for only thy dear sake 
The tenderest prayer that thrills my breast 
Is that the kind, good God shall make 
A world of roses for thy rest! 
But thou must find with thy dear feet 
The thorn or rose—as I have, sweet! 
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The next morning after the death of 
Eugene Field the front page of the 
Yonstitution bore a picture of the 
silent singer and underneath it this 
tribute from Stanton’s pen: 


Fades his calm face beyond our mortal ken, 
Lost in the light of lovelier realms above, 
He left sweet memories in the hearts of men, 
And climbed to God on little children’s love. 


Of the many tributes to Fieid, in 
poetry and prose, Stanton’s was every - 
where conceded to be the tenderest. 
It found an echo in every heart and 
the four lines have been selected as 
the inscription for the Field monu- 
ment. 

Even as Bret Harte’s inimitable 
tales of California in the gold-days 
made the name and fame of the 
Overland Monthly world wide, the 
verses of another Southern poet, Will 
T. Hale, has brought the Nashville 
American into prominence wherever 
newspapers are read. Hale’s dialect 
poems have been printed again and 
again, by a cordon of papers stretching 
from New England to the Golden 
Gate, and in which the unpretentious 
country weekly was as conspicuous as 
the metropolitan daily. 

When it shall be considered that 
Hale’s duties in the journalistic posi- 
tions he has at various times filled, 
with credit to himself and the news- 
paper be it said, have been of that 
prosaic, sordid character calculated to 
repel rather than invite the Muse, the 
verse, worthy of the most captious 
critic’s praise, that he has written 
under these unfavorable conditions, 
deserves the highest commendation. 

Before his present connection with 
the editorial force of the Nashville 
American he was associated with 
various newspapers of the South, and 
besides writing ‘‘leaders’’ each day on 
political subjects, he edited the ‘‘Ques- 
tions and Answers’’ column, a de- 
partment-work which in_ itself is 
sufficient to make the road of lief 
strewn with more brambles than roses. 
And during all this time, while his 
more pretentious work was moulding 
public opinion in matters political and 
social, his tender verses, perchance 


slipped in to fill space, were singing 
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their way to popular favor and strik- 
ing sympathetic chords in every 
heart. 

As an example of Hale’s dialect 
studies, studies always happy since 
they mirror the cheerful heart of the 
singer himself, one example will suf- 
fice. ‘‘Rainy Days’’ is by no means 
his best dialect poem, but perhaps for 
similes and word-pictures strung like 
golden beads on silken thread of 
rhythm, it will display the author’s 
strongest claim to a singer’s crown: 


On rainy days I take my pipe an’ set 


Upon the porch an’ dream thar by the 
hour. 
The rain drops, patterin’ downward seem to 
get 


The fowls to praisin’ for the gentle shower. 
Upon the fence the pattridge stands upright, 
An’ slides his whistle-shuttle through the 
haze; 
An’, cireling, 
sight, 
On rainy days. 


chimley-swallers sink from 


All sounds rise low an’ meller, like the tone 
Of preachers readin’ of the ritual, while 
A peterbird sings on a limb alone, 
An’ geese acrost the woods-lot slowly file. 
Up from the kitchen, on the air a swim, 
My daughter’s voice comes in a song of 
praise; 
An’ then my soul floats heavenward 
hymn, 
On rainy days. 


on the 


verse, ‘‘Showers 
and Sunshine,’’ published in 1896, 
contains Hale’s best verse, poems 
culled here and there from the many 
in the newspaper files and given a 
setting worthy of the gems they are. 
But while the few are here clustered 
together, those jewels of exceptional 
luster, the many flawless, and scarcely 
less brilliant, were thrown aside, per- 
force because no one tiara could group 
them all. 

A sonnet which won praise from 
such a literary purist as Maurice 
Thompson is Hale’s *‘In an Old Gar- 
den,’’ than which nothing sweeter 
was ever coined into verse: 


One volume of 


Across the path the trees reach green-gloved 
hands, 
And like old friends grown garrulous o’er 
their drinks, 


Clasp, nod and chatter; where the cricket 
clinks 
Its gong upon the mid-day silence, stands 


One hoary elm whose carving yet demands 
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The idlers passing notice—for it links 
Two deep-grown names that tell a tale, 
methinks, 
Of old sad things that now are Memorylands 


The clover carpets all the plots—the sky 
Frescoed with clouds, white, still, as 
time-worn tombs: 
A hint of blue, the jay flaps noiseless by 
To where, a natural sphynx, the mountain 
looms; 





PHILANDER 


And bee-hums are—or seem here where I 
loo 
Dead lovers’ converse, tangled in the 
blooms. 


Almost all newspaper readers are 
familiar with those spicy epigrams, 
cynical to be sure, but withal clever 
and entertaining, which are grouped 
under the caption ‘‘Reflections of a 
Bachelor’? and credited to the Vew 
York Press with no hint as to the 








identity of the author. Indeed, even 
when a volume of these catchy ‘‘re- 
flections’’ was published a few months 
ago the ‘‘bachelor’’ masked his iden- 
tity behind the simple initials P. W. 
Of the thousands who read these 
stub-ends of thought, these brilliant 
epigrams, but very few can fix the 
identity of the author. He may be 


JOHNSON 


found in the editorial rooms of the 
New York Press and his name is 
Wheeler. The tender bits of harmonic 
verse widely copied from the /ress 
within the past few years, are from the 
same gifted pen. 

Post Wheeler, though not yet in his 
thirtieth year, has achieved the dis- 
tinction of being one of the cleverest 
journalists before the public today. 








A native of New York, he received 
his early schooling in Philadelphia, 
first the public schools of that city 
and then the William Penn Charter 
School, the celebrated Quaker institu- 
tion of learning founded by Penn in 
1689. From here he entered Prince- 
ton where he took the class honors in 
791. Later, in 1898, he received the 
degree of Litt. D. 


A year or more in London and Paris 
serving as correspondent for the 
Westminster Gazette (London). and 
ten American papers including the 
New York Commercial-Advertiser, 
Boston Transcript, Washington Star, 
and Philadelphia Times, gave an 
added polish to his work. 


He returned from Europe to assume 
a staff position on the Newark Adver- 
tiser and was later called to the staff 
of the ew York Press where he has 
written himself into fame. Besides 
his verse and his ‘‘Bachelor Reflec- 
tions,’’ he furnishes much material to 
the society journal, Life, which he 
contributes over the nom de plume of 
Esther Powell. 

Wheeler’s best known newspaper 
poems are ‘‘The Prayers the Little 
Children Say,’’ ‘‘Goldy Locks,”’ ‘‘Rag- 
Dolls,’’ ‘*The Little Girl and Me,”’’ and 
‘*Little Jeanie Lundy.’’ A_ favorite 
with the critics, however, is ‘‘Spume 
of the Sea,’’ and it is perhaps a fair 
example of -the author’s harmonic 
verse: 


White shines the sand where the wavelets 
lap the shingle; 
Blow the breezes round about, burns the 
sunny moon; 
Cold breaks the surf till the bathers’ fingers 
tingle, 
Where at eve the lovers watch the white- 
faced moon. 
Dear heart, sweet heart, come again and 
linger; 
Sand, sea and sun kiss away your hue of 
snow; 
Where the needled pine becks with crook’d 
and lifted finger, 
Little one of old-time, thither let us go. 


I will leave the gnawing pain, the soul-con- 
suming sorrow, 
Cover up the tender hurt, put away the 
tears; 
Just while we stay let the future own to-mor- 
row; 
Let us love again as in far-fled years! 
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Dear heart, sweet heart, stilled your heart 
of throbbing: 
Sand, sea and sun cannot clasp you where 
you lie! 
Only I, with empty arms, empty heart, and 
sobbing, 
Wander lone and dreaming of the long 
gone by. 


There is a touch, a tone, in Wheel- 
er’s work that is as caressing as the 
smoothing of mother-hands on fever- 
ed brow, and the polished verse which 
emanates from this member of the 
Press staff,is beyond a critic’s chal- 
lenge. His sonnet ‘*To One Mother’’ 
is a soulful chime with all the bells of 
poesy in tune: 


When noiseless dusk wings down on pinions 


fleet, 

And worn and wearied with their riotous 
lay 

The = leave their toys to long for 
day 


»? 
And nod their heads in sleepiness complete, 
The mother all solicitous and sweet 
Goes slowly up the balustraded way, 
Turning to hold the candle, so its ray 
Shines down to guide the drowsy little feet. 


So now I love to think you stand and wait 
Our stumbling footsteps up life’s crooked 
stairs, 
Letting love’s candle shine down mother- 
wise, 
While we, tired children! hasten, 
late, 
The fingered shadows sieze us unaware— 
To see your placid age smile in our 
eyes. 


lest, if 


Philander Johnson of the Wash- 
ington Star, by no means of this 
quintette of newspaper poets, has 
chosen another field of verse, his 
sweetest songs being sung in the 
negro dialect, and as a master of that 
he excels Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the 
negro-poet, whom Mr. Howells dis- 
covered and gave to the world of 
letters. 

Jolinson is a busy man in the edi- 
torial rooms of the Star, yet each day 
he fills a column or more with the 
stories told by ‘‘Uncle Eben’’ and the 
quaint observations and deductions 
of this mythical plantation darkey, 
all of them couched in that inimitable 
dialect of the Southern negro. 

Johnson also contributes humorous 
verse to other papers than the 


Star, and occasionally gives us some- 
thing of decided merit through the 
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magazines. While undoubtedly his 
Muse trips gracefully in the lighter 
society verse, and the great worid of 
readers enjoy these more finished 
rhymes, his greatest claim to literary 
prominence rests on the dialect studies 
he gives us, be they prose or verse. 
‘Sayings of Uncle Eben”’ are familiar 
to all, and it is within the last year 


I drap de ax agin de log an’ dah she stuck 
an’ stood. 

Dat tuhkey come erlong: he did—I scarce 
could trus’ de facks— 

An sot himself foh roostin’ on de handle of 
dat ax. 


I tol’ him, **Mistah Tuhkey, yoh is actin’ 
mighty fine; 

Yoh done -got pas’ Thanksgibbin’ but dah’s 
Christmas day in line.”’ 







Hes te | 
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WILLIS LEONARD CLANAHAN 


that the clever Washington journalist 
gathered together enough of these 
brilliants to make a small volume, 
which was published as ‘‘Sayings of 
Uncle Eben,’’ and has had a wide 
sale. 

Sufficient to show Johnson’s homely 
deductions in dialect is his ‘‘Blissful 
Ignorance :”’ 

De tuhkey am a foolish bird, ’ease when | 
chop de wood, 





He jes’ winked haughty-like an’ showed ‘is 
tail in gohgeous stack 

An’ sot hisself foh roostin’ on de handle ob 
de ax. 


I shohly laughed, I did, ter see dat tuhkey 
actin’ so; 

3ut human folks is like him, as we all hab 
cause ter know. 

Dey prinks in high positions wif er pride dat 
won't relax— 

An’ all de time a-roostin’ on de handle ob 
de ax. 
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Who that loves the red and gold of 
Autumn leaves when Jack Frost, the 
rogue, has waved his magic wand and 
all Nature has yielded to his mystic 
spell, who that loves Nature for her 
own sweet self and not through any 
desire to be esthetic, will not find in 
Philander Johnson’s ‘‘Autumn Gold’”’ 
a picture such as a Corot might have 
put upon canvas? 

Prince and beggar, sage and clown, 

Here are treasures fit for all 
Where the sun comes glinting down 

*Mongst the leaves that sigh and fall. 

Far and near an answering light 

Shines as sunset clouds unfold 


O’er the forest on the height, 
Blazoned fair with autumn gold. 


Kindlier by much it seems, 
As the twilight fades away, 

Than the yellow coin which gleams 
Oft to mock us and betray. 

Wet with dew-drops, not with tears; 
Tenderly bestowed, not sold, 

Nature bids us gild the years; 
None may lack for autumn gold. 


Editors of country weeklies through- 
out the West, the Mississippi Valley 
region, have clipped liberally from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, whose 
staff-poet, if such he may be styled, 
has attracted no little attention by a 
daily pot-pourri of rhyme ranging 
from grave to gay, from sober to the 
grotesque. 

Willis Leonard Clanahan has given 
us good work, though much of it has 
lacked that polish which would no 
doubt have been its portion had the 
eall for ‘‘copy’’ and the hurry and 
bustle of routine work not interfered 
with the veneering process with which 
the literary worker more favored 
of time delights to finish his product. 
Mr. Clanahan’s verse ‘‘Time’s Re- 
venge’’ is one of the true notes of 
poesy which the hard-worked jour- 
nalist has struck, and which if read 
in August days never seems unsea- 
sonable since the sentiments are echo- 
ed in the human heart throughout a 
twelve-months’ span. 

Another poem of Clanahan’s which 
it is impossible for any one to read 
without an extra heart-throb, is Mag- 
dalen. 


Her spirit was so gentle and serene, 
Her manners so considerate and mild, 
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That in some loving hearts she rules as 
queen, 


And many were the lips that on her smiled. 


In her deep eyes there was a saintly look, 
And in her heart there was purpose true, 
And tender feelings that but ill could brook 

The keen sarcastic glances of the few. 
And yet she sinned. Yes, for the sake of 
love, 
That can so tempt, her being she resigned, 
And earthly peace and hope of joys above, 
And all the sweet regard of womankind. 


She died. The thoughtless multitude that 
spurned 
The penance she had offered, went their 
way, 


But one true friend in bitterness returned, 
And wept upon her grave at close of day. 


Those who know Mr. Clanahan only 
casually, would never imagine that he 
had an iota of sentiment in his compo- 
sition. Heisaprince of good-fellows, 
and in company, with his merry quips 
and original, witty sayings, is the life 
of the party. Like all poets, however, 
he has his more serious moments as 
evidenced by his lines on ‘‘Memory.”’ 


The dying moon is pale and wan, 
And dimmer than the ghost 

Of her, who in the days agone, 
I loved and cherished most. 


And yet the stars sing out the while, 
Rejoicing in the skies, 

And gladly as I used to ‘smile 
Reading her wondrous eyes. 


Oh! love that in the early days 
Was like a precious boon, 
To-night is wrapped in mist and haze 
Like yonder dying moon. 


And Memory is the only star 
That pierces through the mist, 
And shows me, as the »y were and are, 


The lips of old I kissed. 


There is no. more welcome gift to 
man than a new simile, a new thought, 
or even an old idea clothed afresh. In 
the poet, Mr. Clanahan tells us only 
what we knew already, but he tells it 
well, and indellibly impresses the idea 
on our hearts and minds. 


Who can tell the poet’s mind? 

Half in joy and half in sorrow, 

Light today and sad tomorrow, 
‘hangeful as the changing wind, 

— held, yet une onfined, 

‘areless all, yet wont to borrow 

Hecllese grief and thought unkind— 
Who ean tell the poet’s mind? 
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Who ean tell the poet’s mind? 

Not himself can fathom truly 

The emotions, felt but newly, 
Which, like startled fawn or hind, 
Through the forest running blind, 

Crush the flowers with ste p unruly 
Careless as the wanton wind, 
Leaving fragrant death behind. 


Who can fancy what he feels? 
None but him whose inmost being, 
Pregnant with delight all-seeing, 
With eestatic rapture kneels 
At the foot of fond ideals, 
And with every thought agreeing, 
Like a happy drunkard reels 
With the eestacy he feels. 


‘‘Songs that Mary Sung”’ displays 
a bit of Mr. Clanahan’s charming 
command of other heart-strings than 
his own, while in graceful similes the 
poem abounds. Perhaps the magic 
might be better explained as appeal- 
ing, because not the one heart but 
many hath felt the sweetness of a 
‘‘lovely life that like some fair blossom 
clung”’ 


Ah, sweet the tide of even falls 
Across the distant lea; 

The moon is fair, the cricket ealls, 
And earth is good to see. 

Twas such a night as this, I ween, 
When life was glad and young, 

That Mary charmed me, little queen, 
With simple songs she sung. 
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Sweet **Annie Laurie’’ was her theme, 
Or **Braes of Bonnie Doon.”’ 

I saw and heard as in a dream, 
But when the golden moon 

To fondness melted all my fears, 
Upon her words I hung, 

And all my heart was moved to tears 
By songs that Mary sung. 


But now she sleeps where none may wake. 
The stars that on her head 

Dropped beams of glory cannot shake 
Her dreams—for she is de ad! 

Oh, lovely life that to my own 
Like some fair blossom clung, 

My heart is breaking for the tone 
Of songs that Mary sung. 


Mr. Clanahan’s work gives promise 
of continued improvement, and it is 
not too much to hope that the West 
will, in the months to be, have occa- 
sion to rejoice in, not better poems 
from Clanahan’s pen than some that 
he has given us, but more, far more, 
of them. 

The newspaper poets are all poets 
of the people. They sing homely 
songs, perchance, but is it not the 
simple, lowly, homely things that are 
most dear? And in this capacity to so 
touch the strings of poesy, though the 
strings be tuned to minor keys, that 
they chord with our own heartstrings, 
lies the power of the five singers of 
whom I have spoken. 


SEVERANCE. 


Not sundered by leag ues of lonely land, 


Nor severed by wide wastes of sounding sea; 


But ever side by side and hand in 


hand, 


Yet—worlds apart are we. 


—Leigh Gordon Giltner. 





PECULIAR 


IRRIGATING 





METHODS IN 


COLORADO. 


BY H. A. 


thirty or forty years ago, to desig- 
nate no inconsiderable portion of the 
territories belonging to the United 
States as the Great American Desert. 
The greater part of the area so designa- 


| was the habit of the geographer, 


CRAFTS. 


was also described as a land of sun- 
shine and dry atmosphere, to which 
was attributed the arid character of 
the newly discovered country. Over 
the plains roamed vast herds of buffalo 
and nomadic tribes of aborigines. But 





A ROCKY MOUNTAIN PASS, COLORADO, 


Proposed Site of an Irrigating Ditch. 


ted lay east of the Rocky mountains and 
now constitutes eastern Colorado, Wy- 
oming and New Mexico. The precise 
character of this region was not gen- 
erally known in those days. Return- 
ing hunters and scouts reported vast 
plains and gigantic ranges of lofty 
mountains. The plains were treeless, 
save along the borders of the streams 
which flowed out of the canyons of the 
mountain range, but were covered 
with grass, verdant in the spring and 
early summer, but brown and sere for 
the remaining seasons of the year. It 


the gold of Colorado and California 
lured thousands of adventurous spirits 
across the plains and in their train 
came the railroad and all the other 
concomitants of civilization. The In- 
dian and buffalo faded away before 
the all-conquering energy of the white 
man and modern industry supplanted 
the primitive habits of the natives. 
Mining was the initial pursuit of the 
pioneers and quickly following came 
the great cattle industry of the plains, 
for it was the popular belief that in 
consequence of the arid nature of the 
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country no other practical use could 
be made of the land; and the sugges- 
tion that agriculture would some time 
become feasible was treated as the 
figments of an idle dream. While 
heaven did indeed afford moisture to 
the land, yet the seasons were such as 
to make the maturing of ordinary 
crops a profitless task. Snows fre- 
quently covered the plains in the win- 
ter and copious rains fell during the 
spring time, but these were quickly 
dissipated by the bright suns and 
light, dry winds of summer time. 


vi 


ON THE HEADWORKS OF A COLORADO IRRIGATING DITCH. 


But in the rivers and creeks, fed by 
the melting snows of the higher moun- 
tain ranges and swollen by spring 
floods, the far-sighted pioneer saw the 
dawn of a newera. Yet the practica- 
bility of irrigation was received with 
considerable incredulity, and the first 
ditch constructed for this purpose was 
looked at askance and with many a 
skeptical shrug of the shoulders. Yet 


so fertile proved the soil when once 
given sufficient moisture that irriga- 
tion ditches multiplied rapidly, and to- 
day it may safely be asserted, all the 
water flowing down from the summit 
of the continental divide, towards the 





Atlantic, in Colorado at least, has 
been appropriated for agricultural, do- 
mestic or manufacturing purposes. 
Colorado is the leading gold and silver 
mining State in the Union, but her ag- 
ricultural products annually far exceed 
in value her mineral output. All the 
grains, grasses, fruits and vegetables 
of the temperate zone are successfully 
raised upon her lands by the aid of ir- 
rigation; and so profitable has become 
agricultural pursuits in Colorado by 
reason of her home market created by 
her sister industry—mining—that the 
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demand for water available for irriga- 
tion purposes has far outstripped the 
supply, and all devices suggested by 
human ingenuity for securing an ad- 
ditional supply and of economizing 
its use have been called into requisi- 
tion. The thing in Colorado to-day 
that is a little more precious than gold, 
is water. 

Not satisfied with securing the en- 
tire natural water-flow of the various 
creeks and rivers, the Colorado irriga- 
tor constructs storage reservoirs that 
hold millions of cubic feet of water, to 
be filled out of the irrigating season; 
drains every slough; sinks wells in 














PECULIAR IRRIGATING METHODS IN COLORADO. 


the beds of the rivers to obtain the un- 
derflow, reaches across the divides 
and robs one water-shed for the bene- 
fit of another and has been known to 
even succumb to the allurements of 
the rain-maker. When all available 
canal sites upon the plains have been 
occupied, he goes back into the hills 
and tun nels through thousands of feet 
of solid granite and spans wide canyons 
with ex pensive trestle-work and flum- 
ing in order to construct this aque- 
duct. Take for instance the North 
Poudre Canal in Northern Colorado: 





completed the owners found that the 
water to which it was legally entitled 
was not more than half sufficient for 
their purposes. To make up in part 
for this deficiency they constructed a 
series of storage reservoirs the com- 
bined capacity of which is 812,000,000 
cubic feet of water. These are filled 
during flood tide or out of the regular 
irrigating season when the water is not 
claimed by those having prior rights 
to it. 

Yet with the additional supply thus 
provided the owners still find them- 





FLUMING THROUGH THE FOOT HILLS, COLORADO. 


The first five miles of this canal cost 
$135,000. There are four tunnels 
within this distance, the longest of 
which measures 630 feet. This tunnel 
was blasted out by hand at a cost of 
$70 to the lineal foot. There are one 
and a quarter miles of fluming costing 
$6 per foot. All of this work had to 
be done before the open plains were 
reached and several miles more had 
to be constructed before the lands de- 
signed to be irrigated were reached. 
The entire canal which has a capacity 
of carrying enough water to irrigate 
16,000 acres of land cost the promo- 
ters $350,000. Yet when it was all 


selves with a shortage and have re- 
sorted to a still more daring scheme to 
secure water. They have surveyed, 
chartered and commenced the construc - 
tion of a supply ditch near the summit 
of the Rocky Mountain range, which 
is designed to bring water from the 
head of the Grand River, which 


flows down the Pacific Slope, across 
the range by way of a pass at 
an elevation 10,000 feet above 
sea level and deliver it into the head 


waters of the Cache la, Poudre River, 
which flows down the Atlantic Slope. 
Then by a system of exchange, the 
North Poudre canal will be allowed to 
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take from its parent stream an equiva- 
lent amount of water, less a small per- 
centage allowed for seepage and 
evaporation. As will be readily con- 
ceived the construction and main- 
tainance of such a ditch implies the ex- 
penditure of much labor and money. 
All material used in its construction 
save stone and timber must be hauled 
in wagons over fifty miles of steep 
mountain roads, and when once fin- 
ished the ditch will be in constant 
danger of snow and land slides, storms 
and floods, being vulnerable by reason 
of its construction along steep moun- 
tain slopes. The action of frosts is 
another danger that will threaten, 
causing disintegration and a slough- 
ing off of the banks. 

An undertaking of similar import 
has already been put in practice by 
the Water Supply and Storage Com- 
pany, owners of the Larimer County 
ditch, one of the most extensive irri- 
gation systems in Northern Colorado. 
By means of this enterprise water is 
conducted from the head of the Big 
Laramie River, a tributary of the 
North Platte River, across the divide 
and turned into the head of the Cache 
la Poudre, which is a tributary of the 
South Platte River. Both the Big 
Laramie and Cache la Poudre rivers 
have their rise in Clark’s Peak, one of 
the main peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with an attitude of 13,000 feet 
above sea level. The Big Laramie 
springs from the north side of the peak 
and the Cache la Poudre from the 
south side. By the construction of a 
ditch five miles in length around the 
eastern flank of the mountain, the wa- 
ter is delivered from one water shed to 
the other. The construction of this 
ditch cost about $40,000 and was at- 
tended by great difficulties. There 
were only certain months during which 
the work could be prosecuted, the ele- 
vation being 10,000 feet, and subject 
to severe storms in summer time, and 
arctic weather during the winter 
months. Solid rock tunnels had to be 


drilled and blasted out, and much 
earthwork was encountered which was 
of such a loose nature that the stabili- 
ty of the ditch was threatened. All 
the material and machinery necessary 
for its construction had to be hauled 
40 miles over rough mountain road by 
mule team and the work of construc- 
tion was commenced 2,500 feet up the 
side of a steep mountain. In fact it 
was necessary to secure a footing for 
the mule teams who were to do the 
plowing and scraping by the use of 
pick and shovel, and despite of these 
precautions it was no uncommon oc- 
currence for a mule team to lose its 
footing and roll to the foot of the hill, 
not much the worse however for its 
lofty tumble. 

The Big Laramie ditch is ten feet 
wide on top and six at the bottom and 
has a carrying capacity of about 400 
cubic feet of water per second. For 
all the water added to the natural flow 
of the Cache la Poudre River by the 
supply obtained through the Big Lar- 
amie ditch, the Larimie County ditch 
is permitted to take an equal amount 
from the river at its main head gate, 
fifty miles below; each day’s flow being 
carefully measured and registered. 
The usual deduction is made however, 
for the loss occasioned by seepage and 
evaporation during its journey of fifty 
miles from the point of reception to 
the point of delivery. The ditch has 
been and is of great value to its own- 
ers as they have been enabled to in- 
crease their area of irrigation and to 
furnish water for latecrops. By care- 


-ful watching and constant repair the 


ditch is kept in order, despite its ele- 
vated and somewhat precarious posi- 
tion, and the flow of water never fails 
during the season when it is most 
needed. Besides furnishing much ad- 


ditional water to the supply obtained 
from the main ditch, during the season 
of actual application of water to the 
land it furnishes a large amount to- 
wards filling the company’s system of 
storage reservoirs. 

















A CHURCH YARD STORY. 


BY A MISSISSIPPIAN,* 


FEW years ago, one afternoon 
A in May, I was riding on horse- 

back through a portion of the 
State of Mississippi, that before the 
war was considered one of its garden 
spots. I was directing my course to 
the town of Medfield,+ the center of 


Cherokee hedge, which traversed the 
country in every direction. 

Here I was at last in this famous 
region; but seen under such changed 
conditions that the eyes grew misty, 
and the heart melancholy with the 
contrast. The noble old Southern 








MY EYES SUDDENLY FELL ON A TOMB IN THE CORNER OF THE GRAVEYARD. 


this formerly rich and cultivated 
region. I had heard when a boy of 
the great plantations which stretched 
on all sides with their billowy crops of 
corn and cotton; of the palatial homes 
situated in noble groves, and visible 
miles away; and of the finely kept 
roads bordered with the beautiful 

*Ep. Note.—This is the third of the series 
of Mississippi stories by ‘‘A Mississippian.’’ 
The first, ‘‘The Asteroids Visit the Planets,’’ 
appeared in the February MIDLAND; and the 
second, ‘‘A Swamp Adventure,”’ inthe March 
issue. 

TA Mississipp1 
name, 


town under a fictitious 


mansions were either in ruins. partly 
occupied, or shut up entirely, while an 
unkempt air manifest, even from the 
road, declared the absence or death of 
the former owners. The fields stretch- 
ing on all sides to distant lines of 
timber were washed into great gullies 
and covered with yellow sedge. Par- 
tition fences, in most instances were 
gone, and the road though still boast- 
ing some of the luxuriance of the 
hedge, yet in a ragged and broken 
way, while the frequent gaps were 
filléd with mouldy looking rails; and 
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now and then, a tottering gate prop- 
ped up in various ways for the protec- 
tion of those portions of the fields 
which happened to be under cultiva- 
tion. 

It was three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and | was eight miles from 
Medfield when I observed a neavy 
thunder shower approaching. Taking 
in the breadth of the cloud and its 
nearness, I saw that in my umbrella- 
less condition I was certain to be 
drenched if I did not speedily get 
under cover. The nearest house was 
over a quarter of a mile ahead. It 
was one of the old Southern homes, 
large.and imposing, and situated on a 
swell of ground. It was literally 
buried in the heart of what was once 
a beautiful grove, but through neglect 
had become a tangled woodland. The 
housetop and a portion of the front 
gallery with its large pillars could be 
seen from the road, but I saw the rain 
would be upon me before I could gain 
its shelter. 

I was just reconciling my mind to 
the thought of the drenching when 
glancing to the left I saw another 
grove, and just appearing over the 
tops of the trees, the Gothic roof and 
upper brick walls of what seemed to 
be a church. Leaping my horse over 
a low part of the fence I galloped 
swiftly through the woodland in the 
direction of the building. It proved 
to be a small brick chapel once quite 
handsome, but nowin ruins. I rode 
my horse intoa kind of outer vestibule 
which promised protection, and had 
just done so when the storm burst 
forth in a perfect fury. I was in a 
measure sheltered from the downpour, 
though the wind would bring in, occa- 
sionally, considerable spray from its 
lateral sweeps. I stood quite a while 
listening to the crashing thunder, 
watching the slanting lines of rain 
and the tossing branches of the trees. 
Hitching, at last, my horse to a brick 
pillar, I walked from the outer vesti- 
bule into the church proper, and noted 
with a glance its complete desolation. 
I learned afterwards that the building 
was not over fifty years old though it 
looked a thousand that afternoon. 


The walls were cracked, the roof was 
broken in at places, the narrow dia- 
mond shaped windows were gone, and 
through the apertures I could see 
some granite and marble shafts, with 
bowing and swaying cedars among 
them; and further still, the great 
branches of oaks and elms twisting 
and wringing themselves as if in 
mortal grief. The occasional flash of 
lightning, and the attendant crash of 
thunder, filling the empty building 
with startling echoes, intensified the 
solemnity of the scene, so that it was 
with a sense of relief that I went back 
to the outer vestibule and the compan- 
ionship of my horse. 

In twenty minutes the cloud passed 
away, the rain ceased, and the low 
growl of thunder in the distance show- 
ed the storm was over. The slanting 
beams of the evening sun began to 
strike through the thick foilage of the 
grove, while the little sighs of the 
almost spent wind shook off the rain- 
drops from the green leaves to fall 
with soft patter upon the brown carpet 
and odorous turf made by the leaf 
deposits of other seasons. 

Leading my horse to a broken down 
fence in front of the church, I return- 
ed to explore the small burial ground 
which I had seen through the windows 
in the rear of the church. From boy- 
hood, a graveyard has always pos- 
sessed for me a peculiar fascination. 

I discovered that it was a private 
cemetery ; that while there were differ- 
ent names on the marble slabs, yet 
they were easily recognized as family 
names, and the distinguishing one was 
Dabney. 

While looking upon the weather 
stained shafts, untrimmed shrubbery, 
and green moss covering a number of 
the graves and stone slabs, my eyes 
suddenly fell on a tomb in a corner of 
the graveyard which at once arrested 
my attention. The tomb was of mar- 
ble and even with the ground. At 
each corner was an urn several feet 
in height of the same material. At 
the side of the grave was an iron 
chair, and in front of it wasa small 
square of marble. The soil of the 
yard had by rains encroached upon 
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the upper portion of the sepulcher; 
one of the urns had been pushed over 
by the projecting lower branches of a 
cedar, and the iron chair was rusty 
from its long exposure to the ele- 
ments. 

It would be hard to explain, but the 
strangest influence was at once exer- 
cised over me by this lonely tomb in 
the churchyard, There were other 





lowed or vulgar, but, born of a tender 
interest in the heart, I drew near the 
tomb to read the name of the dead. 1 
found that the drifting dirt and the 
green mould had covered the name 
and other parts of the inscription; so 
taking out my knife I went to work 
and digging out the earth from the 
hollow lettering, read the following 
words: 





I SAW HIM PUT HIS ARMS ’ROUN 


neglected graves, but something about 
this one peculiarly affected and moved 
me. There was evidence of unusual 
devotion to this silent sleeper. Some 
one used to come here and sit by the 
side of this pulseless and voiceless 
inhabitant of the ground. Who was 
it in the grave, and who sat in the 
chair? Was it a man or woman, and 
why had the person ceased to visit 


the tomb? Had the lonely watcher 
moved away, or had death at last 
come and reunited the separated 
ones? 


These thoughts came quickly over 
me; and with a curiosity, not unhal- 


’ HER AN’ 


DEY KISS ONE LONG KISs.” 

Sacred 

THE MEMORY 

of 

FAULKNER 

BORN 

May Ist, 1838 
DIED 

Juné 8th, 1859. 


Aged 26 years, 1 month and 7 days. 


TO 


HENRY 


This was all. Part of the mystery 
was removed, but much remained un- 
cleared. The form lying beneath me 
was that of a young man, and the 
name was Faulkner; but why should 
a Faulkner be in a burial ground be- 
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longing evidently to the Dabneys, and 
who was this lonely mourner who 
grieved over him? Was it wife, sister, 
or friend? What had become of this 
one who had kept such faithful vigil 
over the dead, and to what part of the 
world had the stricken one drifted? 
Then other thoughts came up. Had 
he been forgotten, or had some distant 
cemetery received the form of the 
lonely watcher? 

The place so affected and held me 
that it was with difficulty I could tear 
myself away; but glancing at my 
watch and observing that it was nearly 
four o’clock, I turned, and came round 
in front of the ruined church to the 
place where my horse was fastened. 
The note of a blue jay soundea from 
the depths of the grove, while from 
far overhead came the caw of a crow 
as he floated over the fields toward his 
nest or roost in the forest, several 
miles distant. 

I was about to mount my horse when 
I heard the voice of a negro man sing- 
ing in the distance. He was between 
me and the road [ had left, and was 
evidently entering the edge of the 
grove. The voice was full and rich 
and had the tremulous note in it for 
which the negro is famous. The song 
was one of those weird, plaintive 
hymns that are so oftem sung by the 
negroes of the South. The singer at 
first was out of sight, but in a minute 
or so, appeared, coming up the path 
which led in front of the church. 
When he was about thirty yards off I 
cried out, 

**Hello!”’ 

He stopped and turned his face, not 
exactly in my direction, and answered: 

‘*Who dat callin’ me?’’ 

**It’s me,” I replied. 

**Who’s me I lak ter know,”’ was the 
sturdy response as the man now fully 
confronted me. 

**It’s me Uncle,’ I said, ‘‘come this 
way.”’ 

**Whut make you call me Uncle? I 
aint yer Uncle.”’ 

**Well, come here anyhow. I want 
to see you.”’ 

The negro had rested both his hands 
on his white oak walking stick and 
was staring fixedly at me. Evidently 


something in my appearance and words 
disarmed him of suspicion, and leav- 
ing the path he came, pushing his way 
through the underbrush, the twigs 
snapping under his feet as he ap- 
proached, and finally stood before me. 
He seemed to be about sixty years of 
age, although he may have been older. 
His hair, eyebrows, and beard were 
gray, the hat which he held in his 
hand was limp and full of holes, while 
coat, he had none. His coarse shirt 
of Lowells, once white, but now brown 
from much use, was open from the 
neck half way down the chest, reveal- 
ing a triangle of black skin. His 
trousers, made of some coarse heavy 
goods of grayish tint, had patches of 
several different colors. Yet with all 
these signs of poverty, the face was a 
good one, showing kindliness of heart 
and character. 

‘TI thought’’ said I. with a reassur- 
ing smile, ‘‘that you would not mind 
coming a few yards to get a plug of 
tobacco and answer a few questions.”’ 

The black face instantly lighted up 
with a gleam of pleasure as he said 
with great heartiness,— 

‘Dat I don’t Boss. You dun hit me 
a center lick shore;’’ and then fol- 
lowed that rich African laugh, ‘‘kee- 
yaw-yaw,’’ which once heard, can 
never be forgotten. 

I handed him the half plug which I 
never used myself, but often in my 
rides through the country, took to 
obtain small favors of the colored peo- 
ple in opening gates, showing me over 
unknown fields, creeks, ete. He took 
the tobacco, turned it over several 
times, smelled it on both sides with 
evident satisfaction, and said,— 

‘*‘Well I ’clare to grashus, I wuz jes’ 
wishin’ fur sum er dis ole Virginny.”’ 

‘*What is your name Uncle?”’’ 

This time the man took no offence 
at the word ‘*Uncle.’’ I could easily 
see I had advanced in his favor and 
confidence, with my Southern accent, 
and manner of giving. 

‘*Mah name’s Pompey Suh; Pompey 
Dabney. Sometimes when folks is in 
er hurry dey calls me Pomp. I b’long’d 
ter de Dabneys Suh, foh de Wah.”’ 

‘*They were an old Mississippi fam- 
ily I believe.”’ 
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“Yes Suh, but dey kum f’um ole 
Virginny hyer and brung all dey 
niggers wid ’em *bout de time de stars 
fell. Mah Mammy wuz in er wagon 
sleep when she seed ’em shoot and 
drap.’’ 

**T suppose,”’ said I, ‘‘that the Dab- 
neys were very rich.”’ 

‘‘Law chile, cream warnt no whar 
ter dem, dey wuz dat rich. Dey had 
foh plantashuns, one on de ’Azoo 
River, an’ one on Silver Krik, an’ one 
down in Luzanny, an’ den de home 
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Dey was Piskolopyuns an’ dey sont 
off fur a preacher, an’ sot him up hyer 
jes’ fur dey own se’ves; an’ dat 
church dah isa Piskolopyun Church 
Suh.”’ 

**But this is not all I wish to know,”’ 
Tresumed. ‘‘Just back of the church 
in that burial ground yonder, there is 
a tomb with an iron chair by its side. 
Can you tell me anything about it, 
and why a person named Faulkner 
should be buried in the Dabney grave- 
yard; and who used to sit in that iron 


“TELL ME WHAT HAS HAPPENED,” 


place hyer in de hills. You mus’ er 
seed de house up dah on de rise 0’ de 
groun’ foh yer turns in hyer.”’ 

I replied that I had seen the house 
in the distance, and then said, 

*“T heard of the Dabneys when | 
was a boy. I wish you would tell me 
a little about them; whether they are 
living, and if so, what has become of 
them. Then just before I saw you I 
was in the little church to escape the 
rain, and wondered who had it built.” 

‘‘De Dabneys, dey built it Suh. 


chair; and why is it that the grave is 
now so neglected ?”’ 

‘* *Deed I kin Suh, an’ dah aint no 
nigger in dis whole country knows as 
much as me *bout en whut youse axen. 
Ni’ onter all de ole kullud folks is 
daid; an’ de young niggers Suh, dun 
all gone ter Medfield ter live, or you 
better say, ter starve. Dey don’t 
know nuffin ’tall *bout de quality times 
we had foh de War.”’ 

‘“‘It was in the hope that you could 
tell me these very things that I called 
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you, and if you will do so I’ll give you 
something better than a plug of 
tobacco.”’ 

In reply to this, Pompey, with a 
chuckle, sat down upon the lower step 
of an old horse block; and now, with 
both hands around his stick, now lay- 
ing it in his lap while gesticulating, he 
thus delivered himself: 

**Yes Suh, all de Dabneys is daid 
*cep’n me an’ some neffers an’ neeces 
I never seed. Ole Mahster died de 
ye’r—lem me see—de ye’r I had de 
rumatiz so bad—oh yes—six ye’r foh 
de wah. Dat lef’ Ole Mistis an’ Miss 
Helen in de big house up dah. I tell 
you dat house wuz a house sho ’nuff. 
Dey use ter hev’ big doin’s up dah in 
Ole Mahster’s time; folks come f’um 
Virginny an’ eve’ywhar, an’ spen’ a 
munt’ at a time, an’ I tell yer it kep’ 
us niggers on de jump. Den arter 
he died Ole Miss’ tuk Miss Helen orf 
ter school up Norf sum’ers, an’ den 
dey trabel in Europe er while, an’ w’en 
dey come home at las’ dey dun bin 
gone five ye’r, an’ Miss Helen whut 
wuz er gal w’en she lef’, come back er 
growed up woman. An’ my sakes, de 


- young gemmun wuz mos’ crazy ’bouten 


her.”’ 

‘‘T heard,’’ interrupted I, ‘‘that she 
was a very beautiful girl.” 

‘*Mun alive,’’ exclaimed the old 
darkey thrusting his stick repeatedly 
into the soft ground in giving empha- 
sis to his words, ‘‘nobody could hol’ a 
candle ter her. She walk lak she 
*spize de groun’. Sheputallde urrer 
young ladies ’bout hyer plum in de 
shade, an’ she flung de young men sky 
high. Judge Uranuses son che try ter 
ketch her, an’ played de gittar er 
nights under her winder, but Shoo! 
she jes’ laff at him, an’ he tuk sick 
an’ lak ter died. Den Ginnul Saturn’s 
brudder, him as wuz er Major in de 
riglar army, hyer he kum erlong wid 
his shoulder straps an’ brass buttons 
an’ moustache an’ goatee; but he 
couldn’ do nuffin’ ’tall wid Miss Helen; 
he jes’ warnt no whar, an’ she sont 
him flyin’ ‘long wid de res’.”’ 

“One day she wuz out ridin’ wid 
him, an’ as dey wuz gallopin’ long de 
lane just’ out dah, her comb drapped 
out, an’ her long black hair fell down 


all ’roun’ her. Den she look at him 
laffin’ wid her cheeks all red, an’ her 
black eyes er shinin’—an’ I ’clare foh 
de Lawd, dat man look lak he gwine 
ter have er fit. He jes’ couldn’ hardly 
*have hizse’f.’’ 

‘**How did you know all this?”’ 

‘*How’d I know? Lor’ bless yer, I 
wuz Ole Mahsters body suvvant two 
ye’r; an’ arter dey kum back f’um 
Europe, dey tuk me outen de field an’ 
*stalled me in de house agin, ter wait 
on ’em, an’ do de ’sponsibilities de 
urrer niggers couldn’ do. So w’en 
Miss Helen rid out on dat skrumshus 
bay mahr er hern, I allus went er 
longon de big roan ter take keer stet 
her. An’ so dat day w’en de comb 
fell on de groun’, Major Saturn he 
flung hizse’f offen his hoss quicker ’n 
lightnin’, grabbed it up an’ put it in 
his breas’ pocket an’ turned up his 
eyes at Miss Helen lak er sick duck. 
I sholy tho’t Miss Helen would drap 
offen her hoss er laffin. Bymby she 
say ter him,-— 

‘**Major Saturn, please gim me mah 
comb.’ 

‘‘But he ‘lowed he’d ruther die ’en 
do it. Den Miss Helen turn ter me an’ 
say, ‘Pompey, go an’ cut me a long 
thawn offen dat tree.” An’ I done so, 
an’ fetched her er fine slick one mos’ 
six inches long. When I retched de 
thawn ter her, de Major he hilt back 
as if he skeered Miss Helen gwine ter 
gouge him wid it. But she put it 
krost-ways in her mouf, an’ tuk her 
long hair in her han’s and twis’ it up 
in er big knot behin’. Den she tuk de 
thawn outen her mouf an’ stuck it in 
de knot, an’ [ tell you, it hilt it. Nex’ 
thing, she cluck ter her hoss an’ gallop 
up de road wid de Major arter her. 
Well Suh, you think dat man when he 
hope Miss Helen orf at de hoss-block, 
didn’ ax her fur dat thawn? Den I 
hyer Miss Helen say ter him— 

‘* «Major Saturn, hit looks ter me lak 
you want all I got!’ 

‘*T was hind de roan makin’ out lak 
I was bucclin’ er strap w’en I hyerd 
her say dat. Den I say to mysef, 
‘Yes Lawd, she dun tole de Gawd’s 
truf; dat man wants ail we niggers’ 
csides Miss Helen. 

‘* *Pears dat vehy night he got Miss 
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Helen orf in de Kunsuvatory ’mungst 
de palmetters an’ ole-yanders, whar’ 
dey couldn’ see him f’um de parlor. 
I wuz by de glass doh whut leads 
outen ter de yard, er stoopin’ “hin 
some flowers, w’en I see Major Saturn 
git down on one knee an’ say sumpia’. 
Den I hyer Miss Helen say, 

‘* *Major Saturn, please don’ be so 
ree-dikerlus’,—an’ de Major he grab’ 
her han’ an’ say, 


anxious ter git dah at once. So Joe, 
he tuk de hoss up and I gits in de shad- 
der of a big ole poplar by de lot fence,an’ 
looks out fur de Major. Prez’ny, hyer 
che comes down de road, er clipperty- 
clipperty-clipperty, wid his cow hide 
er fallin on his black hoss, an’ he er 
puffin’ an er blowin’ an’ er cussin’ till 
he ’minst me of er steam ingine on de 
‘ail-road. He jes whiz pass me on dat 
hoss lak er comet, an’ I sot down on de 





“1 SAW MISS HELEN LEANIN’ ’GIN DE FENCE,” 


‘* ‘Miss Dabney, I love you wid all 
my heart,—I’se gwine plum ’stracted 
*bout you.” Den he up an’ ax her ter 
mahy him. An’ Miss Helen, she pull 
her han’ away suddint an’ drawin’ her- 
sef up straight she sayd, 

‘**Major Saturn, de case is hope- 
ess—I kin never mahy you.’ 

‘*When I hyer dat fur, I slip outen 
de cunsuvvatory an’ sot on de aige er 
de peazzy er thinkin’. Bym-by, word 
kun ter me ter hev’ de Majors hoss 
brung out. So I walks down ter de 
stable an’ tells Joe ter fotch Major 
Saturn’s hoss up, dat he’s dun had er 
onexpected call home an’ is desput 





grass, an’ I sho laff’d. It all ’minst 
me er how I courted Dinah, Dinah 
you know wuz Miss Helen’s maid, an’ 
wuz as lakly a yaller gal as ever shuk 
a foot over a puncheon floh. Well 
Suh, I got ppwful sot on Dinah, an’ 
got to mopin aroun’, and couldn’ eat no 
vittles o’ no kin’, I wuz dat bad orf. | 
look so mournful dat Dinah tol’ mel 
minst hero’ asick calf widno mammy. 
Ev’y time I try to git her in a corner 
and purmulgate ’bout my feelins she 
mek out she hyer Miss Helen callin’ 
her, and lite out. Den she mek out she 
was mity intrusted in a new yaller 
nigger, name Cesar, dat ole Mistis 
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bought to wait on de dininroom. My! 
how Dinah did take on wid dat nigger, 
in speshul w’en I wuz ’round. On 
top er dat, one day Miss Helen say to 
me, wid a funny look at Dinah, ‘Pom- 
pey, do you know history say dat 
Cesar got ahead o’ Pompey?’ All dis 
made me feel mighty grumptious, an’ 
I say ter mysef’—dis thing done got 
ter be fixed up dis veh’y night. 

‘*‘NowI done hyer Miss Helen readin’ 
loud to her Ma, at night, ’bout how de 
fine genmun drap on dey knees to de 
ladies in spressin’ dey feelin’s; so dat 
night I meets up wid Dinah at de pump, 
in de cistern house, in de back yard. 
De cistern house had lattice work all 
roun’ it, an’ de moonlight was acreep- 
in in sof’, an’ dah wuz Dinah, lookin’ 
uncommon nice, an’ de fus’ thing she 
know, I drapt on one knee an’ try ter 
put mah han’ on mah breas’, jes’ so, 
but I speck I drop it too low; so w’en 
I sayd, 

***T hev er great’ pain fur you hyer, 
Dinah,’ I ’clare ter you, foh I could git 
a nurrer word out, dat nigger say ter 
me, she say, 

***Ts you got er pane in yoh stummick 
Pompey? Mus’ I run an’ git you sum 
pahygorick?’ 

‘*An’ foh grashus, she up an’ flung 
er dipper o’ water onter me ter bring 
me too, she say: an’ den run in de 
house er laffin. 

‘*‘Laws-a-mussy, wuzn’t I er bilin’. 
I jess went ’roun’ de big house er puf- 
fin’ an’ er blowin’ an’ er rarin’ lak 
Major Saturn. I tell you, de Major 
brung hit all back ter me. 

**Well, Suh, as I went er tearin eroun’ 
de corner 0’ de house I come yer’ bang 
*ginst Cesar who wuzzen’ lookin’ fer 
me, an’ I wuzzen’ lookin’ for him 
nuther. But he thunk I did it all on 
puppuss, an’ I thunk he did it on pup- 
puss, an’ so we clinched, an’ fell over 
an’ over on de grass er hittin’ an’ er 
gougin’ I wuz all shuk up aforehan’ an’ 
pow ful glad ter work some er my 
miz’ry orf 9n somebody else, an’ 
*speshully, on dat nigger Cesar. 

**So twa’nt long ’foh I had him down, 
an’ wuz er poundin’ him good fashion, 
an’ he callin’ nuff, nuff, w’en up went 
er winder, an’ dah stood Miss Helen 


an’ Dinah hinst her, lookin’ ’stonished 
at us. 

‘**Why Pompey,’ Miss Helen say, 
‘whut you doin’ ter Cesar? Aint you 
shame yohse’f.’ 

‘*Den I riz up offen Ceesar an’ axed 
her parding, an’ sayd: 

***T speck Dinah kin tell you whuts 
de mattah.’ 

**All de nex’ day I ’lowed we bofe 
gwine ter git er lickin’ by de overseer 
fer dat frekus; but Cesar couldn’ git 
outen his baid an’ didn’ need anurrer 
whippin’, an’ Miss Helen tol’ me in de 
hall nex’ day dat I orter be whipped, 
but she dun thort hit all over an’ as 
Cesar whipped Pompey wunst, it 
might not hurt ter let Pompey whip 
Cesar wunst. Den she look at Dinah 
an’ bofe laffed. 

“I tell you Suh, I sutney riz in 
Dinah’s eyes w’en she see me lick dat 
yaller nigger ’thout gittin’ er scratch; 
while he had one eye shet up, his jaw 
all swelled up, an’ eat spoon vittles fur 
er whole week wid wun side er his 
mouf.’’ 

‘‘But, Pompey,’’ I said, ‘‘all this is 
very interesting; but, you must remem- 
ber I want to know about the grave in 
the Burial Ground.”’ 

‘Sho nuff Suh, sho nuff. I’m a 
comin’ to it Suh. Law yes honey, I’m 
er gittin’ dah. You know I aint never 
had no eddykashun. Miss Helen tried 
her han’ on me, ter mek me talk more 
proper she sayd, but I wuz brung up 
in the cotton patch and cawn fiel’ an’ 
got sot in my ways, so Miss Helen gin 
up tryin’. Dat yaller nigger Cesar 
could talk mos’ as good as de white 
folks, kase he wuz brung up in de big 
house. He wuz book larnt by his 
young Mahster foh de Dabneys bought 
him.’ He sutney ’stonish me wid his 
big words! Dat wus one way he try 
ter cut me outen Dinah. 

***Arter dat, I tuk er fool notion ter 
talk big lak Cesar. So w’en young 
Mister Carleton call ter see Miss Helen, 
I tole her— 

‘**Mister Carleton inquested ter pay 
his sibilities ter}her pussonality.’ Dats 
jes whut he tole me; but when I tole 
Miss Helen she say, 

** ‘What?’ 

‘‘Den I tell her agin an’ she kivered 
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her face wid fer fan, an’ Dinah laffed 
right out. Pears ter me dat yaller gal 
wuz allers laffin’ at me. I b’leve she 
lak ter show dem white teaf o’ hern. 
But she wuz sut’ney er lakly lookin’ 
al. 
“Well ’ 
Cesar, Dinah, an’ 


gin up dat parler talk whut 
de white fokes used, 
an’ spress’ mysef’ as 1 know’d how. 
So you see Suh, I can’t trabel over de 
groun’ lak er dog arter er rabbit in 
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Dinah wuz sick an’ couldn’ [ tell 
you,dey couldn’ git erlong widoutPom- 
pey in dem days. It wuz Pompey dis 
an’ Pompey dat’ all de time. My! you 
orter seed me indem days. I made de 
urrer niggers stan’ aroun’ I| tell you! 
Ole Miss trust me wid ev’ything, an’ she 
know’d Miss Helen wuz plum safe ef I 
go long wid her. 

‘*Well Suh, we druv ter Medfiel’, tuk 
de rail-road kyars an’ come ter Vicks- 


go. 


“1 SOT DOWN ON DE STEPS BY DINAH AN’ WE CRY TOGERRER.” 


spressin’ mysef’ but bless yer, as | 
wuz sayin’, I’m er gittin dah.”’ 

The old man stopped a moment, 
lifted his ragged hat, wiped his kinky 
gray hair reflectively with his hand 
several times, cleared his throat, took 
an easier position on the old moulder- 
ing horse block, and resumed. 

‘*Well Sur, as I wuz er sayin’, some 
er Miss Helen’s frien’s on £ ilver Crik, 
or de ’Azoo River, writ fur her ter 
come an’ spen’ er month dah. So she 
went, an’ Ole Miss sont me erlong wid 
Miss Helen ter take keer er trunks an’ 
things, an’ see she got dah safe. 


bu’g. Dah Miss Helen spen’ sev’rul 
days wid some er her frien’s an’ 
*quaintances foh she tuk de Boat up 
de ’Azoo River. One day Miss Helen 
sont me up town fur sumpin’, an’ I lak 
ter git los’ ’mungst all dem houses; 
an’ I never seed sich imperdent nig- 
gers as wuz drivin’ de hacks aroun’. 
One lak ter druv clean over me, an *den 
ax me ’whut I mean by stan’in’ in de 
middle er de street wid my mouf an’ eyes 
wide open lak er fool? An’ I up an’ 
tole him, ’ef he git down offen dat box 
fur a minute, I’d mek his mouf an’ eyes 
open wussern mine’,—er lazy, good fer 
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nuffin nobody, er ’sultin’ gemmun of 
color as wuz er “havin’ deyse’ves. I 
tole him I blong ter de Dabneys whut 
owned moh niggers, ’n his mangy 
hosses had hairs on dey poh ole bodies, 
an’ | riz ter come at him, w’en he gin 
his two critters er cut, an’ flew down 
de street. I tell you, dat nigger wuz 
skeert, he wuz;’’ and Pompey indulged 
in another resounding, kee-yaw-yaw. 

‘‘Arter dat | wuz steppin’ out putty 
lively ter mek up fur los’ time wid dat 
nigger, w’en I pass a barber shop kep’ 
by anurrer free nigger. He wuz 
stan’in’ in his doh an’ see me kiverin’ 
de groun’ w’en he axed me ef I wuz a 
trav’lin ur gwine some whar’? I tu’n 
my haid quick, an’ tole him, I wuz 
fool huntin’ an’ I dun foun’ whut I 
come fur. Laws-a-mussy, but he wuz 
bilin w’en I say dat. I tell you Suh, 
hit taken Pomp to dress dese free nig- 
gers down, an’ larn ’em dey place, an’ 
how to ’have deyse’ves to gemmun 0’ 
color. Yes Lawd! 

‘“‘Arter a few days, Miss Helen’s 
fren’s went down ter de Big landin’ 
ter see her off on de ’Azoo River Boat, 
whut wuz ter leave at five o’clock. 
Mussy on me! I nuvver see so many 
boats in my life down dah at de wharf 
er puffin an’ er snortin’ an er ringin’ 
dey big bells, an er blowin’ dey whist- 
less! ’Pears ter me lak I seed er hun- 
dred. Some wuz er comin’ in, an’ 
some wuz er backin out, till I wuz diz- 
zy. Icouldn’ count de niggers rollin 
cotton bales an’ bar’ls, an’ packin 
boxes on de shoulders, while de mates 
wuz er cussin’ an’ er rarin; and’ de 
Cap’n wuz way up on de topmos’ deck 
walkin’ round’ lak Julius Cesar. 

‘**Miss Helen’s fren’s had ter gin her 
farewell on de w’arf, kase we got dah 
so late; so Miss Helen say good-bye, 
ter em all, an de Cap’n, lookin’ as 
proud as er peacock, lit out over de 
stage-plank wid Miss Helen on his 
arm; an meer follerin’ wid all dem 
shawls, an’ hat boxes, an’ umbrels, 
whilst er whole lot er gemmuns stood 
leanin’ ’ginst de gyards er de boat, er 
lookin dey eyes out at Miss Helen. 

**T tell you Suh w’en she come up 
dem steps an’ stood by de aige er de 
gyards, er smilin’ an’ wavin’ her putty 
white han’ ter her fren’s on de sho,’ 


dem gemmuns on de deck quit lookin,’ 
right den an’ dah,at ev’ything but Miss 
Helen. Jes den, w’en de las’ bell wuz 
er tollin’ lak er fun’rul, an’ de Mate 
wuz er hollerin’, an de niggers wuz er 
draggin in dat big plank, an’ er singin’ 
‘Yo-ho-yo-e-oh’, an’ de boat wuz er 
backin’ out, I seed er young man run- 
nin’ cross de w’arf to’ard de plank dat 
wuz six foot away. Some gemmun 
hollered. 

** *Tyon,t risk it—look out dah’—an’ 
some ladies scream out. But Shoo! 
dat young man, ’thout lookin’ up er 
stoppin’, tuk er flyin’ jump, an’ lit on 
de plank aseasy as er bird, an’ come 
runnin’ down de slantin’ board as un- 
kunsarned as ef he wuz on de street. 

‘*T notice he wuz er pow’ ful han’sum 
young man, wid er big black mous- 
tache an’ black curly hair; an’ w’en 
de udder women screech, Miss Helen 
nuvver say er word, but look at him as 
if she wuz tryin’ ter member sumpin’. 

De Cap’n seem ter know him an’ 
say, 

“Dat wuz er risky jump Mr. 
Faulkner.’ 

‘*An’ de young man jes’ smile an’ 
sayd keerless like, 

‘**T’ve been in greater danger 
offentimes Cap’n’. An’ w’enhesayd 
dat, he tuk hizse’fin de main gemmun’s 
cabin. 

‘‘Den it wuz I ’gins ter ’member ‘dat 
young man whut de Cap’n called Mis- 
ter Faulkner. I sez ter myse’f, dats 
ole Ginnul Faulkner’s son whuts been 
gone ’roun’ de wurl’ dese five yer an’ 
moh. While I wuz er stan’in’ an’ er 
thinkin’ ’bout w’en ’I seed him las’, as 
er boy, w’en de folks sont him ’way up 
Norf ter College, I hyerd er sudden 
crash ’hind me lak Heaven an’ yerth 
wuz er comin’ tergerrer. I riz in de air 
an’ would er sho’ landed in de middle 
of de river, but I jes ketched myse’f in 
time, an’ looking’ ’roun’, seed er little 
pop eyed nigger er hittin’ er piece er 
sheet iron wid er bass drum stick an’ 
makin’ sich er racket 1 couldn’ hyer 
my own ye’rs. My breff wuz putty nigh 
gone, but I manage’ ter holler in his 
ye’r an’ ax him in de name er de 
Lawd, whut wuz de matter! En he 
leenst over ter me an’ say’d in konfi- 
dens, dat I wuz de infunneles’ fool 
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nigger he ever seed; dat supper was 
ready fur de white folks, an’ dat de 
niggers could go below whar dey 
b’long. An’ den he up an’ tole me 
dat sich er fool as I wuz, could go ter 
er still wusser place. Den he tu’n 
away, makin’ dat piece er flat iron 
growl down de cabin lak er dyin’ var- 
mit moanin’ hitself ter death. 

**T wuz sho’ glad Miss Helen didn’t 
see me gin dat jump; but if I could er 
had dat nigger whut ’sulted me, in my 
han’s jes’ er few minutes,I’d er made er 
gong ’outen him,an’ dey would er hyerd 
him hollerin’ clean back ter Vicksbu’g 
—dey would dat! You hyer me say 
so? I sutney wuz mad wid dat nigger, 
an’ hit wuz er full hour, foh I could 
git my riled feelin’s smooved out. 

‘‘Arter supper Miss Helen sot on de 
front deck er lookin’ at de lights er 
Vicksbu’g, as we went ’roun’ dat big 
hoss-shoe ben’, fer mos’ er hour. De 
Cap’n, an’ de clerks, w’en de Cap’n 
wuzzen ’roun,’ an’ er lot er urrer 
gemmun who got dey se’ves interduced 
wuz er hoppin’ an er skippin’ ’roun’ 
Miss Helen, an’ showin’ her dis, an’ 
pintin’ her dat, tell hit wud er run 
some folks ’stract’d; but Miss Helen, 
she hilt her own, an’ laff ’an talk back 
pleasant’, tell I thought I nuvver see 
her ’pear so ’han’sum. I stayed 
close by an’ kep’ my eyes on Miss 
Helen, an’ ef anybody hed dassunt ter 
say er word ter her whut wuzzen right, 
I’d er bus’ his head wide open ef dey 
kilt me de nex’ minute. 

‘*Wunst Miss Helen tu’n an’ look at 
me an’ say, ‘Pompey, hev you hed 
yer supper,’ ‘an’ nurrer time, ‘Are dey 
treatin you well on de boat Pompey?”’’ 

‘*W’en sum er de gemmun hyerd her 
talk dis way ter me, an’ foun’ out | 
wuz her nigger, dey pass by me sorter 
keerless lak an’ say, ‘Here’s ha’f er 
dollar fur you Pompey,’ ‘An’ some 
time it wuz, ‘Pompey youse er -clever 
feller, hyer is er dollar fur you’. Well 
Suh, I got nigh onter five dollars dat 
night.”’ 

Again the ‘‘kee-yaw-yaw’”’ laugh shot 
from the lips of the negro as he re- 
called the effect of the reflected beauty 
of his young Mistress upon his pocket. 

“Tt wuz wile all dose gemmun wuz 
er talkin’ an’ er scrapin’ ’roun’ Miss 
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Helen dat I seed Mister Faulkner agin’, 
leanin’ erginst de gyards smokin’ er 
siggar an’ lookin’ back at de lights er 
Vicksbu’g we wuz er leavin’ behin.’ 
Wunst I seed him tu’n an’ look at 
Miss Helen w’en she had gin one er 
her musical laughs dat nused ter set 
Major Saturn half crazy. At desame 
time I see Miss Helen look at him—an’ 
dey bofe look steady at each urrer, 
*peared ter me, fur “bout er minute. 
Den Miss Helen tu’n to answer one er 
de scrapin’ gemmun, an’ Mister Faulk- 
ner look back at Vicksbu’g. Bym-by, 
I ketch ’em lookin’ at each urrer agin, 
an’ den dey bofe turn quick an’ nuvver 
look no more. I say ter myse’f ‘Hi!’ 
Da’s all I sayd, but I thunk er heap. 

‘*Well Suh, arter while Miss Helen 
say she’s tired, an’ would retire. So 
sayin’ good-night ter all, an’ tellin’ me 
ter take kyer er myself, she rejourned 
ter her room.”’ 

‘Dey put me ’way up in de place 
call’ de Texas, er Mexico, I dunno’ 
w’ich, but Shoo! I wuzzuntgwine ter 
stay up dah dat fur f’um Miss Helen! 
Whut ef de boat tuk fire an’ Miss 
Helen burn up. WhutI gwine ter say 
ter’ her Maw, w’en I see her? Naw 
Suh! I riz rite up f’um dat Mexico 
place, an’ say ter myse’f ‘I’ze gwine 
ter go down close ter whar Miss Helen 
is.’ Sol krep’ ’outen on de hurrikin 
deck, an’ med my way vehy keerful 
ter de back steps. 

‘**T stay’d at de stern er de boat er 
minute lookin aroun’. We dun got 
*outen de Missipy, clare th’u’ de ole 
River, an’ wuz now way up de ’Azoo. 
De paddle wheels on bofe side of de 
boat wuz er makin’ music as dey hit 
de water; two steam pipes close ter me 
wuz er sayin’ ,—‘korf-korf, korf-korf’,~ 
an’ de ole boat wuz er trem’lin’ an’ er 
shakin’. Outen de top er de big 
chimleys whut wuz bigger ’n taller ’n 
er gum tree, de sparks wuz flyin’ an’ 
de smoke come po’rin’ out up dah, in 
two long trails an’ got mixed, tell dey 
look lak two big snakes er twist’in’ 
deyse’ves tergerrer way down de 
river, an’ er crawlin’ arter us. 

‘‘Jes’ den I looks for’d an’ see Mis- 
ter Faulkner er walkin’ up an’ down 
on de hurrikin deck wit dat everlas’- 
in’ siggar in his mouf. I laugh in my 
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sleeve an’ say, ‘I speck he cain’ res’ 
fur thinkin’ er Miss Helen. Den I 
went down de back stairs an’ hunted 
fur Miss Helen’s room. I kep’ er tap- 
pin’ at fust one doh an’ den anurrer, 
till at las’ Icome ter de right room, 
an’ we’n Miss Helen hyer me she say 
in dat sorf way er hern. 

***TIs dat you Pompey? Whut is de 
matter? Is dare any trouble?’ 

** ‘No Miss Helen;’ sez I, ‘dah ain’ 
no trouble yit, but dey mebbe some, 
an’ I come hyer ter be close ter you ef 
sumpin’ do happen.’ 

*‘Den she ax wont I be discumfuter- 
ble out dah; an’ I tell her, ‘no maam’, 
casin’ twuz er wahm night an’ I puf- 
fers bein’ out dohs. 

‘*Well Suh, I lays down in de cor- 
ner,’ hin’ some trunks so de watch- 
man couldn’ see me, but clost ter Miss 
Helen’s doh, an’ prez’n’y, 1 drapped 
orf in er light doze. I speck I mus’ er 
slep’ three er foh hours, when all ter 
wunst, dat boat gin er big jar an’— 
an’—dat ole boat Suh, went ter trem’- 
lin’ an’ ur shakin’ lak a nigger wid er 
swamp chill. I runs for’d, an’ de lit- 
tle bells wuz er jinglin’ down on de bi- 
ler deck, an’ de Mate, an’ de rouster- 
bouts, an de deck han’s was er runnin’ 
’roun’ an’ cussin’ turhbul. Den some 
body holler out dat de boat had struck 
er snag an’ wuz gwine down. Some- 
body else holler, ‘wake up de passen- 
gers,’ an’ foh ‘twuz outen his mouf I 
dun fly back ter Miss Helen, an’ wuz 
poun’in’ on her doh, an’ er hollerin’ 
ter her ter ‘wake up quick,’ dat ‘de 
bote wuz er sinkin’. But she, de 
Lawd bless her angel soul, wuz so tired 
f’um all dem three days runnin’ aroun’ 
in Vicksbu’g dat de jar an’ trem’lin’ 
of de boat, all de rousterbouts gwine 
on, an’ all de ’citement down stairs, 
an’ me er caliin’ ter her, nuvver move 
her. Sol hit at de dohagin an I hyer 
her sorf sweet voice sayin’. 

‘* Ts dat you Pompey? 
matter? 

‘An! I holler back, ‘fer Gawd er 
Mighty sake Miss Helen, git up quick 
an’ open dis doh; de boats sinkin’ an’ 
er sinkin’ fas’. Quick, chile, hurry or 
we'll all be drownded.’ De nex’ secun’ 


Whuts de 


I hyer her bahr foot hit de floh, an’ 
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hyer her tryin’ ter open de doh. Den 
she called out: 

‘***Pompey, somethin’s de matter wid 
de doh!’ 

‘Jes den I feel de boat settlin’ for’d, 
an’ er kareenin’ over ter one side, an’ 
er trem’lin’ all over, w’ilst de women 
wuz er screechin’, an’ men hollerin’, 
an’ de tables, cheers an’ chandaleers 
wuz er smashin’ inside de cabin. 

‘**Den I cry out quick ter Miss Helen, 
wid my heart in my throat an’ tears 
runnin’ down my face: 

‘** ‘Miss Helen, run out ’outen yoh 
front doh an’ down de cabin ter de 
back doh at de end, an’ I’ll be dah 
ter meet you an’ he’p you.’ 

‘‘T hyer her say as cool as er cu- 
cumber: 

** “All right Pompey,’ an’ her front 
doh bang, an’ I kno’d she wuz gone. 
Den I tell you, I did sum fas’ runnin’ 
an’ got ’roun’ de back gyards ter meet 
her. Jes den de ole boat gin anurrer 
sot an’ sudge for’d, an’ sumpin’ orful 
heavy fell agin de doh befoh me an’ I 
couldn’ budge it. I holler fer Miss 
Helen an’ dah wuz no answer. I looked 
lak er crazy nigger, an’ wuz gwine 
’stracted fas’ w’en I hyer somebody 
leapin’ down de back steps an’ I see 
Mister Faulkner wid his face white an’ 
eyes er blazin’. Heketched me by de 
shoulder an’ say: 

** *Whah Miss Dabney?’ 

‘‘T bust out er cryin’ en say: 

** ‘She in dah summers, an’ I cain’ 
git to her,’ 

‘**He tuk a floh mop in his han’, an’ 
gin dat doh sich er smash dat ev’y 
pane er glass wuz bus’ ter pieces. Den 
wid his fingers er trem’in’ he toh out 
mos er de sash, er cuttin’ his han’s as 
he dun it, an’ tried ter git thu’, but de 
boat. had sot dis way an’ dat way an’ 
flung de funnicher agin de doh an 
block hit up. Den he call ter her an’ 
nobody answer. Den he tuk one 
steady look up de cabin an’ sayd: 

** “Thank Gawd, yonder she is;’ an’ 
de nex’ minute he done lef’ me an’ wuz 
flyin’ up stairs an’ me arter him. He 
had no time ter lose, kase de boat wuz 
sinkin’ steady. I see him take up er 
ax an’ bre’k in de transum. I wuz 
wid him w’en he pull it out an’ we 
bofe look in, an’ dah de cabin wuz, 
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full er water, wid tables an’ chairs an’ 
dead folks floatin’ aroun’. De water 
had riz up ter de ceilin’ in de gemmun’s 
cabin, an’ wuz puttin’ out de lights 
w’en we look in. Den we look de 
urrer way, an’ dah almos’ right under 
us wuz Miss Helen in her white night 
gown an’ long black hair er fallin’ over 
her shoulders an’ pinned bowdashusly 
ter de wall. Dah she wuz, waist deep 
in water, an’ pinned, suh, by dem big 
dinin’ tables an’ things, so she couldn’ 
move herse’f, er lif? her han’s. Mister 
Faulkner spoke up ter her lak light- 
nin’. 

‘***Miss Dabney, are you hurt?’ 

**‘An’ she look up lak she _ sorter 
dazed, an’ wid er faint smile she say: 

‘* *Sumpin’ has struck me, I believe.’ 

Den Mr. Faulkner, stoopin’ way 
down, sayd: 

‘**T cain’ quite reach yoh shoulders 
to lif? you up; kin you raise yoh han’s 
ter me?’ She shuk her head an’ look 
up, an’ den we see her fix—she wuz 
pinned in an’ hilt down by dose varus 
contrapshuns in de cabin. Now, all 
dis tuk place foh a man could say Jack 
Roberson an’ count twenty, if I is slow 
in tellin’ it. De nex’ thing, I hyer 
Mister Faulkner say: 

‘**T hate to do it, but I mus’ save 
you any way,’ an’ Lor’ bless you, dat 
man take dat big scrumshus suit 0’ 
Miss Helen’s hair in his han’s an’ lif’ 
her clare up by it jes as de boat gin 
anurrer roll an’ flung de tables offen her. 
Den, ’foh dey roll back, Mister Faulk- 
ner had a good holt on her arms, an’ 
wid de veins er stan’in’ out in his forrid 
lak cords, he drug her th’u the tran- 
sum, an’ toted her in his arms to one 
o’ de boats dey kep’on de hurrikin deck, 
made her lay down on some baggin’ 
he flung in de boat, an’ den quicker ’n 
a flash he tuk his black dress coat off 
an’ put it ’roun’ Miss Helen snug an’ 
nice.”’ 

“De nex’ t’ing dat man do, an’ I 
never see a man so quick on de trig- 
ger, he whip out his knife, cut de ropes 
tyin’ de boat to de deck, put two oars 
in, an’ den stoppin’ fer de fus’ time 
an’ wipin’ his face wid his hankercher, 
he say to me as we bofe wuz leanin’ 
*ginst de boat, ‘If we go down entirely 
we kin float off safe in dis.’ 


**All dis time Miss Helen nuvver say 
aword. Her face wuz mighty red w’en 
Mister Faulkner put his arms rounst 
her, an’ pack her to dat boat; but 
w’en he put his nice black coat roun’ 
her she look up, gra’ful at him, an’ I 
see a sof’ look in her eyes w’en dey 
wuz on him; so I say to myse’f, ‘Hi!’ 
agin. I tell you, suh, you kain, fool 
dis nigger ’bouten some things.”’ 


‘“‘What became of the steamboat? 
I asked, really interested in the story. 
‘*Did she go to the bottom, and you 
three float off down the stream ?’’ 

‘‘Naw, suh; an’ yes, suh, bofe. 
W’ile Mister Faulkner wuz savin’ an’ 
takin’ keer 0’ Miss Helen, de ole boat 
tu’n her head outen to’ards de middle 
o’ de river an’ settled down on de bot- 
tom wid her hin’ end, whar we wuz, 
lift up so dat de bow, as dey call hit, 
wuz all outen sight; but de two big 
chimleys wuz pintin’ up at de stars lak 
de toes of a dead nigger. Mister 
Faulkner tole Miss Helen de boat would 
sink no moh, an’ if it did, he could 
bring her safe to sho’ anyhow.”’ 

‘*‘What became of the other passen- 
gers? I asked. 

‘Some of ’em drowneded an’ some 
tuk to de boats an’ pull down de river 
fur he’p. You see, dah wuz a big 
overflow dat spring, an’ de banks o’ de 
°’Azoo River whar we wuz havin’ our 
mizry wuz kivered wid water, an’ dey 
couldn’ lan’ dah. Someo’ degemmun 
dat wuz so spry roun’ Miss Helen de 
foh part o’ de night wuz pyerched up 
on: bales an’ planks not fur fum us, 
but as dey didn’ have all de cloze on 
dey wanted, kep’ er ’speckful distance 
fum Miss Helen. Some had on one 
thing and some anurrer, an’ some had 
on skasely nothin’. Mister Faulkner, 
as he tole Miss Helen, had nuvver 
gone to bed dat night; he sayd he 
couldn’t sleep; 80, dar he wuz all fixed 
up nice, cep’n his coat, which he done 
flung roun’ Miss Helen. Dem men 
had him fenced orf fum her de evenin’ 
befoh, but, bless yoh soul, honey, he 
sholy had ’em fenced orf on de hurrikin 
deck dat night. ’*Peared to me Mister 
Faulkner and Miss Helen got to un- 
nerstan’in’ each urrer pow’ful well 
dat night on sich short ’quaintance 
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Dey nuvver sayd much, but what dey 
did say sholy counted. 


‘*W’ile we wuz all dar waitin’ fur de 
row boats to come back fur us, we 
hyerd a steamboat whistle up de river. 
I tell you, ev’ybody wuz sho glad. All 
de men got bole an’ started to bet whut 
steamer hit wuz, an’ sevrul uv de ladies 
tuk de hyxterix. We hyerd her com- 
in’ closer an’ closer, her paddles hittin’ 
de water a mile away, an’ de big bell 
soundin’ fur a cotton landing’. Bym- 
by we seed her come sweepin’ roun’ de 
ben’ o’ de river, wid her lights an’ big 
black chimleys, an’ piled all roun’ wid 
cotton bales. All de gemmen got ter 
hollerin’ an’ wavin’ dey hankerchers, 
but she seed us ’thout dat, an’ blowed 
her whistle an’ toll her big bell, an’ 
come a bearin’ down majestic on us, 
drapped down stream an’ den moved 
back sorf up to us. Well, suh, I hyer 
dem river men a hollerin’ an’ er splain- 
in’ ter each urrer, an’ a cussin’ ’cross 
de water, ’foh de boat flung a single 
plank to us. I tell you, suh, dem river 
men warn’ no way ’ligious. De wuz 
a cussin’ foh de boat sunk, an’ a cus- 
sin’ w’en she gwine down, an’ a cus- 
sin’ w’en turrer boat arriv’. *Twas 
cussin’ all de time. 


‘*Well, twarn’ fifteen minutes foh we 
wuz tuk aboard, an’ dey wuz a projick- 
in’ roun’ in de cabin to see if anybody 
done lef’ er livin’ in dah. W’ile dey 
at dat, Mr. Faulkner axed me if I 
knowd whar wuz Miss_ Helen’s 
trunk. I tole him one wuz on de 
forrard deck an’ now in de bottom o’ 
de river, and de urrer one Miss Helen 
had moved clost to her room on de 
back gyards. 

‘“Well, suh, I never seed such a man. 
He swung hizse’f over de side 0’ de 
roof, slip down de pos’, me arter him; 
an’ bless you, we fin’ dat trunk all 
kivered up wid urrer things. I see 
Mr. Faulkner gin de Mate five dollers, 
an’ dat trunk in jes no time wuz settin’ 
by Miss Helen’s state-room doh, as 
peaceful as ef nuffin ever done hap- 
pen. Den Mister Faulkner sont me to 
tell her de trunk wuz dah. W’enI tap 
at Miss Helen doh, an’ tole her whut 
Mr. Faulkner say, she nuvver say 
nuffin fer a minute, an’ bym-by she 


put out her putty han’ an’ gin me Mis- 
ter Henry’s coat an’ sayd: 

***Kerry it to him at once, Pompey‘ 
an’ tell him I say ter please take keer 
0’ hizse’f.’ I walks down de cabin 
wid de coat, an’ as I go I say. ter my- 
se’f—‘Hi!’ 

‘We got back to Vicksbu’g nex’ 
ev’nin’, an’ Miss Helen gin up her 
Silver Crik trip. She ’lowed dat her 
ma would be ’stracted; sides ha’f her 
cloze wuz in de bottom o’ dat ’Azoo 
River; an’ so she lit out fur home an’ 
me wid her. Mister Henry seed Miss 
Helen orf at de kyars. I hyerd him 
tell her he compel to go up de river de 
nex’ day to one o’ his pa’s plantations, 
an’ he hope to see her agin in two 
weeks. 

‘*Den Miss Helen say fur him not to 
hurry hizse’f; dat cotton an’ corn an’ 
levees wuz very important, an’ mussen 
be ’glected fur nuffin ur nobody. Den 
she look away ’cross de hills roun’ 
Vicksbu’g as ef she didn’ know Mister 
Faulkner was stan’in’ close by her er 
hol’in’ out his han’ to say good-bye. 

“T jes wonder whut meks women 
folks so agervatin’. Dat wuz de vehy 
way Dinah used ter treat me some- 
times; an’ ’speshul w’en dat yaller 
nigger, Cesar, wuz roun’. But, Lor’ 
bless you, w’en me an’ Miss Helen 
done got back. an’ Dinah an’ all de 
res’ hyer ’bout de tuhrbul steamboat 
*sperience, an’ how hope to save Miss 
Helen’s life—shoo! Cesar don’t stan’ 
no mo’ chance arter dat wid Dinah. 
An’ dat Cesar up an’ tole Dinah dat 
ef he’d been dah he’d done more ’n 
me; dat he’d er got Miss Helen outen 
dat place widout de hope ur Mister 
Fanlkner; but hit wouldn’ do, Dinah 
*gin ter look sorf on me fum dat vehy 
night. 

‘In ’bout two weeks I notice Miss 
Helen gittin’ onreslis. She ’peared 
mighty intrusted in readin’ de Vicks- 
bu’g papers *bouten de ’rival o’ de 
boats an’ sice like. One day Ole Miss 
say to her: 

***Helen, I didn’ know you lak de 
papers.’ 

‘*An’ Miss Helen say sumpin’ keer- 
less, an’ her face git red lak a peony. 

**De vehy nex’ evenin’ Ole Miss an’ 
Miss Helen wuz sittin’ on de front 
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gal’ry, talkin’ wid Major Carlisle, Ole 
Miss’ brudder fum Virginny, whut spen’ 
a few weeks wid de fam’ly ev’y ye’r. 
Hit wuz er plezzunt ev’nin’ in May, 
jes *foh sun down. I wuz waterin’ 
Miss Helen’s plants by the doh steps. 
Some locusues wuz singin’ dey moan- 
ful song in de trees. I kin hyer dem 
locusses ter dis day. 

**Prez’ny, I hyer Major Carlisle say 
dat de locusses wuz increasin’ an’ dat 
dey all had the letter ““W’’ on dey 
wings, an’ people sayd it token trouble 
er comin’, an’ de letter ‘‘W’’ showed 
whut it wuz gwine ter be. Ole Miss 
laugh an’ say, 

***It mus’ be war, fur de overflow 
has already come an’ we hev de trouble 
of water.’ 

**Major Carlisle say, blowin’ de ash- 
es offen his seegar, dat W stood fur 
urrer troubles ’sides war,—dat he 
’membered hearin’ wine an’ women 
put in dat lis’, an’ we mus’ not furgit 
dat W stan’ fur WOE hitse’f.’ 

**Den Miss Helen speak up an’ sayd, 
she b’lieved dey wuz superstitious; an’ 
jes den I hyer Major Carlisle say, 

***Whut a splendid hossman dat is 
ridin’ yonder.’ 

**We all look up, an’ see a young 
man cant’rin’ ’long de big road on er 
fine black hoss. De hoss wuz skittish 
an’ skerry, but his rider sot him lak 
dey was one piece. W’en he come to 
our big gate de gemmun stop an’ raise 
de latch, an’ we could see him thu’ de 
trees comin’ roun’ de av’nu’ curve an’ 
ridin’ up toards de house whar we wuz. 
I look jes’ once an’ kno’d who ’twuz. 
Den I look quick fur Miss Helen, an’ 
she done vanish. Itu’n den to Major 
Carlisle an’ say, 

** ‘Dats Mister Henry Faulkner Suh.’ 

** Well, dey sut’ney wuz glad to see 
him, an’ inshured him so. Ole Miss 
look lak she never leggo his han’ an’ 
call him her daughters preserver. Den 
she tole me to have Mister Faulkner’s 
hoss tuk at once to de stable. Major 
Carlisle wuz also pow’ful perlite. Den 


dey bofe gin to say whar is Helen? 
An’ jesden Miss Helen step outen de 
hall lookin’ so putty dat I see Mister 
Faulkner’s eyes look lak dey wuz eat- 
in’ her up, an’ his voice had a kin’ er 
tremble as he say, 
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‘***Miss Dabney, do we need to be 
interdooced ?” 

*T had bin wonderin’ what make 
Miss Helen leavs so sudden w’en 
she seed Mister Henry ercomin’. Dah 
she bin lookin’ fur him fur days, an’ 
now w’en he got in sight an’ wuz mos’ 
dah, she run away. I axed Dinah 
*’bout sich ’havior, an’ she toss her 
haid an’ sayd, we men folks wuz stoopid 
an’ couldn’ see th’u’ a mill stone wid 
a hole in it. 

‘*Howsomever, I sayd to Dinah dat 
I never seed Miss Helen look puttier 
in mah life, an’ dat shesut’ny wuz too 
putty fur any one man in de worl. 
Den Dinah snap me up again by axin’ 
me how many men did I speck Miss 
Helen to marry. I tried to sass her 
back, but she lef’ me ’foh I could 
*spress myse’i. I tell you Suh, 
women folks is sho’ curus. 

‘‘Arter aw’ile dey all went into de 
Libra’ry, an’ I hyer den laughin’ an’ 
gwine on wid some moh comp’ny whut 
hed drapt in. I went out an’ sot onde 
front steps er listnin’ to de locusses 
an’ thinkin’ bout whut Major Carlisle 
say "bout dat W ondey wings. ’Pears 
to me I kin hyer dem locusses singin’ 
to dis vehy day. Hit was sholy a sol- 
umcholly tune. 

‘*Arter dat day, dah wuz great car- 
ryin’s on at de big house, an’ whut 
wid rides an’ picnics an’ parties an’ 
sich like, de summer pass away an’ 
fall come. I kep’ wond’rin’ w’en 
Mister Henry an’ Miss Helen gwine fix 
dat thing up whut wuzbarin’ so on dey 
min’s. Sev’rul times I see Mister 
Henry gittin’ ready to speak. an’ Miss 
Helen would tu’n it orf, urjump up an’ 
say she didn’ know whar her fan wuz 
an’ all sich talk. Women is sut’ney 
curus an’ aggervatin’. 

‘‘Bym-by, Mister Henry quit comin’ | 
an’ nigh a whole mont’ pass an’ no 
Mister Henry.» Den we hyer he wuz 
gwine ’roun’ a good deal wid a young 
lady whut wuz vis’tin’ his Pa and Ma, 
an’ dat she was pow’ful hansum, an’ 
folks sayd she had ketched Mister 
Henry. I hyerd Major Carlisle talkin’ 
*bout hit to Ole Mistis at de breakfas’ 
table, an’ I notice Miss Helen talk 
mighty gay but she don’ eat nuffin. 

‘*A few nights arter dat de big house 
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wuz full er comp’ny, an’ Miss Helen 
wuz movin’ roun’ dressed in black 
velvet an’ diamon’s, an’ lookin’ lak er 
queen. Sevrul gemmun was er skip- 
pin’ roun’ her, as usual, w’en Mister 
Henry Fauikner wuz ‘nounced an’ 
walked in. He soon come to Miss 
Helen wid his ole bright way an’ smile, 
but w’ile she wuz monstus perlite to 
him, she hilt him orf ter arms length, 
an’ sho’ly friz him. She axed him 
how he’d been de pas’ mont’, an’ ’foh 
he could say er word she tu’n aroun’ 
an’ smile at anurrer gemmun in sich er 
way as sot de little fellerhaf ’stracted. 
I see Mister Henry tu’n a strange 
s’prise’ look at Miss Helen, an’ walk 
away. He nuvver look at her no mo’ 
but spoke to dis one, an’ dat one in 
his fine han’some way, an’ den I hyer 
him makin his skuses to Major Carlisle 
for leavin so early, an’ axed fur his 
hoss to be brung roun’. Den I see 
him slip outen de room quietly. Miss 
Helen went on talkin’ as doh she nuv- 
ver see nuffin nurr know nuffin, but 
w’en Mister Faulkner walk outen de 
room, I tell you she knowed it. I had 
sont de order fur Mister Henry’s hoss 
an’ he wuz come, an’ I wuz at de end 
of de gal’lry lookin’ at him er cham- 
pin’ on de bitan’ er stampin’ de groun, 
w’en I see Mister Henry come down de 
steps, an’ walk toards de hoss rack 
under de trees an’ ’gin ter onhitch him. 
He wuz mos’ ready to mount, w’en I 
seed Miss Helen come outen de cun- 
suvatory an’ stan’ in de shadder o’ de 
trees close to him ’foh he sees her, an’ 
I hear her say mighty sorf lak, 

***Are you goin’ so soon?’ 

‘*He tu’n quick an’ sayd, 

***Why should I not go?’ 

‘*Den J hyer her answer in dat mel- 
ler voice 0’ hern, 

‘** “Of co’se ef you are tired 0’ us an’ 
purfer to go we kin say nuffin.’ 

**Arter a few secon’s Mister Henry 
spoke, 

***You seem so indif’runt to-night, I 
thought my absence would be nothin’ 
to you.’ 

‘Den Miss Helen say, 

‘**T wuz no mo’ indif’runt to you 
than you have been to us for de las’ 
mont’.’ 


*‘Den Iseed Mr. Henry look close at 
Miss Helen an’ say, 

***T could not he’p mahse’f, for mah 
cousin, Miss Hayes, has been wid us a 
mont’ an’ I had to be her escort an’ 
could not leave.’ 

***Wuz she yoh cousin you say?’ 
Miss Helen axed him, lookin’ up. 

***Yes’, said Mister Henry, ‘mah 
fus’ cousin.’ 

‘*Den I see Miss Helen’s head droop 
an’ she mada little marks on de groun’ 
wid de toe o’ her shoe. Den lookin’ 
up sideways at Mister Henry she sayd, 

***Mus’ you leave so soon?’ 

*‘An’ Mister Henry say low, but I 
could hyer him, 

*** T would love never to leave you 
again.’ 

‘‘Den I see his head ben’in’ 
her, wile her face wuz hid. 
wile I hyer him say, 

‘** “Helen Ilove you wid mah whole 
soul; will you let me stay wid you an’ 
never go away.’ 

‘Miss Helen’s head kept a goin’ 
down, and he sayd again’, ‘will you 
Helen? 

‘Den I see Miss Helen lift her face 
to his an’ I see him put his arms 
’roun’ her, an’ dey kiss one long kiss. 
Den Miss Helen say quick 

***Lemme go, somebody will see us.’ 

An’ Mister Henry say, 

‘**T don’t keer if the whole worl’ 
see us. You are mine.’ An’ he kiss 
her again an’ again, wile his big 
black hoss wuz champin’ de bit an’ 
stampin’ de gravel. 

‘*But Bym-by Miss Helen tell him 
she mus’ go, dat de comp’ny would 
be axin fur her; so arter Mister Hen- 
ry say, ‘plague take de comp’ny,’ an’ 
he dun tuk a dozen moh kisses, he toh 
hiase’f away, an’ rid in a gallop down 
de road, w’ile Miss Helen slip back 
thu the consuvvatory an’ inter de par- 
ler. Ina fewminnits I see her in dah 
wid de people, an’ her black eyes wuz 
a dancin’ an’ her cheeks wuz a_ blaz— 
in’ red, and I ’clare to grashus she 
wuz to putty fur anything. 

‘T hyer one 0’ dem gemmun ax her 
wha she get dem rosesin her cheeks; 
wuz hit do wuk er de Lawd urr of 
man. And Miss Helen laff an’ say 


over 
Arter 


she wouldn’ answer sich er question. 
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Dem I laff ter myse’f, kase I kno’d a 
thing or two. 

**Arter dat, dah wuz moh kerryin’s 
on, an’ parties an’ sich lak, an’ soon 
ev’ ybody kno’d of de ’gagement. 

‘**Well de weddin. day was p’inted 
fur Thursday de tent’ o’ June. My 
Lands! whut atime o’ fixin’ up dah 
wuz in de big house. Dey bought 
noo funnicher an cahpets, dough 
whut dey had wuz fine enough. A lot 
o’ de laklies’ women in de quarters 
wuz brung up to de house to ’sist de 
house suvvants in de extry work. 
Den whut a bakin an’a bilin’ an’a 
a cookin’. Me and Ceasar wuz sont 
on horseback all over de country a 
kerryin’ de invites to de Saturns, de 
Uranusses, de Shelbys, de Carletons, 
and all be big folks. On top o’ dat, de 
’lations of Ole Mahster an Mistis come 
all de way fum old Virginny to see de 
mahiage. De house wuz full 0’ comp- 
’ny fur days foh de time, an’ Miss 
Helen wuz in an’ out’ mungst ’em 
happy as a bird. 

‘De mahiage wuz to take place on 
de mohnin’ ob de tent’ o’ June, an’ 
dey wuz to go Norf on a bridal tower. 
Mister Henry Faulkner had gone to 
Noo Orleens, on biz’ness, an’ wuz ter 
rive on de nint’. He had sont two 0’ 
his trunks and dey wuz put in de room 
set apart fur him. 

“On June de eight in de arter- 
noon—My Lawd! I kin never furgit 
dat day-—hit makes me sick to dis hour 
to think about it. De gemmuns wuz 
er smokin’ dey siggars on de gal’ry 
an’ de ladies wuz in de libra’y, ur in 
dey rooms, w’en we see a man er gal- 
lopin’ up de road lak mad. Does you 
know Suh, w’en I see dat man er tear- 
in’ “long, I feei, down inside o’ me, 
that sumpin’ drefful was gwine to hap- 
pen. 

‘*‘T wuz on de gall’ry me an’ Caesar, 
passin’ ’roun’ some cups 0’ coffee, 
w’en I see dat man tu’n in our big 
gate an’ come er lopin’ up de road 
dat swircled roun’ th’u de grove up to 
de house. I notice the gemmun put 
down dey cups an’ siggars an’ look 
steady atthatman. Dah had been a 
rain dat ev’nin’ an’ deman’s cloze 
wuz all splashed wid mud; an’ w’en 
he flung hizse’f orf de hoss an’ come 


yalkin’ quick to de house, I notice his 
hoss wuz kivered with lather, and 
trem’ling an’ blowin’ fit to kill. Some 
o’ de gemmun seemto know de man 
an’ took his han’ and axed him anx- 
ious lak. 

***Is anything de matter’? An’ he, 
as sullen as de grave, sayd, 

‘**Bad nooz indeed’. 

‘Den he inquested de gemmun ter 
meet him in de parler, an’ not let Ole 
Miss ur Miss Helen be dah. So w’en 
dey got in, dah wuz a whole clump 0’ 
ladies who dun smelt trouble a’ ready. 
Den dey all crowd ’roun’ him an’ say, 

‘**Pur God’s_ sake tell us whuts de 
matter.’ 

**An’ de man tuk a tellygraph ’out- 
en his pocket an’ read wid his voice 
low, an’ Dinah copy hit for me arter- 
wards: 

NEW ORLEANS, JUNE 8, 1859 
Cuas. F. Brown, 
Medfield, Miss. 

Henry Faulkner was shot and killed here 
to-day. Letter by mail. Break news to the 
Dabneys at once. What must be done with 
the body. 

GEORGE ELLERTON, 

As soon as de last word dun read de 
gemmun say all ’roun’ de room My 
Gawd! and Good Gawd! Densome 
one say, don’ let Miss Helen hyer dis. 
Let it be broke to her gently. An’ if 
I live to speak it, right dah befoh our 
eyeswas Miss Helen white as death, 
stan’in’ inde doh ’twixt de two par- 
lers wid de porcher curtains fallin’ 
*bout her like a pictur. She look at 
us all wid er orful look in her eyes, 
an’ say, 

‘**Whut has happen’. Is dare any 
trouble?’ 

‘““W’en she say dat, some 0’ de 
gemmun groan, an’ de ladies put dey 
hankercher to dey eyes and cried. 
Nobody seem able or willin’ to break 
dat sweet young heart. An’ so Miss 
Helen tuk a step forard an’ wid her 
lef han’ on her breast er clutchin’ her 
dress she say, 

‘*“Tel] me whut has happen’.’ 

**An’ Ole Major Carlisle, whut wuz 
her uncle, come up to her an’ tuk her 
han’ an’ sayd, 

‘**Gawd pity you Helen. Henry 
Faulkner was shot an’ kilt in Noo Or- 
leens to-day.’ 





Tr sete 
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‘‘Ef I live to a thousan’ ye’r I ken 
never furgit de look Miss Helen tu’n 
on dat man an’ de folks stanin’ roun’. 
It hu’ts me inside tell dis day. She 
nuvver say one word, but jes put her 
han’s dis way over her heart, an’ 
fell back on de floh, straight as a 
shingle, an’ lookin’ lak she was dead 
asadoh nail. Eve’body commence’ 
runnin’ hyer an’ dah, callin’ fur dis 
an’ callin’ fur dat, an’ nobody payin’ 
any ’tention to nobody, w’en I jes 
drap down by her an’ say, 

‘*‘Oh Miss Helen! Please Ma’am 
don’ take on so. Jesspeak a word to 
yoh poh nigger. Ain’t I yoh nigger? 
Dis is Pomp er talkin’ ter you Miss 
Helen. Don’ you hyer me Miss Hel- 
en?’ 

*‘An’so, I jes wen’ ona wringin’ 
mah han’s lak I wuz stracted an’ so I 
wuz. But Miss Helen nuvver sayd 
one word, nur open her eyes; but lay 
all white an’ still wid bofe han’s over 
her heart, jes so, 

‘De nex’ t’ingI know Ole Mistus 
wuz in dah an’ I tell you Suh, she riz 
tothe ’casion. She wuz orful kam, 
but she gin orders roun’ dah dat 
’minded me o’ Ole Mahster. She had 
Miss Helen move right up in her 
room. Some c’ de ole fam’ly frien’s 
Judge Saturn and Colonel Curtis an’ 
Major Carlisle, Ole Mistus brudder, 
lif’ up de po’ crush chile, an’ toted her 
up stairs wid tears adrappin’ down 
dey cheeks as dey went. Den Ole 
Miss had de doh shet, and hed Miss 
Helen rubbed an’ fanned; an’ sont one 
ofde suvvants a tearin on horseback 
arter de doctor. ‘‘’Twus mos’ an hour 
foh Miss Helen open her eyes, an’ 
whut you reckon she say? She call 
her Ma to her, an’ asole Miss’ ben’ 
over an’ say wid trem’lin lips, 

***Whats de matter darter, whut kin 
we do fur you?’ 

‘*Miss Helen look up wid de same 
*spression I hev seed in adeer’s eyes 
w’en hit been shot, an’ say, 

‘** ‘Mother I wan’ his body ship’ hyer 
at once, and buried ’hin’ de chu’ch.’ 

‘‘Ole Miss’, wid de tears runnin’ 
down her cheeks, nodded her head an’ 
sayd wid a chokin’ voice, 

** ‘Tt shall be done my chile.’ 

**Ole Miss’ no sooner sayd dis an’ riz 


to go, when Miss Helen put her two 
han’s over her heart an’ agin jes lak 
she done befoh, as if it wuz breakin, 
an’ den wid a wail dat dey all hyerd 
down stairs, and broke us all down agin, 
she cry, 

***Oh! my po’ heart. It will sho’ly 
break. Oh Lord, have mercy on me.’ 

‘‘Den her ma an’ sev’rul of de ladies 
run back to her an’ coo over her, an’ 
pet her w’ile er sayin’, 

‘¢*Ves Darlin’, Jesus will have mer- 
cy on you. He will he’p you dear.’ 
An’ you hyer me Suh, Miss Helen dun 
gone off agin in one o’ dem dead 
faints. I wuz a stan’in’ at de doh 
w’en all this gwine on, wid mah heart 
all burst to pieces, an’ cryin’ fit to 
kill. I sho love Miss Helen, Suh. 

‘*‘Bym-by the ladies fotch Miss Hel- 
en too again wid dey han’ rubbin’ and 
smellin’ salt. Den de Doctor came 
an’ gin her su’thing to quiet her, an’ 
lef directions for de ladies to leave de 
room. So dey all wen’ down stairs, 
an’ Ole Miss’ went out to gin some 
mo’ orders, an’ dah wuz Miss Helen 
layin’ w’ite an’ stillon the baid, an’ 
her eyes closed, and nobody in de 
room but Dinah, an’ me outside in de 
hall a, settin on de floh wid mah haid 
agin de doh, an’ my tears a drippin’ 
on de carpet, I speckI mus’ grieve 
louder’n I think, w’en I hyer Miss 
Helen’s voice sorf an’ low. 

‘**Who is dat at de doh Dinah?’ 

**An’ Dinah say, 

*‘“Tain’ nobody but Pompey, Miss 
Helen.’ 

‘*Den I hyer Miss Helen say, 

***Tell him he can come in fura 
minute.”’ 

‘*So Dinah come to de doh wid her 
eyes all red, and sez vehy gentle to 
me, 

‘«*Pompey, Miss Helen say. you can 
come in fur a minute.’ 

‘*W’en I tipinan’ see Miss Helen lay- 
in’ in de baid wid her face as white as 
de sheet, her black hair flung down on 
the piller an’ her eyes burnin’ lak fire 
wuz inside, I tell you, my breas’ wuz 
dat soh I could scarcely draw my bref. 
W’en Miss Helen hyerd me comin’ me 
in she tu’nd dem burning eyes on me, 
an’ re’ch out her putty white han’, an’ 
say, 
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***Dear ole fai’ful Pompey, aint 
you sorry fur yoh poh Mistis?’ 

**Den it look lak de whole thing rush 
over her agin; an’ puttin’ her han’s 
over heart, she gin one ur dem cries, 
sich a lonesome cry, dat I ’clare ter 
gracious, I thought it would sholy 
bus’ my heart. Dinah was cryin’ at 
de foot -’ de baid, an’ I fell down by 
de side o’ de baid er sayin’, 

***Miss Helen, fur de Lawd’s sake 
don’ tek on so. You gwine ter kill 
yohse’f an’ all us too.’ 

**By dis time Ole Miss an’ some of 
de ladies come er runnin’ up stairs in 
de room, kase dey all hyerd Miss 
Helen ’way down dah; an’ dah wuz 
Dinah cryin’, an’ meer cryin’ wid my 
head on de carpit by de side o’ de 
baii, and Miss Helen lookin’ lak she 
wuz done dead agin. Ole Miss sont 
me outen’ de room wid er message, 
an’ as I come down stairs, dey all 
done hyerd dat las’ cry, an’ de ladies 
wuz a wipin’ dey eyes; an’ de gem- 
mun wuz a usin’ dey han’kerchers an’ 
er coughin’ an’ er hawkin’ an’ er spit- 
tin’ mos’ ’markable. 

**T tell you Suh, Ole Mistis, she riz 
ter de ’casion. In ten minutes she 
wuz down stairs agin, an’ sont off 
orders lak a Cap’n. She writ a tilly- 
graph to de gemmun whut sont de 
nooz, an’ annurrer ter her lawyer in 
Noo Orleens, tellin’ him ter have de 
body emba’m an’ sont right on de 
fus train. She also say in de tilly- 
graph, ter ’spatch her full partic’lars 
o’ Mr. Faulkner’s death at her ’spense. 
I hyerd her read it to Ole Colonel Cur- 
tis an’ Major Carlisle. Den she in- 
quested one of de gemmun at de house 
ter take de ’spatch ter Medfield an’ 
sen’ back de answers by safe han’s; 
an’ in less ’n five minnits we hyer his 
hoss flyin’ down de road. She sont a 
message ter-de man she hire to keep 
do chu’chyard allright, ’bout diggin’ 
de grave. She writ to Gin’nul Faulk- 
ner an’ tole him de sad nooz an’ 


*formed him dat Miss Helen wants de 
fun’ral fum de house, an’ crave de 
priv’lege dat de body be behied back 
o’ dey chu’ch whar she could see de 
grave frequen’, and tek keer o’ it. 
Yes Suh, Ole Miss did all dem things 
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an’ moh too. She riz ter de ’casion 
dat night, she sholy did. 

‘Dar wuz mighty little res’ fur us 
in de big house dat night. Hit look 
lak folks wuz a comin’ an’ a gwine 
all de time. An’ go to de doh w’en 
you would, you could hyer de hoss 
hoofs, er cliperty-cliperty-cliperty, up 
an’ down de road. 

‘‘Den nobody keered to go to baid 
tell dey hyer fum dem tillygraphs 
whut wuz sent to Noo Orleens. De 
gemmun smoke an’ talk on de gal’ry 
a while an’ den come whar de ladies 
wuz, in de libra’y an’ parler. Ev’y- 
body wuz onres’less lak. 

‘*Hit wuz jes ha’f pas’ twelve o’clock 
w’en I hyer de big gate slam, an’ a 
hoss er gallopin’ up de avnoo an’ stop 
in front o’ de house. De gemmun all 
crowd on de gal’ry an’ watch de man 
whut fotch de message fum de office as 
he gin it to Major Carlisle. I seed de 
Major gin de man man twenty dollars 
whut Ole Missus tole him to han’ him 
w’en hecome. Right dah on de front 
po’ch, wid de ceilin’ lamp shinin’ on 
de kump’ny, an’ de man stan’in’ on 
de groun’ by his hoss dat wuz all ina 
lather an’ sweat lak de urrer hoss 
whut brung de fus’ message,—right 
dah Major Carlisle, wid his fingers a 
trem’lin’, toh de yaller ’velope open 
an’ read de ’spatch. I disremembers 
de zack words but hit run sorter dis 
way: 

** *Altercation wid young lawyer. 
Lawyer struck. Faulkner challenge 
to duel. Met in ole fiel’ nigh de city. 
Faulkner fell at fus’ fire, shot th’u de 
haid. He died instant’. Body bein’ 
emba’m. Ship early to-morrer.’ 

‘De nex’ day look lak hit never 
would end. Hosses an’ kerriges kep’ 
a comin’ an’ a gwine. Niggers wuz 
er flyin’ roun’ an’ de white folks 
whisp’rin’ ’bout de house. W’en de 
night come de grave bin dug an’ de 
fun’ral notices sent all over de coun- 
try. 

‘“‘Arter supper, de gemmun sot on 
de po’ch er talkin’ in Jow voices lak 
dey did de night befoh. At nine 
o’clock dey come in de libra’y ’munst’ 
de ladies an’ ev’ body wuz talkin’ low. 

‘*‘Bym-by I hyer de hall clock strak 
ten. Hit soun’ vehy moanful. I wuz 
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walkin’, jes arter dat, ‘long side o’ de 
house toards de front w’en hyer come 
Dinah runnin’ lak one ’stracted an’ 
ketched hol’ o’ me an’ sayd, 

** ‘De huss is comin’ up de road.’ 

**T look an’ dah sho ‘nuff comin’ up 
de Av’noo wuz two black hosses draw- 
in’ de huss. De half moon wuz er 
peepin’ th’u de trees an’ I could see 
de big plumes on de huss er wavin’ 
an’ noddin’. Dinah gin one skeered 
look an’ sayin’, 

‘**Hit’s bad luck to meet er huss,’ 
she lit out an’ lef’ me.’ 

‘*. come to de front an’ foun’ dat 
ev’ body in de libra’y had hyerd de 
wheels an’ had come out on de gal’ry 
to meet de body. Dah wuz sev’rul 
buggies an’ kerridges wid some gem- 
men frien’s wid de huss. In a little 
while dey brung Mister Henry in his 
fine casket into de back parler. 

** TI sot on de steps an’ cried. Dis 
wuz de vehy night an’ hour he wuz 
ter ’rive to be mah’ied, an’ hyer he 
wuz done brung home in a huss, dead 
an’ boxed up in a coffin. Hyer he 
wuz to be mah’ied de nex’ day, an’ 
Lawd-a Mussy, he wuz buried de 
vehy day an’ hour he wuz ter hev 
been mah’ied. 

**De whole country come to de fun’- 
ral. I never seed so many kerridges 
an’ hosses in my life. De Saturns, 
an’ Uranusses, an’ Curtises, an’ Mor- 
daunts, an’ ev’body come. Gin’nul 
Faulkner an’ his two daughters wuz 
dah but dey nuvver got outen dey 
kerridge. Miss Helen keep to her 
baid an’ nuvver see Mister Henry an’ 
nuvver went to de fun’r’l. 

**Bouten two weeks arter de fun’r’l, 
Miss Helen walk over to de chu’ch to 
see de grave. She gin her orders dat 
no one go wid her; but Ole Miss made 
me foller her, an’ I stan’ orf, onbe- 
knownst to Miss Helen, to tek keer 0’ 
her ef she need me. W’en she come to 
de grave I seed her fling herse’f right 
down on it an’ gin dat same lonesome 
ery. I sot in de bushes jes’ over dar 
an’ I sutny cried. I don’t think Miss 
Helen move fur one hour. So I gits 
up an’ creep close an’ say, 

‘**Miss Helen, fur de Lawd’s sake, 
don’ kill us. You is sholy gwine to 


do it ef you tek on so.’ 
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‘‘Den she lif’ herse’f up an’ tu’n to 
me an’ say, 

‘**Pompey, my heart is broke. You 
mus’ all be patient wid me a little 
while till Gawd gives me strength?’ 

‘She no moh’n say dat w’en she 
th’owed herse’f on de grave agin wid 
her arms bouten it, er cryin’ out, 

***Oh, Henry! Oh, my darlin’! my 
darlin! Can’t you speak to me! 
Wont you ever come Dack to me! O 
my Gawd! my Gawd! how can I 
stan’ it?’ 

‘*Foh I could say a thing I look up 
an’ hyer wuz Ole Mistis comin’, an’ 
down de road dah wuz de kerridge. 
Ole Miss sot down by de grave an’ 
took Miss Helen in her arms, laid her 
head on her breas’, an’ kiss her, an’ 
talk to her soothin’ fur er long time. 
Bym-by, dey got up wid me follerin’ 
dem, an’ got inter de kerridge, an’ 
druv back to de house. 

‘‘Arter dat Miss Helen order dem 

foh urns you see yonder, an’ dat i’on 
cheer an’ w’en she got stronger she 
use to come hyer ev’y day an’ sit one 
an’ two hours by dat tomb. Fur nigh 
onter two y’er I don’ think Miss Helen 
miss er day comin’ to dat grave an’ 
sittin’ in dat i’on chur. She gin 
orders dat nobody foller her, but Ole 
Miss med me go quite frequen’ at fus’ 
kase she feel oneasy. Hit’s been now 
*bout thirty y’er, an’ yet I kinsee Miss 
Helen as plain as ef hit wuz yistiddy, 
in her black dress sittin’ in dat cheer 
wid her cheek on her han’ an’ her 
eyes fixed on dat stone at her feet 
whut kivered de man she love,”’ 
* As Pompey finished his story the 
sun was near the western horizon. A 
few rays of golden glory touched the 
tree tops, and the broken summit of 
the church tower; but the woods 
around were filled with dusky shad- 
ows. The church looked more ruin- 
ous than ever, and the lonely tomb 
and vacant chair beside it were in- 
vested with a melancholy, intensified 
an hundred fold by the narration of 
the story of these sundered lives. 

We both stood silently looking at 
the supulcher with the four urns and 
solitary chair, all of which were 
plainly visible from our position. It 
required but little effort on the part of 
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the mind to imagine we saw the black 
robed young woman once more in her 
lonely vigil, who had so often and 
long sat there in other years, by the 
side of her dead lover. 

Again the ‘‘caw-caw’’ of the crow 
fell on my ear as he winged his mid- 
air flight above the grove, toward his 
night roost in the distant forest. The 
mournful note brought to mind Poe’s 
Raven, and that bird’s dreary utter- 
ance of ‘‘NEVERMORE.”’ 

Taking the reins of my horse in my 
hand, and preceded by Pompey, | 
walked down the path, through and 
out of the grove, to the better lighted 
high road which I had left a couple of 
hours before. AsI placed a shining 
silver dollar in the negro’s hand, off 
went his ragged hat while from his 
lips came the single word, 

**Sah!’’ 

This I knew from long acquaintance 
with the negro in the South to be the 
abbreviation of Thank you Sir. 

Mounting my horse I noticed my 
companion of the afternoon, as, with 
pleased expression, he turned the coin 
over several times and looked at it 
from various angles. Glancing up he 
said, 

**Dinah will sho’ be proud ter git 
dis dollar.”’ 

**So,’’ interrupted I, ‘‘you got Dinah 
and Cesar didn’t.’ 

**You dun tole the truf now Honey. 
Dat Cesar nigger git Dinah? Shoo! 
He nuvver stan’ nowhar side 0’ me,”’ 
and Pompey brought out a ‘‘kee-yaw- 
yaw’ that scared the birds out of the 
hedge. 

_ “I suppose you brought her to terms 
in some way. 

**Dat I did Boss. Dar I wuz, a los- 
in’ my appytite bouten’ her, tell I jes 
med up my min’ I wuz’n’ gwine to 
stan’ itno longer. SolI pent her up 
in de corner of de pantry one night 
an’ axed her ef she gwine to mah’y 
me. She tole me I bettah put some 
moh ice in de cooler foh Ole Miss git 
arter me. An’ I sayd, a yaller gal 
name’ Dinah, dun funnish me wid all 
de ice I wants fur my cooler an’ ev’y 
urrer cooler I eber seed. Den she try 
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ter run pas’ me, an’ I kotch her as 
she go. 


She pull desprit an’ say she 
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got to comb Miss Helen’s hair. An’ 1 
say Miss Helen dun been in baid er 
whole hour. Den Dinah say lookin’ 
out de corners o’ her eyes at me, 

‘**What you say you want Pompey?’ 
An’ I say, grippin’ her tighter, 

‘**T wants you.’ 

**An’ she laugh an’ say, 

***T sholy think you got me widout 
axin. Aint you?’ An’ | says, 

‘**T means fur life. Wont 
Dinah?’ 

‘An’ she bust out laughin’ an’ say, 

‘**Ves, she reckin so, as hit cain’ be 
hep’t.’ 

‘‘Den I gin her a kiss dat she say 
soun’ all over de house, an’ she broke 
away fum me. I axed her whut meks 
her pester an’ aggervate me so all dis 
pas’ time, an’ she laugh an’ show dem 
white teef an’ say, she love to devil 
me. 

‘*O, yes Suh, me an Dinah dun been 
mah’ied mos’ thirty ye’r.”’ 

‘Tam glad to hear it,”’ I replied, 
**but there is one thing I wish to know 
before I leave you, and that is, what 
has become of Miss Helen Dabney. 
Is she living still?”’ J 

‘‘Yes Suh dat she is, an’ mah’ied, 
an’ got three childun.”’ 

‘*Well that surprises me,’’ Isaid. ‘“‘I 
thought she would have been true to 
the memory of the man in the grave.”’ 

‘*Lor’ Suh, Miss Helen never want to 
mah’y. Her heart is right out dar, in 
dat tomb, dis blessed day.’’ 

‘‘Why did she marry then,”’ I asked. 

‘*Well Sah,’’replied the negro lean- 
ing upon the fence with one arm on the 
top rail, ‘‘you know I tole yer Ole Mis- 
tis wuz a_ Piskolopyun an’ kep’ er 
preacher station’ hyer. W’enhe went 
er way at de breakin’ out 0’ de wah, 
Ole Miss, she up an’ writ to de Bishop 
o’ her Chu’ch an’ tole him to ’pint 
anurrer, an’ he sonta young cluggman 
down hyer wid a ‘black coat an’ white 
kervat. He come arter Mister Faulk- 
ner done been kilt moh ’n a ye’r. I 
see fum de fust, he wuz pow’ ful tuk wid 
Miss Helen; but she skasely notice 
him. But he wuz monst’us nice ter 
her. He brung her books fum town 
tur read, an’ tole her pleasant’ things 
he see an’ hyer, an’ try to mak her 
furgit her sorrer. He wuz’n lak Major 
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Saturn whut wanted to charge over 
Miss Helen lak he done in de rig’ment; 
but Mister Nelson, dat wuz his name, 
jes sot down fur a rig’lar siege. Lak 
all dem Piskolopyun preachers, he wuz 
eddycated an’ book larnt, an’ dress 
nice an’ ’haved hisse’f in comp’ny. 
So he preach on Sunday, an’ wait on 
Miss Helen de urrer days 0’ de week. 

‘*T speck six mont’s dun gone by, 
w’en he tole Miss Helen he love her. 
I never hyerd him, but Dinah did. 
She wuz dustin de funnicher in de back 
parler w’en she hyerd him ’spress his- 
se’f dat way. Dinah tole me ’bout it, 
an’ sayd Miss Helen gin him a NO, dat 
sont him a double summerset. But 
Shoo! dat never stop dat man. Hejes 
stay er way er couple a days nussin’ 
his woun’s an’ come agin at Miss Helen 
jes as perlite as ever, bringin’ her 
books an’ music an’ flowers an sich lak. 

**°Twarn’t long arter dis, w’en Ole 
Miss health commence decavin’, an’ 
den she died, an’ Miss Helen done lef 
by herse’f in de big house. Howsom- 
ever, one o’ her aunts fum Ole Vir- 
ginny come down an’ stay wid her. 

‘*All dat time Mister Nelson mek hay 
wile de sun shine. He hope Miss 
Helen in her bizness, an’ rid to dif’runt 
places fur her, ’sides preachin’ dat 
surmint on Sunday. I notice he nuv- 
ver bore Miss Helen lak Major Saturn 
did. He knowed when ter come an’ 
how long ter stay. Den he always wuz 
so kin’ an’ perlite. Bym-by some 0’ 
Miss Helen’s ’lations an’ frien’s say to 
her, 

***Helen Chile, whut mek you live 
sich a lomesome life. Why don’ you 
mah’y Mister Nelson, whut’s dyin’ wid 
love fur you?’ 

**So hit all come round’. One day, 
w’en Mister Faulkner been daid an’ 
behied two y’er, Mister Nelson, he 
speak agin to Miss Helen bout his 
’stressed state o’ feelins’ fur her. Dis 
time I hyerd him. He had axed Miss 
Helen to walk in de Cunsuvvatory wid 
him, an’ I stop to tie my shoe close to 
de vehy doh wharI hyern Major Saturn 
tek on so in de ’spressin vo’ his feelin’s 
dat night. So I hyer Mister Nelson 
tell Miss Helen, as sollum as w’en he 
drawed a tex’ on de congergashun, 


dat he love her as he Nuvver love 
anurrer woman; an’ dat ef she be his 
wife he’c be de proudes’ o’ men an’ try 
his bes’ ter mak her happy. 

‘*Arter dat I nuvver hyer nothin’ fur 
full two minutes. ’Peared lak dey 
mus’ hyer my heart thumpin’ ’hin’ de 
flower shelves. Den I hyer Miss Helen 
say, slow an’ thoughtful, 

***Would you want ter mah’y a 
woman when her heart is behied in de 
grave o’ anurrer man?’ 

‘*An’ Mister Nelson answer quick, 
dat he wuz willin’ to begin wid her 
respec’ and dat he wuz sho he could 
git her love arter while. 

‘‘Den I hyer Miss Helen give a long 
sigh, an’ lookin’ th’u de bushes I see 
’em stan’in’ apart, he wid his arms 
folded lookin’ at her, an’ she lookin’ 
down at a ring Mister Faulkner gin 
her, an’ w’ich she wuz tunn’in’ roun’ 
an’ roun’ on her finger. 

‘*At las’ she look up an’ say dat she 
respec’ him, an’ hev a jinnywine 
frien’ship fur him, but she don’ love 
him. Dat her heart wuz behied in de 
grave o’ Henry Faulkner. Dat ef he 
wuz content ter tek her dis way she 
would mah’y him. Den she hilt out 
her han’ to him, an’ he drap on one 
knee, lak Major Saturn, an’ pressed 
her han’ to he lips. Dat was all. Den 
dey walk outen de cunsuvvatory to- 
gerrer. I tell you ,twuz sorter cool lak. 
*Twarn’ lak dat moon light night I see 
her haid drap on Mister Henry’s 
shoulder, an’ he arms.go roun’ her, 
an’ two folks looklak one. Naw Suh, 
*twarn lak w’en Dinah ’cepted me 


-in de pantry. Dinah made outen she 


want ter git away butI kotch her veh’y 
easy, foh she retch de doh. Well 
women folks is cur’us anyhow, aint 
dey Boss, and out came another 
hearty, kee-yaw-yaw.”’ 

‘‘T suppose,’’ said I, interrupting 
him in order to bring him back to the 
story. ‘‘that they finally got married.”’ 

“Yes Suh, dey wuz mah’ied in a 
few mont’s. Dey had a veh’y quiet 
weddin’ dey called hit, jes a few 0’ de 
neighbors, de Uranuses, Shelbys an 
Carletons. De Fauikners wuz all in 
Europe. 

‘‘Arter de mahiage sehymony, dey 
lef? de same day; de big house wuz 
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shet up, an’ it done stayed shet up.”’ 

**Do you mean to tell me,’’ I asked, 
‘that they moved away and never 
come back?’’ ¥ 

**Yes Sah, dats so. Dey live nowin 
Noo Yawk City. Miss Helen nuvver 
bin back hyer but once,—dat wuz nigh 
onter ten ye’r ago. She, Mister Nel- 
son an’ de chillun, come out fum Med- 
fiel’ in kehiages ter spend er week. Dey 
had writ dey wuz comin’ an’ we had 
de house aired fum top to bottom, fires 
burnin’ in de rooms, an’ ev’ything 
lookin bright and cheerful. 

‘*W’en de kehiage driv up to de doh, 
dah wuz me an’ Dinah ’rayed in our 
bes’ close ter welcome dem. De fus 
thing dat Dinah did wuz ter kiss de 
chillun, den she flung her arms roun’ 
Miss Helen and bus’ out cryin’.. Miss 
Helen say ter her, 

***Ig dis de bes’ welcome you got 
fur me?’ ButI notice her own voice 
wuz shakin’. Den she hilt out her 
han’ to me an’ say jes lak her olese’f, 

‘** ‘Here is my fai’ful Pompey.’ 


‘**Twuz all I could do ter keep fum | 


disgracin’ myse’f an’ bustin’ out lak 
Dinah, but I hilt in doh de tears wuz 
rollin’ down my face. 

‘**Peared to me, dat Miss Helen wuz 
han’somer ’n ever, but her black eyes 
look lak sumpin wuz hurtin’ her heart. 
De chillun wuz soon rompin’ over de 
house, an’ Mister Nelson rid out over 
de plantation. Prez’ny I miss Miss 
Helen. She warnt no whar to befoun’ 
in de house. I had ter go over ter my 
cabin on de side o’ de hill yonder fur 
sumpin’, an’ comin’ back I tuk a nigh 
cut th’u de orchid, an riz de hill whar 
de woods roun’ de big house come 
downtode sidefence. AsI glance up 
I see Miss Helen leanin’ gin de fence an’ 
lockin’ ’cross de fiel’ toard dis chu’ch 
grove we jes lef’. She never see me; 
soI squat down in de weeds an’ watch 
her. Her arm wuz on de top rail, her 
cheek on her han’ an’her eyes wuz fix’d 
on degrove. I knowed whut she come 
down dar fur, an’ who she wuz thinkin’ 
*bout. I knowed she wuz not thinkin’ 


bout de man who wuz ridin’ over de 
plantation, but de man who wuz lyin’ 
in de col’ grave ’hin’ de chu’ch. She 
look so lonesome in her black hat an’ 
dress, way down dar in de woods by 
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herse’f dat I thought my heart would 
sholy break. ’Peared to me she nuv- 
ver move fur er haf hour, but kep’ 
lookin to’ards de old chu’ch as ef she 
couldn’ tear herse’f away. Bym-by, 
I see her put her face on her arm 
awhile; den she look up at de sky a 
minute, an’ den walk slow up th’u de 
woods ter de big house. 

*‘Dat night she nuvver come down 
ter supper, an’ Mister Nelson say dat 
instid o’ stayin’ er week, his wife had 
conclude to return nex’ day, an dey 
would all leave in de mawnin.’ 

‘An so dey did. De kehiages wuz 
brung out; dey all got in an’ driv orf. 
De las’ ’memb’ance o’ Miss Helen I 
has wuz her big black sorrerful eyes 
at de kehiage winder, w’ile she retcb 
out her putty white han’ an’ say, 

***Good bye, Dear Ole Pompey.’ 

*‘Den de kehiage driv orf down de 
road,. whilst me an’ Dinah wuz lef 
stan’in by de front steps. 

‘* Bym-by Dinah said to me, 

***Whut makes ’em leave in sich a 
hurry. Aint de house fine ’nuff sence 
dey been ter Noo Yawk? An’ I say 
to Dinah, 

***De house ain’t got nuffin’ ’tall to 
dowid it.’ ”’ 

‘‘Den arter I lowed Dinah to coax 
me some time, I up an’ tole her whar 
I seed Miss Helen de ev’nin befoh, 
lookin toards Mister Henry Faulkner’s 
grave. 

**Soon as I say dat, Dinah sot right 
down on de front steps an’ flingin’ her 
white ap’on over her haid, bust out 
cryin’ an’ goes to rockin’ herse’f back- 
’ard an’ for’ard, an’ sayin’, 

‘**Poh Chile, poh dear Honey, poh 
broken-hearted lam.’ tell I couldn’ 
see nuffin down de road or up de road 
or anywhar else, an I set down on 
de steps by Dinah an’ we cry togerrer.”’ 

My own eyes were full at the simple 
recital of the affectionate servant be- 
fore me. Yet I had one more question 
to ask him. 

‘*Yousay that Miss Helen, or rather 
Mrs. Nelson, never comes back. Has 
she forgotten you and Dinah in your 
love and past services for her.”’ 

The negro instantly straightened 
himself up, and with a tender look in 
his eyes as he glanced toward the big 
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house, and then back to me, replied, 

‘*Miss Helen furgit me an’ Dinah? 
Naw Sir-ree! Why Suh arter de wah 
close,an’ we wuz all sot free, Miss Helen 
gin us dat house on de side o’ de hill 
yonder an’ twenty acres o’ groun’ 
Den she sot me up, wid a hoss an’ mule 
an’ two cows, an’ lots o’ urrer t’ings. 
An’ dat aint all. De ain’ a Chris’mus 
comes Suh, but she members us wid a 
box, wid things in it fur mean’ Dinah. 
Naw Suh, Miss Helen don’ furgit us. 
She is big hearted lak all the Dabneys. 
Don’ you think dese is my bes’ cloze. 
I got fus’ class cloze in de chis’ at 
home whut Miss Helen done sent me, 
an’ sois Dinah. Naw Suh, Miss Helen 
don’ furgit her ole niggers. De Lawd 
know she don’t. 

Taking the hand of the faithful and 
grateful negro I bade him farewell, 
and rode away in the direction of Med- 
field. 

The sun was now completely down. 
The shadows were filling the valley, 
and stealing over the broad sedge 
covered fields. I had still eight miles to 
ride, but could not resist the impulse 
to stop a few minutes and look back 
from the top of a neighboring hill. 

I could see Pompey making his 
way toward his cabin that sat now in 
full view before me on the side of a 
hill. He had resumed the hymn I had 
interrupted and was singing his way 
up the path which led to his humble 
home. A blue line of smoke was as- 
cending from the chimney, proclaim- 
ing the evening meal, while a female, 
whom I supposed to be Dinah, was 
standing in front of the house and 
looking down the road for the ap- 
proach of her tardy husband. 

From this scene I turned my eyes to 
the Big House which sat as Pompey 
decribed, ‘‘all shet up,’’ on the forest 


crowned slope. How desolate it 
looked with its closed doors and win- 
dows, and empty silent yards. I 
thought of how the woods waved in 
richest green about it in the spring 
and summer, and no one was there of 
the old household to enjoy its shade 
and beauty. In the fall and winter I 
could imagine how the winds tossed 
the yellow leaves about and roared 
through the stripped and creaking 
branches, and the sound would be 
like a wail over the bright departed 
days; and for the vanished forms 
which once lived and lovedin this for- 
saken dwelling. 

My eyes then fell laston the dark 
grove nearer to me in which were the 
ruined church the grave yard, and 
the lonely tomb with its four urns and 
the iron chair sitting empty by its 
side. 

Then my mind took a swift flight to 
afar distant city, where a bereaved 
heart was doubtless trying to meet 
the duties and burdens of life, bravely 
and faithfully, and yet bearing all the 
while a mental load which she could 
not, and would not, speak of to an- 
other. As I thought of herI said to 
myself. 

‘“‘The tomb in the church yard is 
lonely and forsaken, but not forgotten. 
The man who sleeps there under the 
sod is actually glorified and made to 
live on by the beautiful undying love 
of this queenly woman.”’ 

It was with an effort I finally turned 
away from the contemplation of scenes 
which held me with such power. In 
a little while the gloaming merged in- 
to night and under the quiet stars, 
along hedge scented roads, and 
through fields of yellow whispering 
sedge, I rode silently and thoughtfully 
back to Medfield. 
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THE CONFEDERATES RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 


pene anawscens for the great 
move had not very far advanced 
when it became necessary to im- 
part at least a general knowledge of 
his new plan of campaign to his Staff 
Officers and his Corps Commanders. 
Hitherto they had not been consulted, 
nor had he given them any hint of his 
purpose. When he first informed Ad- 
miral Porter, it was not for the pur- 
pose of consulting as to its merits, or 
gaining advice, but tosecure the coop- 
eration of the Navy, without which the 
movement could not be made. His 
army and its generals he could com- 
mand, and they must obey. But the 
Navy was not subject to his orders. It 
assisted on solicitation and voluntary 
consent only, and this is why Porter 
was the first to be apprised of the in- 
tended move. 

As soon as Grant’s new plan of cam- 
paign became known to his officers, it 
produced consternation. They all 
loved him, and had great confidence in 
his leadership, but this bold move was 
a surprise to them. To move his 
army South of Vicksburg, cross 
the great river, abandon his base 
of supplies, swing away from it, and 
march into the interior of the enemy’s 
country, with armies in his front, on 
his flanks and on all sides of him as 
he advanced, was, they insisted, tempt- 
ing the fates, and was liable to end in 
failure and annihilation. McPherson, 
an educated and a great soldier, res- 
pectfully, but earnestly opposed it. 
Sherman, who was most intimate with 
Grant, and whom Grant loved and 
trusted as a great soldier, was shocked 
and alarmed. He called in person at 
Grant’s headquarters to see him, but 
the General was absent. Sherman 
protested to Rawlins, Chief - of - 


Staff. Rawlins assured him that he 
had protested; all had protested, but 


no impression had been made upon 
Grant. ‘‘He was immovable in his 
purpose; irrevokably determined.”’ 
Sherman left, puzzled, heavy of heart, 
and returned to his headquarters. 
Reflecting, he determined to place his 
protest in writing, and he thereupon 
wrote and sent to Rawlins the protest 
which has since become famous in 
military history. It was kind and res- 
pectful in tone, but strong in its mili- 
tary reasoning from the old military- 
scientific point of view. It is too long 
for insertion here; but it suggested 
that Grant, first of all obtain the 
written opinion of his Generals. 
And then suggested another plan, the 
main feature of which was that the 
army should return to Memphis, and 
move by land from that point and Cor- 
inth on the rear of Vicksburg. And 
then he added. 

‘‘Whatever plan of action he (Gene- 
ral Grant.) may adopt, will receive 
from me the same zealous coopera- 
tion and energetic support, as though 
conceived by myself.’’ 

Rawlins handed this to Grant, with- 
out remark. Grant read it carefully, 
and placed it in his pocket in silence. 
He never replied to it. In fact Sher- 
man suggested that he should not. 
Grant never again referred to it; nor 
did he preserve it, and it was only 
through the generosity and magnani- 
mity of Sherman that a copy of it was 
obtained from him long after. The 
fact that none of*his generals mani- 
fested any temper, or gave any sign of 
opposition beyond a simple adverse 
opinion as to the advisability of his 
plan; and always ended their protests 
with assurances of a thorough willing- 
ness to do their whole duty, wherever 
he might order them or lead them, 
lightened any distress which Grant felt 
because of their non-approval of his 
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plan. After these conversations, the 
General often sat silent and reflective, 
with a shadow of great care playing 
about his face. But he never argued 
or discussed the subject. He heard 
all, patiently, but gave no sign that 
any of their reasonings had the slight- 
est tendency to shake or vary his plan. 
That was settled beyond reconsideration. 

If General Grant had been of im- 
perious temper and habits like Napo- 
leon; or tried in many great wars like 
Wellington, and who seldom came in 
close sympathetic touch with their 
generals, one could conceive that the 


daring, what must have been the stress 
upon him, the weight oppressing him? 
If our sorrow and sympathy go to him 
here, as we pause and reflect,—and a 
tear,—how the feelings rebound in ad- 
miration at the spectacle of his solitary 
steadfastness of purpose; his determ- 
ined confidence that he was right, and 
could not, and would not, be shaken! 
I know no more sublime spectacle in 
the history of war. 


THE GRANT STORM. 


While all was tension. and in utmost 
strain of preparation, a few days before 








GRANT’S ARMY MARCHING THROUGH CYPRESS SWAMPS TO GAIN THE REAR OF VICKSBURG, 


adverse opinions of subordinates might 
give little pain. But General Grant’s 
nature was one of frank confidence 
and simplicity. He loved his friends, 
and hated nobody. He was on terms 
of personal intimacy with most of his 
Generals. It pained him to displease 
or disappoint any one, and he only did 
it when duty, as he saw it, demanded 
certain action. Then there never was 
any hesitation, any doubt as to how ke 
would act, or what he would do. 
Poised here, on the brink of a preci- 
pice, as his generals all thought, ven- 
turing himself and his army in a move- 
ment of great hazzard, and from which 
he could only emerge safely by the 
most brilliant execution and desperate 


the move, a terrific storm arose in the 
darkness of night. Rain fell in tor- 
rents, and with it a hurricane swept 
over the camps and the fleet, wrecking 
the upper works of vessels, blow- 
ing occupants into the water; tearing 
the boats from their moorings, and 
driving them crashing into each other, 
out on the stream, without steam 
or anchor. The howling storm was 
intensified by the violent explosions of 
thunder; and sharp flashes of lightning 
revealed through the black night the 
confusion of steamboats, barges, flat- 
boats, yawls,—all a-drift, and lashed 
by the storm-tossed waters. All were 
rapidly floating down stream toward 
the enemy’s batteries. Loud calls 
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and commands added to the pan- 
demonium. It was a dangerous, and 
awful moment. It threatened des- 
truction to the fleet, to the army sup- 
plies, and defeat to the campaign. 
Grant’s boat was swept out far on the 
river, and by such commands and ad- 
vice as he could make audible,. did 
his best to bring back order and put 
all at work. Fires were speedily 
lighted in the furnaces. Oil was used 
to hasten steam, cables and lines were 
thrown to barges, flat-boats and other 
helpless craft; and by prodigous ef- 
forts, the wheels were put in motion, 
the floating fleetage was stopped be- 
fore reaching the enemy’s batteries, 
and all again landed and moored 
whence it broke loose, without very 
serious loss. The horror of the event 
cannot be adequately described. The 
excitement and terror, while it lasted, 
were far greater than that of a first- 
class battle. 

Grant said of this experience: ‘‘For 
half an hour I was rather horrified at 
the situation. Wewere at the mercy 
of the storm environed by the forces 
of nature against which we seemed 
powerless. I never before felt so en- 
tirely in the hands of an Unseen 
Power.’’ 


RUNNING THE VICKSBURG BATTERIES. 


There were many _ misgivings 
amongst army officers as to the fleet 
and transports successfully running 
the batteries. With the crews of the 
gunboats, there was, of course, no 
hesitation. They were in the service, 
and must obey orders. Danger could 
not be evaded. But the crews of the 
transports were laborers, hired em- 
ployees, and the crews of two of the 
three boats which were to move with 
the fleet, refused to risk the danger. 
Volunteers were sought in the army, 
and the request was scarcely read on 
parade when more volunteers stepped 
to the front than would man a hun- 
dred vessels, men who had served on 
boats in every capacity, experienced 
and competent. 

Admiral Porter was now ready. On 
April 16th the great experiment was to 
be tried. The night was dark; and as 
ten o’clock approached, silent expec- 


tation grew intointensest anxiety. The 
decks of several other steamers were 
filled with army officers afloat on the 
river above, and just out of range of 
the batteries, waiting and watching. 
No lights were permitted. All was si- 
lent. Over onthe heights of Vicks- 
burg only here and there could be 
seen the glimmer ofa faint light. The 
people there were only thinking of 
quiet slumber. The ponderous boom- 
ing of the great Federal Morters had 
been long silent, and surely this dark 
and gloomy night promised nothing 
but peaceful repose to the city! 
General Grant’s interest and anxiety 
may well be imagined. He took posi- 
tion on a transport as near the upper 
batteries as it was safe for a vessel to 
go, and there, like hundreds of other 
anxious watchers, awaited the ap- 
proach of Porter and his gunboats and 
three transports and their barges. The 
gunboats were the Benton, Porter’s 
flag-ship; the Lafayette, the Pric., 
the Louisville, Mound City, Pitts- 
burg, Carondelet, and Tuscumbia. The 
unarmed transports were the Forest 
Queen, Silver Wave, and Henry Clay, 
each with a barge of coal. The boats 
laden with commissary and quarter- 
master’s supplies. Plenty of men 
were in the holds supplied with mate- 
rial to stop any shot-holes in the hulls; 
and to extinguish fires which might 
result from hot-shot or sheils. 
Promptly at 10 o’clock, amid silence 
on ship and shore, the huge black 
form of the Lenton, came noiselessly 
floating past the waiting watchers, 
silently moving towards those terrible 
batteries. A few hundred yards in the 
rear, came the Lafayette; and then, 
at like intervals came the other gun- 
boats; and in the rear of these fol- 
lowed the three transports and barges. 
As they floated towards the batteries 
the waiting, anxiols watchers stood 
silent, scarcely a whisper was audible. 
Hearts were tumultuous, but lips were 
silent. How Jeng the minutes seemed! 
Fifteen minutes! half an hour; an 
hour! and yet nothing but the black- 
ness of night, and silence! ‘‘Are the 
enemy asleep?’’ it was whispered. Is 
it possible the fleet is passing unob- 
served? Sixteen minutes more of 
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anxious waiting seemed an hour, and 
hearts throbbed painfully, so great 
was the waiting strain to the watchers. 
And what must have been the emo- 
tions of the one man on whom all res- 
ponsibility rested? 

But look! Suspense is ended. A 
light flash darts out from a battery on 
Vicksburg front. Then before the 
ponderous reverberation of the great 
gun had reached the ears of the 
watchers, another, and another flash; 
and then flashes in quick succession 
burst forth all along the front for 
miles. Admiral Porter had ordered 
that his iron-clads should move with- 
in close range of the Confederate bat- 
teries, and so soon as the vessels were 
fired upon. they were all to open upon 
the batteries as they moved steadily 
on, and keep up a constant fire as 
long as they remained within range. 
The gun-boats, therefore, instantly 
responded. On the fleet and in the 
batteries, there were in almost instant 
action fifty to sixty great guns, all 
firing with the greatet activity. The 
transports kept close to the Louisiana 
shore, and hastened along with ut- 
most speed, while the gunboats moved 
with all the deliberation the current 
would admit, aid all of them engaged 
the batteries at short range, in one of 
the most terrific bombardments that 
ever occurred in the blackness of 
night. 

The enemy had made preparations 
for the event. Huge bon-fires were 
lighted along the shore, and several 
houses were set on fire on both sides 
of theriver. The roar of fifty great 
guns, the flashes of their firing, the 
explosions of shells, and the burning 
buildings,—all in the midst of mid- 
night darkness,—was an exhibition of 
awful grandeur seldom if ever equaled. 

Nor could it have been much ex- 
ceeded by Milton’s famous first can- 
nonade by Satan: 


**Hyom those deep-throated engines belech’d, 

Whose roar embowell’d with outrageous 
noise the air, 

And all her entrails tore, disgorged foul, 

Saas 7 _— glut, chain’d thunderbolts and 
nail, 

Of iron globes, which on the host were 
levell’d.”’ 


This awful exhibition of force, this 
brilliant pyrotechnic display, this be- 
wildering pandemonium in the all-per- 
vading silence and darkness around, 
continued in its unabated solemn 
grandeur, for nearly two hours, when 
it ended as suddenly as it began; and 
the hushed silence which followed, 
shrouded by a pall of universal black- 
ness which again enveloped all things, 
was now more impressively solemn 
than all that had preceded. 

All eyes were now turned towards 
the point on the lower river whence 
signals were expected, if any passed 
through the ordeal afloat and alive. 
Sometime elapsed. No conjecture 
could be formed as to the safety of 
the fleet. Whether it was all on the 
bottom of the river, or if any of it was 
afloat, how much of it had been torn 
and disabled. A great red light shot 
up in the south, and betokened burn- 
ing vessels. But howmany! Anx- 
ious moments passed slowly. Butlook! 
There isasignal! Another, and an- 
other—a series of them! They read— 
happy relief and great joy to Grant 
and the waiting watchers: ‘‘All gun- 
boats safe; one man killed and eight 
wounded; one transport burned.”’ 

What a relief from anxious sus- 
pense? What exclamations of joy and 
gravitude? A fighting army is nota 
good nursery for piety; but in that 
multitude of waiting officers and men 
looking for a sign in the heavens, 
there was a sincere feeling of thank- 
fulness to Him who rules on sea and 
land; and none had deeper emotions 
than the anxious and patient General. 
After the signals were translated to 
him, and he knew that the fleet was 
safe, he left the hurricane deck where 
he had been sitting and standing du- 
ring three anxious hours, his mind 
first reverting to the safety of hismen. 
‘‘T am greatly relieved; I am thank- 
ful that no one has been killed and 
but few wounded on the transports;”’ 
and without a word he retired to his 
rooms, at one in the morning. Ina 
few minutes Rawlins came along, as 
he afterwards told the author, and in 
his haste to reach his own room, by 
mistake opened the door of General 
Grant’s adjoining, and seeing the 
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General on his knees beside his berth, 
hastily closed the door. 

Rawlins supposed the work of the 
day was ended, very happily ended, 
and he disrobed and was in the act of 
‘turning in,’? when a rap on his door 
brought him to his feet again, to find 
that his Chief required his aid. Du- 
ring the next hour General Grant dic- 
tated and wrote more than a half doz- 
en messages and orders ready to be 
sent off at daylight next morning to 
McClernand, far South, to McPherson, 
to Sherman, to Porter and others; all 
ordering movements, and urging the 
utmost expedition. Now, forthe first 
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ment and the abuse they had been sub- 
jected to seemed to have depressed his 
spirits. He seemed to feel under res- 
traint, though this never affected his 
efficiency, or the clearness of his vis- 
ion, that I could see. But from this 
time his energies and his genius 
seemed to burst forth with new life. 
He had usually moved around rather 
deliberately, but henceforth during the 
campaign his horse was on the gallop.”’ 
He was, in fact, wrought up to the 
the greatest possible determination and 
energy, and his whole army shared and 
partook of his spirit. 

Grand Gulf was a very strong posi- 
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GUNBOATS AND TRANSPORTS RUNNIG PAST THE VICKSBURG BATTERIES APRIL, 1863. 


time, he knew that he could command 
a crossing and a landing on dry land 
to the South of Vicksburg, and his 
heart was lighter than it had been 
since the conquest of Donaldson. 
Though” all the forces of nature had 
hitherto hindered and delayed this 
campaign, he saw and felt that his 
army could now ‘‘go marching on.’’ 
And this brought him new strength, 
new inspiration, and a brighter hope. 
It made him a newman. It made new 
men of his officers. All who knew the 
outlines of his plan of campaign now 
began to feel that it would succeed; 
that it would progress with the utmost 
vigor. General McPherson said to the 
author: ‘‘We could hardly recognize 
Grant as the same man. The ill treat- 


tion on the river 30 or 40 miles South 
of Vicksburg, and this position Gene- 
ral Grant ordered McClernand to cap- 
ture before it was made too strong. On 
the next day after Porter ran the 
blockade, the General rode 40 miles to 
McClernand’s Corps to inspect; and, 
giving orders for pushing on, and to 
Porter’s men to hasten repairs of inju- 
ries to the transports, he returned to 
Millikin’s Bend to hasten forward the 
army; and to organize the overland 
transportation of supplies. This was a 
herculean task, as the boating on the 
interior bayous was fast failing, and 
roads were the worst in the world, cut 
into bottomless mire by the artillery 
and heavy ammunition wagons. 

On the 20th he issued a long order, 
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prescribing the order of movement du- 
ring the campaign in the field. Mc- 
Clernand’s Corps ‘‘will constitute the 
right wing;’’ Sherman’s Corps will 
constitute the left wing, ‘‘and McPher- 
son’s Corps will constitute the center. 
Troops will bivouaec without tents.”’ 


‘‘Commanders are authorized and 
enjoined to collect all beef cattle, corn 
and necessary supplies on the line of 
march; but wanton destruction of 
property, taking articles useless for 
military purposes, insulting citizens, 
going into and searching houses with- 
out proper orders from division com- 
manders, are positively prohibited. All 
such irregularities must be summaril- 
ly punished.”’ 

When the batteries were run, Mc- 
Clernand’s Corps was encamped at 
New Carthage, on the river bank, and 
before morning the burning wreck of 
the ‘‘Henry Clay’’ came floating past. 
No tidings had come to them of the 
success. The aged Confederate on 
whose plantation McClernand was en- 
camped, when he saw the burning 
wreck was delighted, and jubilant. 
He exclaimed: ‘‘Where now are 
your gunboats? Vicksburg has put 
an end to them all.’’ The officers 
feared that his assertion might be only 
too true. By morning, however, all 
the debris had passed, and after a 
while a gunboat appeared in sight; 
then a transport; then one after 
another the whole fleet of iron-clads 
came along. Now it was the ‘‘Yan- 
kees’ ’’ turn, and they said to the old 
man: ‘‘Here are our gunboats! Did 
Vicksburg put an end to them all?” 
The good old man was too exasperat- 
ed to remain in the presence and 
in the midst of a Federal army, and 
the next day he set fire to his house 
rather than allow it to be desecrated 
by the enemy or their flag. It had 
been a charming place, but now it was 
but a blackened pile, and the grounds 
became an army camp. 


THE CONFEDERATES ON RUNNING THE 
BLOCKADE. 


Next day after Porter ran the block— 
ade, Gen. Pemberton telegraphed the 
War Office at Richmond: 


**At 11:30 p.m. last night eight of 
the enemy’s most formidable gunboats 
and three transports, with barges load- 
ed with quartermaster’s and commis- 
sary stores, started past the batteries 
at Vicksburg. The gunboats, Admiral 
Porter commanding, passed down; 
damage unknown. ‘Two transports 
destroyed; third apparently a wreck. 
Believed two of enemy’s gunboats 
badly injured.”’ 


Gen. Stevenson to Gen. Pemberton, 
17th: 


‘*Kvery movement of the enemy in- 
dicates that they are about to execute 
some plan. Until it is developed, I 
request that troops may be kept in re- 
serve not farther than Jackson.”’ 


Pemberton to Jefferson Davis, 18th: 


**The passage of batteries at Vicks— 
burg by a large number of enemy’s 
vessels, on night of 16th, shows that 
we have an insufficient number of guns. 
There are so many points to be defended 
at this time—Vicksburg, Grand Gulf, 
Port Hudson, Snyder’s Mills, Fort 
Pemberton, Haines Bluff—that I have 
only 28 heavy guns for Vicksburg. 
Vicksburg, Grand Gulf and Port Hud- 
son ought to be greatly strengthened in 
guns.”’ 


Secretary of War to Pemberton, 
18th: 


**Under the altered condition of your 
command, and the state of things in 
your department, your views are can- 
curred in.”’ 


Gen. Bowen at Grand Gulf to Pem- 
berton at Jackson, 18th: 


*‘Gunboats lying quiet about 30 miles 
up. The river yesterday and last night 
was filled with burning cotton, frag- 
ments of boats, etc.”’ 


Pemberton to Chalmers, 18th: 


“T regard navigation of Mississippi 
river as shutout from us now. No more 
supplies can be gotten from Trans- 
Mississippi Department.”’ 

Pemberton, 


Gen. Bowen to Gen. 


20th : 


‘Everything ready (at Grand Gulf) 
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as far as means permit. 
enemy give his fleet over 60 guns. 
busy above repairing damages.”’ 


Reports from 
All 


Pemberton to Stevenson, 20th: 


**You should place at least 5000 men 
in easy supporting distance of Warren- 
ton.”” 


Bowen to Pemberzon, 21st: 


**Reinforcements all here. Disposi- 
tion will be nearly perfected by 12 m. 
to-morrow.”’ 


Gen. Pemberton to Secretary of War, 
2:30 a.m., April 23d: 


**Six boats have just passed down; 
think one was a gunboat, and five were 
transports loaded to the guards, and so 
prepared as to have the appearance of 
gunboats. Two were disabled. Some 
20 vessels of different descriptions are 
now between Vicksburg and Port Hud- 


s° 


son. 


Pemberton to Gen. Johnston at Tul- 
lahoma, April 28th: 

‘The enemy is at Hard Times in 
large force, with barges and trans- 
ports, indicating a purpose to attack 
Grand Gulf, with a view to Vicksburg. 
I must depend upon the Army of Ten- 
nessee to proctect the approaches to 
Northern Mississippi.”’ 

Gen. Bowen to Pemberton, 28th: 

“Tt advise that every man and gun 


that can be spared from other points 
to be sent here.”’ 


These dispatches, collated from many 
hundred in the Confederate war arch- 
ives, concerning those few days, give 
a graphic description of conditions 
and movements in the Confederate 
lines, and the confusion and uncer- 
tainty resulting from Gen. Grant’s 
movements. 

On the 18th Gen. Grant wrote Mc- 
Clernand, urgently: 


‘**T would still repeat former iustruc- 
tions, that possession be got of Grand 
Gulf at the earliest possible moment’’ 


Admiral Porter urged McClernand to 
speedy action, advised a combined 
movement by army and navy, but Mc- 
Clernand hesitated and delayed. Gen. 
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Grant was sleepless in his efforts in 
front of Vicksburg, urging all needful 
supplies forward, and in organizing 
the forces to be left to occupy Young’s 
Point, Milliken’s Bend and protect and 
defend the line to the rear as the army 
moved on. 

Every day that McClernand delayed, 
the Confederate *Gen. Bowen was 
mounting more guns and strengthen- 
ing Grand Gulf. 

McClernand and the other corps com- 
manders did not work harmoniously 
together; nor did Porter think favor- 
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ably of him, so that nothing went wel 
at the front unless Grant was present 
to direct and bring order out of the dis- 
orders which were constantly arising, 
Nothing but his great attention to de- 
tails insured success. 

After the most incessant toil, taking 
but very few hours’ sleep, Grant fin- 
ally got supplies forward, and the 
route in working order. He had suc- 
ceeded in running six more transports 
and twelve barges past the batteries, 
all laden with supplies. Four of the 
barges and one of the steamboats were 
sunk. Some of the other steamers 
were injured, but were soon repaired 
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and ready for use. McClernand’s and 
McPherson’s corps were concentrated 
at and near Hard Times and GrandGulf 
and thither Grant hastened on the 24th 
of April. He and Porter immediately 
reconnoitered the river, but found no 
point above Grand Gulf where a landing 
on the east side could be effected. Grand 
Gulf was examined; and it was deter- 
mined to attack and silence the bat- 
teries with the fleet, if possible, then 
storm the works with 10,000 men to be 
landed on the river front. The men 
were embarked on transports, and 
awaited the result of the bombard- 
ment by the fleet. 


GRANT AS A STRATEGIST. 


The two army corps were now again 
in motion, and in close touch. The 
delightful May days were at hand. 
Sherman’s corps and other detach- 
ments were still above, and in front of 
Vicksburg. Grant, with two corps, 
was menacing the stronghold of Grand 
Gulf. Pemberton was at Jackson; 
Loring, Stevenson and Bowen were 
defending the river positions from 
Yazoo City to Grand Gulf. 

If the enemy were left free from 
other engagements, he could quickly 
concentrate a force sufficient to make 
a landing impossible. And here we 
find an exhibition of Gen. Grant’s 
superb strategy. Weighed down and 
worn with incessant attention to all 
the details so essential to the success 
of a campaign full of intricate com- 
plications and difficulties, we must ad- 
mire the moves this quiet, but great 
and swift commander was making upon 
the chess-board of war. First of all, 
it were needful that the enemy should 
be induced to hold his forces as far 
away as possible from the point which 
Grant intended to attack. The mo- 
ment the fleet passed the batteries on 
the 16th, and he knew he would try to 
reach the rear of Vicksburg by land- 
ing south of the coveted stronghold, 
he concentrated all his cavalry and 
half his army in Northern Mississippi 
and West Tennessee, and ordered Gen. 
Hurlbut at Memphis to put all his 
active young generals in motion and 
sweep down on Pemberton from the 
north. And the war records of the 


time abound in evidence, aside from 
current history, that there ensued 
the most active and daring enterprise, 
and the most vigorous campaigning 
possible to conceive. 

Hitherto the Confederate cavalry 
had been superior in numbers, in 
epuipment, organization and drill, to 
the National cavalry. But now the 
case began to be reversed. Besides 
this, the cavalry had been largely 
drawn from Pemberton to Bragg and 
Johnston in front of Rosecrans. Hence 
it came about that the northern por- 
tion of Pemberton’s district was raided 
by Grant’s forces in all directions. 
Battles were fought daily, towns and 
outposts captured, supplies carried off 
or destroyed, railroads torn up, bridges 
and culverts and trestles blown up and 
burned far in the rear of Pemberton’s 
advanced positions, These columns 
varied in strength from a single bat- 
talion to 10,000, always ready to fight, 
and did fight whenever they came in 
contact with the enemy. Chalmers 
and Ruggles were overpowered, and 
their weaker forces worn out by con- 
stant marching, fighting, advancing 
and retreating, but always acting 
bravely and energetically. 

The National forces, however, were 
omnipresent, menacing every vital 
point; they were on the offensive, and 
hence Pemberton was obliged to keep 
a large force away from Vicksburg 
to defend against these aggressive 
attacks from the north. Grant had 
suggested the possibility of sending a 
brigrade of cavalry, with light artil- 
lery, to swing entirely around through 
the interior of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. Now that the time had arrived 
for a diversion that would keep the 
enemy busy in other parts, Grant 
ordered Colonel Grierson, one of the 
most successful and daring cavalry- 
men in the Federal army, to start out 
with nearly 2,000 men. They were 
well mounted, well armed, well-tried 
fighters who had never met defeat on 
equal terms. He started from La- 
Grange the day after the fleet ran the 
Vicksburg batteries, and plunged at 
once into the enemy’s country, trav- 
ersed the State of Mississippi, passing 
southward far east of Jackson, and 
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emerged on the second day of May at 
Baton Rogue. lt was one of the most 
remarkable cavalry raids of the war. 
Colonel Grierson in his official report 
says: 

‘‘During the expedition we killed 
and wounded about 100 of the enemy, 
captured and paroled over 500 prison- 
ers, many of them officers, destroyed 
between fifty and sixty miles of rail- 
road and telegraph, captured and de- 
stroyed over 3,000 stand of arms and 
other army stores and government 
property of an immense amount. We 
also captured 1,000 horses and mules, 
destroyed over 100 cars and several 
locomotives. 

‘‘Our loss during the entire journey 
of over 600 miles, in less than 16 days, 
was three’ killed and three wounded. 
The last 28 hours we marched 76 
miles and had four engagements. 
During this time the men and horses 
were without food or rest.”” * * * 

While this raid was in progress, 
other columns were pushed down 
with the greatest energy to occupy 
the enemy’s attention and hold them 
from the pursuit of Grierson and from 
concentrating to prevent his return. 
The attention of the entire Confed- 
erate forces in the state, except those 
at Vicksburg and Grand Gulf was 
turned to the pursuit and capture of 
these raiders, Destruction threatened 
Pemberton on every side. 

Colonel Grierson, in his report, sum- 
marizes the efforts made to defeat his 
force. He says: 

‘*Two thousand cavalry and mounted 
infantry were sent from the vicinity 
of Greenwood and Granada to inter- 
cept us; 1,300 cavalry and several 
regiments of infantry, with artillery, 
were sent from Mobile to Macon, 
Meridian and other points on the Mo- 
bile and Ohio railroad. A force was 
sent from Canton to prevent our cross- 
ing Pearl River, and another force of 
infantry and cavalry was sent from 
Brookhaven to Monticello. Expedi- 
tions were also sent from Vicksburg, 
Port Gibson and Port Hudson to inter- 
cept us. Many detachments were 
sent out from my command at various 
places to mislead the enemy, all of 
which rejoined us in safety. By the 
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capture of their couriers, dispatches 
and mails, and the invaluabie aid of 
my scouts, we were always able, by 
rapid marches, to evade the enemy 
when they were too strong, and whip 
them when not too large.”’ 

They had more than twenty fights 
and skirmishes. 

Pemberton was sorely beset. His 
attention was thoroughly attracted 
away from Grant and his operations 
in front, as the latter intended it 
should be. As specimens of the 
hundreds of Confederate dispatches 
which flew in hurr¢ed repetition during 
these exciting and bewildering days, 
room can only be given toa few of the 
briefest, on 24th and 25th. 

General Adams to General Pember- 
ton: ‘‘Five hundred Federals at New- 
ton Station this morning at 2 o’clock. 
Another column and heavy firing in 
direction of Meridian. Another heavy 
column of cavalry advancing on New- 
ton from Decatur, Miss. Eleven 
bridges burned between Newton and 
Meridian.’’ 

Pemberton to Loring: ‘‘Return at 
once in direction of Jackson with all 
your available force.”’ 

General Adams to General John- 
ston, Tullahoma: ‘‘Railroad commu- 
nication interrupted by the enemy 
south of Jackson. General Pember- 
ton directs me to inform you he is 
sorely pressed on all sides, and urges 
you to send at once 2,000 cavalry to 
fall in rear of enemy.”’ 

Adams to Buckner at Mobile: ‘‘All 
is lost unless you can send aregiment 
or two to Meridian. General Pember- 
ton directs me to urge you to send.”’ 

With this strain upon him from the 
north, there was little possibility of 
Perberton being able to reinforce 
Bowen at Grand Gulf, or seriously 
resist Grant in his one central design 
and purpose of getting his army on 
dry land, east of the river. 

To Halleck Grant wrote: ‘‘There 
shall be no unnecessary delay in my 
movements. I hope very soon to be able 
to report our possession of Grand 
Gulf with a practical and safe route 
to furnish supplies to the troops. Once 
there, I do not feel a doubt of success 
in the entire clearing out of the 
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enemy from the banks of the river.”’ 

There was still another brilliant 
stragetic move which Grant could 
make to attract the attention of Pem- 
berton away from his movement on 
Grand Gulf, and prevent reinforce- 
ments being sent thither, and this, 
Grant was not slow to avail himself of. 
It was, to send Sherman and the gun- 
boat fleet remaining above Vicksburg, 
to make a demonstration on the Yazoo 
against the right of the Confederate 
line at Haine’s Bluff, and again draw 
the Confederate force in that direction 
and away from tke regicn of Grand 
Gulf. Grant had drafted this order 
to Sherman as early as the 25th of 
April, the next day after he person- 
ally reached McClernand and Mc- 
Pherson near Grand Gulf, but he 
hesitated to ask Sherman to perform 
so thankless a task; one that was 
liable to be misunderstood and her- 
alded as another failure by Sherman. 
But on the 27th, feeling the great im- 
portance of such a demonstration, 
duty overcame his reluctance, and he 
wrote Sherman as follows: 

“Tf you think it advisable, you may 
make a reconnoisance of Haine’s 
Bluff, taking as much force and as 
many steamers as you like. Admiral 
Porter told me that he would instruct 
Captain Bruce to do as you asked 
him with his fleet. The effect of a 
heavy demonstration in that direction 
would be good so far as the enemy 
are concerned, but I am loth to order 
it, because it would be so hard to 
make our own troops understand that 
only a demonstration was intended, 
and our people at home would char- 
acterize it as a repulse. I therefore 
leave it to you whether to make such 
a demonstration. If made at all, I 
advise that you publish your order be- 
forehand, stating that a reconnoisance 
in force was to be made for the pur- 
pose of calling off the enemy’s atten- 
tion from our movements south of 
Vicksburg, and not with any expecta- 
tion of attacking. I shall probabiy 


move on Grand Gulf tomorrow. 
U. S. GRANT.”’ 
One knows not which most to ad- 
mire in this great commander, his 
attention to the details of strategy on 


far distant fields, or his gentle and 
kind consideration for the reputation 
of one of his subordinate generals. It 
is not surprising that Sherman came 
to love him as a brother and admire 
his genius. 

Sherman being of frank and ener- 
getic nature, quick to see the import- 
ance of the proposed demonstration, 
and totally regardless of how the pub- 
lic might misunderstand it, or its 
effect upon his reputation, promptly 
answered in his usual energetic lan- 
guage. 

‘| have received your letter’ (a 
few hours after it was written, he 

says) ‘‘and have agreed with C aptain 
Bruce on the demonstration. * * 

I will take ten steamers and ten regi- 
ments and go up the Yazoo as close 
to Haine’s as possible without putting 
the transports under the rifled guns of 
theenemy. We will make as strong 
a demonstration as possible. en 
You are engaged in a hazzardous 
enterprise, and for good reasons, wish 
to divert attention; that is sufficieut 
to me, and it shall be done. I will be 
all ready at daylight, and shall em- 
bark the men the moment Captain 
Bruce notifies me he is ready.”’ 

Next day he wrote again to Grant: 

‘‘T will draw the fire at Hayne’s 
Bluff, and make such a demonstration 
as will force the enemy to reinforce 
heavily at that place, and to that ex- 
tent draw from Big Black River. I 
will use the troops that I know will 
trust us, and not be humbugged by a 
repulse. As to the reports in the 
newspapers, we must scorn them, else 
they will ruin us and our country. 
They are as much enemies to good 
government as the ‘‘secesh,’’ and be- 
tween the two I like the secesh best, 
because they are a brave, open enemy, 
and not a lot of sneaking, croaking 
scoundrels. I believe a diversion at 
Hayne’s Bluff is proper and right, 
and will make it, let whatever reports 
of a repulse be made. You will hear 
cannonading at Hayne’s Bluff to-mor- 
row. W. T. SHERMAN.”’ 

True to time, Sherman and his fleet 
of iron-clads appeared before Hayne’s 
Bluff, and kept up a terrific bombard- 
ment for two days. He landed such 
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of his force as could find dry land, and 
maneuvered them in a threatening 
manner, giving the whole movement 
the appearance of a genuine attack, 
keeping his infantry just out of range, 
but the iron-clads went into action 
closer. 

General Stevenson, in command of 
Vicksburg, was alarmed, as he was 
expected to be. To Pemberton he 
telegraphed: ‘‘The gunboats have 
been engaging Snyder’s since nine 
o’clock. I have sent reinforcements 
to that point.’’ 

Later he telegraphed again: “‘If 
they can be spared, I wish you would 
send a brieade and a battery of artil- 
lery to the Big Black Bridge.’’ 

Again Stevenson wrote Pemberton 
in response to appeals from Bowen 
for help at Grand Gulf: ‘‘There is no 
information,’’ he says, ‘‘in my posses- 
sion which induces me to believe that 
the larger force of the enemy is not 
above us. I respectfully submit my 
opinion that no reinforcements be 
taken from Vicksburg for Grand Gulf 
until it is ascertained definitely that 
the main force of the enemy is op- 
posed to it.”’ 

We have here a clear illustration of 
the effect of this grand strategy of 
General Grant. 

Pemberton’s generalship has been 
questioned for not confronting Grant 
with more than ten or twelve thousand 
men under Bowen, when the former 
landed at Bruinsburg. But Pember- 
ton was not to blame. The failure 
must be charged to Grant’s masterly 


strategy during this vital initiative 
move in the great campaign. Pem- 


berton’s forces were well and intelle- 
gently distributed, according to his 
knowledge of Grant’s movements and 
demonstrations. It was owing to 
Grant’s remarkable and masterly com- 
binations that Pemberton was deceived 
and out-maneuvered. It was a game 
between a good general, (for Pember- 
ton was this) on one side, and a very 
great Field Marshal on the other. 
Very little attention has been given 
by critics to the remarkable strategy of 
Grant in this initiatary movement of 
this campaign; but it would rank with 
the best in history, were it not eclipsed 


by the dazzling brilliancy of the move- 
ments which immediately followed. 

Its results were that while Pember- 
ton was distracted by Grant’s smaller 
columns thundering away in savage 
demonstrations on his northern lines, 
and cutting his lines of communications 
and raiding his territory, Grant mar- 
shalled his two corps, bombarded 
Grand Gulf, ran past its batteries, 
hurriedly ferried his army across the 
river at Bruinsburg, and marched it 
rapidly upon high land toward Port 
Hudson; and on May Ist, 1863, fought 
the brilliant battle of Port Hudson: de- 
feated the enemy with large loss in 
killed, wounded, prisoners, artillery 
and material. Port Hudson was cap- 
tured; and the surviving enemy rapidly 
retreated towards Vicksburg. 

Without a moment’s loss of time, 
Grant wheeled his army northward, and 
moved towards the ferries on Big Black 
River, in the rear of Grand Gulf, fore- 
ing the enemy to hastily evacuate that 
stronghold to avoid being shut in by 
Grant’s army approaching it from the 
rear. 

On the next day, May 2d, General 
Grant entered Grand Gulf with his 
staff and a small escort. and there met 
the enterprising and ever-ready Por- 
ter, part of whose fleet had moved up 
and taken possession. 

Thus, in three days, Grant’s combi- 
nations and movements had resulted in 
his crossing the river, moving rapidly 
upon Port Hudson twelve miles in the 
interior, fighting and winning an im- 
portant battle, capturing that impor- 
tant Confederate center with immense 
supplies and material, moving to, and 
commanding the Ferries on Black 
River; capturing Grand Gulf with all 
its stores, and armament, and clearing 
the river of all obstructions, up to the 
lower batteries at Vicksburg or War- 
renton; and opening up communica- 
tions with supplies at Milliken’s Bend 
by a short portage across the penin- 
sula, 

The movement was as swift in exe- 
cution as it was brilliant in conception. 

General Grant now instantly ordered 
Sherman to hasten forward with his 
corp, and that active general lost no 
time in advancing to rejoin his chief. 
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Ammunition and supplies were urged 
forward with the utmost energy. 
The country for twenty miles interior 
was drawn upon for wagons, horses, 
mules, oxen, and needed supplies for 
the army. In a few days there was 
assembled such a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of wagons, carriages, and animals 
as was never before seen in an army 
train. But everything on wheels, and 
animals that could haul them, were 
utilized, and in due time, and with 
tireless urgency, all things were made 
ready for the great movement into the 
interior. 

Grant’s effective force operating 
against Vicksburg on April 30th, num- 
bered 53,506. Of these, something 
over 15,000 were left in front of Vicks- 
burg, at Milliken’s Bend, Young’s 
Point, and guarding the lines and 
points on the Louisiana side, leaving 
Grant a little above 35,000 effective as 
his invading force. Pembertom had 
an aggregate of upwards of 60,000 men 
in his department, widely scattered, 
nearly 50,000 being within supporting 
distance of Vicksburg. 

During these operations General 
Grant’s oldest son ‘‘Fred,’’ (now Gen- 
eral Frederick D. Grant,) a bright lad 
of 12 years, was with his father, parti- 
cipating in camp life, and in all the 
movements worth observing. He was 
on deck with the anxious watchers 
when the fleet ran the batteries, he was 
with his father on deck during the 
bombardment of Grand Gulf. When 
the army landed on the east side, at 
Bruinsburg, the general left ‘‘Fred,’’ in 
charge of Adj.- Gen. Lorenzo Thomas, 
but when the boy heard the battle 
of Port Hudson in progress, he escaped 
and ran off afoot towards the sound of 
cannon; and after dark his father 


found him amidst the army movements, 
and allowed him thereafter to have his 
freedom and take chances as best he 
might. 

On meeting his boy at the camp fire 
that night, sipping coffee and eating 
hard-tack with the men, the general 
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said: ‘*Why Fred, I thought I left you 
on the boat.’’ ‘‘You did,’’ answered 
Fred. ‘*‘ You were there then, too.”’ 


That night ‘‘Fred’’ bivouacked, wrap- 
ped in a blanket, with the root of a tree 
for a pillow, as he did many a night 
thereafter during the campaign, 

Next day, when the general saw 
Fred he was mounted on the highest, 
scraggiest, most ill-shaped, grizzly- 
colored old horse the general had ever 
‘laid his eyes on,’’ with saddle-blan- 
ket, and rope halter for briddle. The 
old horse had been furnished Fred by 
some of the faragers, and served hima 
good turn until his own mount arrived 
a few days later with the headquarters 
outfit. Charles A. Dana was along and 
had a similar knightly mount. 

Fred. was present in all the subse- 
quent battles of the campaign, and 
throughout the seige, accompanying 
his father, or the other generals in all 
their movements. 

On May 3d, while sending orders 
urging haste and concentration, Gen- 
eral Grant wrote from Grand Gulf to 
General Halleck a long and detailed 
account of his movements, in which he 
said: 

“The move by Bruinsburg un- 
doutedly took the enemy by surprise. 
General Bowen’s defense was a good 
one, and well carried out. My force, 
however, was too heavy for his, and 
was composed of well-disciplined and 
hardy men, who know no defeat, and 
are not willing to learn what it is. 

‘*This army is in the finest health and 
spirits. Since leaving Milliken’s Bend 
they have marched as much by night 
as by day, through mud and rain, with- 
out tents or much other baggage, and 
on irregular rations, without complaint, 
and with less straggling then I have 
ever before witnessed. 

Colonel Grierson’s raid from La 
Grange through Mississippi has been 
the most successful thing of the kind 
since the breaking out of the rebellion. 

**T feel now that the battle is more 
than half over.”’ 














WALT WHITMAN'S VERSE.* 


By JOHNSON BRIGHAM. 


Vi. 

**| chant America, the mistress, I chant a 

greater supremacy. 

To many, Whitman appeals with 
most force as the Poet of Democracy. 
Whitman’s patriotism is part of his be- 
ing, not a garment to be put on on 
occasion. As his egoism broadens 
until it merges into sympathy, so his 
love of home and country broadens un- 
til it includes the world. Thirty years 
ago and longer, the thought behind the 
word Expansion, nowonevery tongue, 
was in his mind and heart. He be- 
came an expansionist not in a selfish, 
commercial or imperial spirit, but 
wholly in the altruistic sense. To him 
our country included so many glorious 
possibilities for humanity that he would 
have the whole world come into the 
secret of our great success and greater 
promise. As we have seen, his demo- 
cratic creed was: Accept nothing 
which all cannot have on the same 
terms. 

In the ‘‘Song of the Broad-axe,’’ he 
cuts and slashes at many things which 
need the axe. For illustration, his 
ideal of a city is not simply manufac- 
tures, storehouses, shops, sky-scraping 
buildings, good libraries and schools, 
nor the places where money is plenti- 

but, rather, the city where the 
populace rise at once against the never 
ending audacity of elected persons, 
where the cifizenis always the head 
and ideal, and President, Mayor, Gov- 
ernor and what not are agents, where 
children are taught to be laws to them- 
selves, and to depend on themselves, 
the city of the faithfulest friends, the 
city where the cleanliness of the sexes 
is found, where the healthiest fathers 
and best- bodied mothers are to be found 
—‘‘there the great city stands.”’ 

In ‘‘Song of the Exposition’’ (1876) 
—which begins with these suggestive 
lines: 
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**Ah, little reeks the laborer 

How near his work is holding him to God’’— 
he sings America, her offspring tow- 
ering high,—‘‘yet higher thee above 

all towering, holding all, fusing, ab- 
sorbing, tolerating all,’’ ‘‘one common 
arabic language, one common indi- 
vidual destiny for all.”’ 

Away back in 1860, when the first 
Japanese Embassy visited this country, 
Whitman was an eager watcher of the 
‘“‘Broadway Pageant’? in honor of 
our nation’s guests. This then red- 
shirted companion of firemen and om- 
nibus drivers, as he watched the spec- 
tacle, thought out the far off future of 
America. Hearhis prophetic words: 


**T chant the world on my Western sea, 

I chant copious the islands beyond, thick as 
stars in the sky, 

I chant the new empire grander than any be- 
fore, as in a vision it comes to me, 

I chant America the mistress, I chant a 
greater supremacy, 

I chant perfected a thousand blooming cities 
yet in time on those groups of sea- 
islands. 

My sail- ine and steam-ships threading the 
archipelagoes, 

My stars and stripes fluttering in the wind, 

Commerce opened, the sleep of ages having 
done its work, races reborn, refreshed, 

Lives, works resumed—the object I know not 
—but the old, the Asiatic, renewed as it 
must be, 

Commencing from this day surrounded by 
the world.”’ 

This prophet thus early foresaw that 
his America was destined to ‘‘sit in the 
middle among nations well poised, 
thousands and thousands of years.”’ 


VII. 
‘-Over the carnage rose prophetic a voice.”’ 


The prominence given by others to 
Whitman’s hospital experiences, and 
the intensity of the verse inspired by 
those experiences, lead not a few to 
jump at the conclusion that the author 
of ‘‘Drum Taps’ reveled in war and 
bloodshed. The poet did glory in the 
reserves of strength and courage de- 
veloped on both sides of the War of 
the Rebellion. But the predominant 
note of his war poems is sadness. The 
Quaker strain in his ancestry and the 
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Quaker teachings of his mother, whom 
he loved devotedly, are revealed in 
every poem inspired by the war. Let 
us run together a few significant 
phrases and sentences by this well- 
nigh incomparable phrase-maker. 

Whitman closes his ‘‘ Eighteen Sixty - 
one’ with— 

“Year that suddenly sang by the mouths of 
the round-lipp’d cannon, 

I repeat you, hurrying, crashing, sad, dis- 
tracted year.”’ 

The fragment entitled ‘‘Beat, Beat, 
Drums,’’ concludes with ‘‘O terrible 
drums—so loud you bugles blow!’ 

In “Song of the Banner at Day- 
break,”’ after a fine outburst of enthus- 
iasm over the glory of war, the poet 
exclaims: 


“And O, such wars!—what have 
you to do with them? 
With passions of demons, slaughter, prema- 
ture death?’ 


The Centenarian in his ‘‘Story of 
Battle’? exclaims: ‘‘It sickens me 
yet, that slaughter!’’ The poem con- 
cludes with this picture: 


**Rank after rank falls, while over them si- 
lently droops the flag, 

Baptised that day in many a young man’s 
bloody wounds, 

In death, defeat, and sister’s mother’s, tears.’ 


““A Sightin Camp inthe Daybreak 
Gray and Dim’’ discloses a hospital 
tent with three forms on stretchers ly- 
ing untended. He lifts the gray 
blanket from the face of each in turn. 
Of the ‘‘elderly man so gaunt and 
grim’’ he asks: ‘‘Who are you my 
dear comrade?’’ Then to the second 
he steps and— 


‘*Who are you my child and darling? 

Who are you sweet boy with cheeks yet 
blooming? 

Then to the third—a face nor child nor old, 
very calm, as of beautiful, yellow-white 
ivory. 

Young man, I think I know you—I think 
this fase is the face of Christ Himself, 
Dead and divine and brother of all, and here 

again he lies.”’ 


The fraternal and paternal love 
shining through these lines go a long 
way to offset the over-prominent self- 
hood in Whitman’s poems of passion. 

‘*The Wound-dresser’”’ is pathos em- 
The old man 


bodied. ‘in dreams’ 





projections’’ sees not soldiers’ joys, 

but the suffering and anguish and 

fierce horrors of battle. Listen: 

‘One turns to me his appealing eyes—poor 
boy! I never knew you, 

Yet I think I could not refuse this 
to die for you, if that would save you. 

Sitting ‘‘by. the restless all the dark 
night,’’ his soul is harrowed by this 
oft recurring thought: Some are so 
young, some'suffer so much!”’ 

In his ‘‘Dirge for Two Veterans,’ 
one of his more conventional poems 
as to form, and one of his oftenest 
quoted, he invests even the burnt-out 
and cold moon with the sympathy he 
feels: 
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‘*In the eastern sky up buoying 
This sorrowful vast phantom moves illum- 
ined, 
’Tis some mother’s large transparent face 
In heaven brighter growing. 


And as he looks he hears the great 
drums pounding, and the small drums 
steady whirring, and every blow of the 
great convulsive drums strikes him 
‘through and through.’’ It seems he 
must go mad but for his great faith. 

The secret of his strong heart and 
steady helpful hand amid the most ap- 
palling scenes is this: 

‘‘Over the carnage rose prophetic a voice, 

Be not disheartened, affection shall solve the 
problems of freedom yet, 

Those who love each other shall become 
vincible, 

They shall yet make Columbia victorious.” 


in- 


These and kindred passages reveal 
the almost feminine gentleness of a 
soul that, to say the least, was not 


wanting in virility. 


VIil. 
‘*He has the pass-key of hearts.”’ 

‘Starting from Paumanok,’’ his na- 
tive village, Whitman sings the song 
of companionship. In his last pub- 
lished verse, ‘‘with emotional lips re- 
peating*’’ he says his farewells to 
friends, ‘“‘loth,O so loth to depart,’’ 
even at the exit door turning for one 
more look at the dear comrades. There 
is no question of sincerity here. The 
little group of faithful, loving survivors 
who cherish his memory as their 
choicest possession, attest the depth of 
this man’s love. 
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He once said he was not proud of his 
songs, but of the measureless ocean of 
love within him. At another time he 
said that when he heard how his name 
had been received with plaudits in the 
Capitol, still it was not a happy night 
for him that followed; but the day 
when he rose at dawn, singing, when 
he wandered alone over the beach, 
laughing with the cool waters, and 
thinking how his dear friend was on 
his way, coming, ‘‘O then’’ he ex- 
claims, ‘‘then I was happy!’’ And 
two days later, at night, he heard the 

yaters roll slowly up the shore, heard 

the hissing rustle of the waves and 
sands congratulating him, for the 
friend he loved most lay sleeping by 
his side. In the autumn moonbeams 
his friend’s face was inclined toward 
him, and his arm lay lightly around 
his breast — ‘‘and he declares that 
that night he was happy. To Whit- 
man friendship was something more 
than ‘‘a name.’’ It was to this com- 
rade of comrades a very heaven on 
earth. 

At another time he says: 


**What think you I take my pen in hand to 
record? — ws 

The battle-ship, perfect-modeled, majestic, 
that I saw pass the offing today under 
full sail? 

The splendors of the past day? or the splen- 
dor of the night, that envelops me? 

Or the vaunted glory and growth of the 
great city spread around me?—no; 

But merely of two simple men I saw today 
on the pier in the midst of the crowd, 
parting the parting of dear friends, 

The one to remain hung on the other’s neck 

_ and passionately kissed him, 

While the one to depart lightly prest the one 
to remain in his arms.”’ 

Like his own ‘‘Answerer,’’ ‘‘he has 
the pass-key of hearts.’’ His was the 
joy of ‘‘that vast elemental sympathy 
which only the human soul is capable 
of generating and emitting in steady 
and limitless floods.”’ 

On this beautiful phase of Whitman’s 
many-sided nature it is a pleasure to 
linger. His is no mere mannish sym- 
pathy. It goes out in elemental purity 
for womankind as well. Passing all 
the tragic phases of woman’s life 
which appealed to his sympathy, let 
us listen to what with rare insight he 
terms, ‘‘the mother’s joys.”’ 


“The watching, the endurance, the 
precious love, the anguish, the patient- 
ly yielded life.”’ 

IX. 
‘*O, great star disappeared.’’ 

The one poem of Whitman which has 
passed the bounds of prejudice and 
won for him the reluctant praises of 
his detractors, and from the severest 
critics a prophecy of immortality for 
its author, is but another proof of 
the man’s great capacity for loving 
men. You know the poem, ‘‘O Cap- 
tain! My Captain!’’—a tribute of love 
to President Lincoln. He cannot be- 
lieve him dead; though on the deck 
his Captain lies, the drops of blood 
staining the deck. 





‘*My Captain does not answer, his lips are 
pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no 
pulse nor will, 

The ship is anchored safe and sound, its 
voyage closed and done, 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in 
with object won; | 

Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 

But [ with mournful tread _ 
Walk the deck my Captain lies 
Fallen cold and dead.”’ 

Great as is this simple threnody, in 
both conception and execution, it is 
preceded by a greater. I refer to the 
lyric, ‘‘When Lilacs last in the Door- 
yard Bloomed.’’ It fills seven pages 
and is one of Whitman’s longest 
poems. It begins: 


‘*When lilaes last in the dooryard bloomed, 

And the great star early drooped in the 
western sky in the night, 

I mourned,—and yet shall mourn with ever- 
returning spring. 


Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me 
you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star 
in the west, 

And thought of him I love.”’ 


Thus far calm, but two lines farther 
down, the poet extlaims in an agony of 
grief: 

‘“*O great star disappeared—O the black murk 
that hides the star! 

O eruel hands that hold me powerless—O 
helpless soul of me! 

O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free 
my soul!”’ 

With forced calmness the poet de- 
scribes the lilac-bush standing in the 
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dooryard, ‘‘with heart-shaped leaves 
of rich green,”’ ‘‘every leaf a miracle.”’ 
He then pictures a thrush in the se- 
cluded recesses of a swamp, a shy, 
hid bird warbling a song,— 

‘*Song of the bleeding throat, 

Death’s outlet song of life.’’ 

The funeral train of President Lin- 
coln on its way from Washington to 
Springfield isnext described. Over the 
breast of spring the coffin passed to its 
last resting place. Along the route 
the poet notes the signs of spring’s 
annual resurrection; the violets peep- 
ing from the gray debris, the grain 
from its shroud in the dark-brown 
fields uprising, the pink and white 
apple blossoms. He notes the great 
cloud darkening the land, the pomp of 
the in-looped flags with the cities 
draped in black, the States themselves 
as crape-veiled women standing; the 
countless torches lit, the silent sea of 
faces and the unbared heads. He 
hears the dirges through the night with 
the thousand voices rising strong and 
solemn. He sees the dim-lit churches 
and the shuddering organ. As the 
coffin slowly passes he gives it the 
sprig of lilac broken from the bush in 
the dooryard. 

But amid his grief for the dead 
President, the poet’s love of suffering 
humanity is not forgot’ His sprig 
of lilac is not for one alone—even 
though that one was his most rev- 
ered. 

‘*Blossoms and branches green to coffins all I 
bring.”’ 

What could more exquisitely present 
the sympathy of nature with the poet’s 
mood than this: 


**O western orb sailing the heaven, 

Now I know what you must have meant as 
a month since I walked, 

As I walked in silence the transparent shad- 
owy night, 

As I saw you had something to tell as you 
bent to me night after night, 

As you drooped from the sky low down as if 
to my side, (while the other stars all 
looked on.) 

As we wandered together the solemn night, 
(for something I know not kept me from 
sleep.) 

As the night advanced, and 1 saw on the rim 
of the west how full you were of woe, 

AsI stood on the rising ground in the breeze 
in the cool transparent night, 

As I watched when you passed, and was lost 
in the netherward black of the night, 
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As my soul in its trouble dissatistied sank, 
as where you sad orb 
Concluded, dropt in the night, and was 


gone. 
The thought now turns back to the 
thrush—lone singer in the swamp. 
Heeding the bird’s call he responds: 
**T come presently, I understood you, 
But a moment I linger, for the lustrous star 
has detained me, 
The star, my departing comrade, holds and 
detains me.’’ 
And then, this cry of the soul: 
‘*O how shall I warble, myself, for the dead 
one there I loved! 
And how shall I deck my song for the large 
sweet soul that has gone? 
And what shall my perfume be for the grace 
of him I love?”’ 
Having in mind this whole country 
of lovers and mourners, his soul’s 
answer takes this form of words: 
‘*Sea-winds blown from east and west, 
; Till there on the prairies meeting, 
These and with these and the breath of my 
chant, 


I'll perfume the grave of him I love.”’ 
The distraught soul cries out: 
**Q what shall I hang on the chamber walls? 


To adorn the burial-house of him love?’ 

Recalling the early life of Lincoln 
and appreciating its large part in 
moulding the character and shaping 
the career of ourfirst great Western 
President, the poet answers his own 
question thus: 

‘*Pictures of growing spring and 
farms and houses, .. . of the yellow 
gold of the gorgeous, indolent, sinking 
sun,. .. the fresh, sweet herbage, 
the pale green leaves of the trees 
prolific, . . . the flowing river, the 
ranging hills, cities, workshops, . . . 
workmen homeward returning, . 
the varied and ample land, .. . and 
ever the far-spreading prairies cov- 
ered with grass and corn, ... the 
violet and purple worm, . . . the gen- 
tle, soft-born, measureless light, . . . 
the fulfilled noon, the coming eve de- 
licious, the welcome night and the 
stars.”’ 

His mind again reverts to the thrush, 
with its reedy, loud human song, with 
voice of uttermost woe, and then, to 
the star—which still holds him, and to 
the lilac with mastering odor. 

Again he looks out upon the large 
unconscious scenery of his land, with 
its lakes and forests; he hears the 
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‘ voices of children; he sees the ships 


sail, the fields busy with labor, the 
cities with their throbbings,—and lo! 
then and there, following upon them 
all, enveloping him with the rest, ap- 
peared the cloud, the long black trail; 
and while under this cloud he compre- 
hended death—its thought. Then, 
with the knowledge of death walking 
one side of him, and the thought of 
death close walking the other side of 
him, he in the middle as with com- 
panions, he fled forth to the hiding, 
receiving night that talks not, back to 
the swamp, to the solemn, shadowy 
cedars and ghostly pines so still. And 
the singer, the gray-brown bird, re- 
ceived the comrades three and sang 
the carol of death. 


This carol of death is unsurpassed 
in its glad, fearless, longing note. The 
concluding stanza reads thus: 


‘‘Over the tree-tops J float thus a song, 

Over the risiug and sinking waves, over the 
myriad fields and the prairies wide, 
Over the dense-packed cities all and the 

teeming wharves and ways, 
I float this caro] with joy, with joy to thee 
O death. 


In the night there passes before him 
long panoramas of visions—the armies, 
battle flags borne through the smoke 
of battles and pierced with missiles, 
and the staffs splintered and broken. 
He saw myriads of battle-corpses, and 
the white skeletons of young men; ‘‘but 
not as was thought; ‘hey were at rest; 
they suffered not; the living remained 
and suffered—the mother, the wife and 
child and missing comrades suffered.”’ 

In this symphony of memories, the 
theme is ever recurring: 


“The wondrous chant of the gray brown 
bird, 

And the tallying chant, the echo aroused in 
my soul, 

With the lustrous and poveine star with the 
countenance full of war, 

With the holders holding my hands nearing 
the eall of the bird, 

Comrades mine and I in the midst, and their 
memory ever to keep, for the dead | 
loved so well, 

For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days 
and lands—and this for his dear sake, 
Lilac and star and bird twined with the 

chant of my soul, 

There in the fragrant pines and the cedars 
dusk and dim.’’ 


Then follows ‘“‘My and 


Captain,”’ 


after that the fragment ‘‘Hushed be 
the Camps To-day,”’ in which occur 
these Shakespearean lines: 


‘‘No more for him life’s stormy conflicts, 
Nor victory, nor defeat time’s dark 
vents, 
Charging ‘ike ceaseless clouds across the 
sky. 


And then this epitaph, also Shakes- 
pearean: 





‘**This dust was once the man, 

Gentle, plain, just and _ resolute, 
whose cautious hand, 

Against the foulest crime in history known in 
any land or age, 

Was saved the union of these States.”’ 

| 

‘*None has begun to think how 
himself is, and how certain the future is. 
The reader is by this time well prepar- 
ed by suggestion for the concluding por- 
tion of my theme—the religious side of 
Whitman’s nature, including the poet’s 
attitude toward death. That there is 
a religious side can be questioned only 
by those who have taken the man’s 
measure at second hand. 
Whitman is aman of profound earn- 
estness andrare depth of thought. In a 
world of surface thought and uncer- 
tain purpose, he stands almost alone 
among our poets as possessed of a 
faith that never balked, as one 
who ‘‘never doubted clouds would 
break.’’ The unconventional life he 
led was misleading to those who re- 
garded him from afar off. But they 
who sought the man in his poems found 
that from the first strong note sounded 
from his home in Paumanok, to the 
last word he was permitted to utter, he 
never flinched in his insistence that— 
‘‘The real and permanent grandeur of these 
States must be their religion. 

Otherwise there is no real and permanent 
grandeur; 

(Nor character nor life 
without religion, | 

Nor land. nor man or’ 
ion). 

The keynote of all his poems of pat- 
riotism and of democracy was prefaced 
with these emphatic words: 


under 


divine he 
Pr) 


worthy the name 


woman without relig- 


‘‘No man has ever yet been half devout 
enough, 

None has ever yet adored or worshiped half 
enough, 


divine he 


None has begun to think how 
99 


himself is, and how certain the future is. 
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Thus early (in 1855) he announced 
his purpose to be ‘‘to drop in the earth 
the germs of a greater religion.’’ He 
declared ‘‘two greatnesses, and a third 
one rising inclusive and more resplen- 
dent,—the greatness of Love and 
Democracy and the greatness of Re- 
ligion.”’ 

He proclaimed also the supreme 
beauty of death, the omnipresence of 
miracles, and his own purpose to ‘‘make 
no poem, nor part of a poem but has 
reference to the soul.’’ In the ‘‘Song 
of Myself’? he expressed amazement 
that there can be ‘‘a mean manor an 
infinel.”’ He has for the doubter ‘‘s 
word of the faith that never balks.”’ 

In his solemnly suggestive ‘‘Song of 
the Open Road,’’ note the sublimity of 
the poet in the presence of the great 
fact of soul progress. He sees ‘‘the 
universe itself as a road, as many 
roads, as roads for traveling souls.’’ 
Of the progress of the souls of men and 
women, all other progress is to him 
the needed emblem and sustenance. 
Having declared his view, thus grand- 
ly does he illustrate it.”’ 

‘*Forever forward, 
Stately, solemn, sad, withdrawn, baffled, 
mad, turbulent, feeble, dissatistied, 
Desperate, proud fond, sick, accepted by 
men, rejected by men. 
They go! they go! I know that they go, but 
know not where thev go. 
But I know that they go toward the best, to- 
ward something great.”’ 

This brings us, finally, to Whitman’s 
attitude toward death. Search the 
elegic verse of Greece and of Rome, 
and of England, and you will find 
half-hearted acquiescence in the in- 
evitableness of death. Poets and 
teachers in all ages have uttered not a 
little setting forth the virtues of 
resignation, Christian and Pagan, in 
the presence of death; but nowhere 
ean you find outside Whitman’s verse 
such glad acceptance of death. This at- 
titude of Whitman cannot be attributed 
to an abnormally eager desire to escape 
“the weary load.’’ It is evidently the 


healthy, hearty joy of one who loved 
life, and that choicest of life’s bless- 
ings, the companionship of friends— 
his joy the outgrowth of asublime faith 
that, good and grand and glorious as 
this life is, there is beyond a some- 
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thing better, that after this disciplin- 
ary state which we eall life there is a 
progress toward the best, a progress 
Godward. 

Without multiplying quotations, let 
me close this study of Whitman’s 
verse with the poet’s announcement of 
Ay ~ : 

a life that shall be copious, vehement, 
spiritual, bold,’’—‘‘an end that shall 
lightly and joyfully meet its transla- 
tion. Reviewing his own fragment- 
ary career, he exclaims: 

‘**Enough O gliding present—enough O 
summed up past! 
* * * * * 
An unknown sphere more real than I dream- 
ed, more direct, darts awakening rays 
about me, 
So long! 
Remember my words, I may again return, 
I love you, I depart from materials, 
I am as one desembodied, triumphant, dead. 

In Pope’s ‘‘Dying Christian’’ there 
is ‘‘trembling, hoping, lingering, sigh- 
ing,’’ there is ‘‘the pain’’ as well as 
‘the bliss of dying.’’ But in Whitman 
there is no lingering, no flinching. 
Hear this characteristic outburst. 

Joy, shipmate, joy! 

(Pleased to my soul at death I ery,) 
Our life is closed, our life begins, 
The long long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last, she leaps! 
She swiftly courses from the shore. 
Joy, shipmate, joy! 

But to the man who for at least a 
score of years had lived in full con- 
sciousness of the imminence of death, 
there were many solemn moments 
when were heard ‘‘the murmured whis- 
pers of heavenly death.”’ 

_ *Sibilant chorals, 
Footsteps gently ascending, mystical breezes 

_ wafted soft and low, 

Ripples of unseen rivers, tides of a current 
flowing, forever flowing, 

For one who could write in such 
lofty ‘moods, for one who found in his 
own consciousness the inspiration to 
indite such solemn words, there was 
no death, as we commonly use the 
term. Ona March day in 1892—a day 
that gave the looked-for promise of 
the summer—the brave old ship, clear 
at last, leaped from the shore and 
swiftly coursed out of the harbor, its 
old life closed, its new and larger life 
begun. And the word borne by the 
winds to the sorrowing ones on shore 
was ‘Joy, shipmate, joy.”’ 
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STOCK COMPANIES. 


The revival of the stock system com- 
menced about three years ago and was 
a revolt from syndicate management. 
At that time plays of average merit 
were being produced at $1 and $1.50 
by average companies. It was found 
possible to give the same plays by su- 
perior talent at one half and one-third 
the former scedule. Within the last 
three years stock companies have been 
organized and successfully conducted 
in every city in the United States of 
one hundred thousand population; 
and even in a number of smaller cities, 
notably in Syracuse, Atlanta, Salt 
Laké, Memphis and Nashville, the 
plan has been profitably pursued. 

The ranks of the stock companies 
have been recruited from all the legi- 
timate branches of the profession and 
not a few stars have abandoned the 
road combinations and made a name 
for themselves in stock organizations. 
Even in three years time, stock actors 
have formed a class by themselves. In 
a great many instances it has been 
found advantageous to retain a lead- 
ing member for more than one season. 
It may be said that the stock compan- 
ies have secured a clientele distinctly 
their own, and that clientele is steady 
and regular. Many who go nowhere 
else make it a point to see their favorite 
company, week after week. in what- 
ever bill they may appear. Strange 
to say, the plays which seem to be 
most popular with the frequenters of 
the stock company theatres are those 
our fathers loved best to see a quarter 
of a century and more ago. ‘‘Hazel 
Kirk,’’ ‘‘East Lynne,” ‘‘Lynwood,”’ 
‘‘Sweet Lavender,’’ ‘‘All the Com- 
forts of Home,’’ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 
*‘Camille,’’ ‘‘Carmen,’’ ‘‘Young Mrs. 
Winthrop”’ and ‘‘Moths’’ never fail to 
draw crowded houses. 


The Managers of stock companies 
have made athorough study of the subj- 
ect and have reduced the expenses to a 
minimum. They employ their own 
scene painters, carpenters and prop- 
erty men, and rent costumes for the 
week only. This does away with 
some of the greatest items of expense 
to managers of combinations. The 
actors themselves are paid as good if 
not better salaries than on the road, 
but are required of course to get up 
a new part every week. 

With what are called ‘‘popular pri- 
ces,’’ itis necessary to play to much 
larger business numerically, than the 
road manager would find necessary. 
It is like a big department store where 
they look for a small margin of profit 
on each article and an immense number 
of sales. 

The expense of billing a show is 
much less where the company is well 
established. There are houses in St. 
Louis that spend $500 a week in ad- 
vertising a road attraction, one-half of 
which is paid by the house, and one- 
half by the company. Stock compan- 
ies do not invest one-fifth of this sum 
weekly in getting their attractions be- 
fore the public. In the majority of 
cases a new bill is put on every 
week, andin some of the smaller towns, 
there is a change of bill twice a week, 
which necessitates an immense amount 
of study on the part of the actors. 

One of the items of saving isthe way 
the scenery is painted. The frame, 
for example, or thé curtain, is made to 
suffice for a dozen shows by repainting 
on the same canvass. In all modern 
plays the actors and actresses furnish 
their own costumes at their own ex- 
pense and in classical plays, furnish 
wigs, shoes and tights. 

The managers have much less diffi- 
culty in presenting a new bill each 
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week than most people would suppose 
because of the marked similarity of 
plays. Play writers so construct their 
plays that any well organized com- 
pany can produce them. They con- 
sist usually of a leading man, a lead- 
ing woman, a heavy or villian, a juve- 
nile part, a soubrette, and in all pro- 
bability, one or two comedy parts, and 
a character part, usualiy in the form 
of an old man or servant. 

No stock manager can hope for a 
success, who does not win the favor of 
the matinee girl. She is often spoken 
of very lightly, but she is the one 
great element of success to stock mana- 
gers. She not only comes to the 
mattinee and pays her own money, but 
gets some one to bring her at night; 
andinno way can the management 
curry favor with her save by securing 
several handsome men as permanent 
members of the company. 


MAGDA. 


Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske is still 
fighting ‘‘the Theatrical Trust,’’ and 
hence the St. Louisians will not have 
the pleasure of seeing that most charm- 
ing little woman this season. Let us 
hope that by next season affairs will so 
shape themselves that we will not be 
denied this pleasure. 

Her latest play, ‘‘Magda,’’ a drama 
in four acts by Henry Soudermann is 
one of the best plays in which she has 
yet appeared. 

The true test of how great a player 
is in any drama is to determine how 
closely he or she realizes the author’s 
ideals, and whether he or she conforms 
to the recognized canons of true his- 
trionic art. 

The theme of ‘‘Magda’’ is parental 
absolutism as opposed to assertive in- 
dividuality. Magda herself is not a 
lovable personage, she is merely a 
woman, in no essential respects differ- 
ent from the majority of hersex. The 
petty selfishness of the people in the 
small town in which she lives, is a con- 
stant source of annoyance to her, the 
superiority which her father assumes 
is galling; and she longs for freedom 
and a life in the great world. She 
yearns to do great things and believes 
herself capable of their accomplish- 


ment, so she finally breaks away from 
her uncongenial surroundings and 
meets with phenominal success as a 
singer. She succeeds, but too late to 
bring her happiness, for at the same 
time comes the knowledge of the base- 
ness and duplicity of the man to whom 
she has entrusted her honor. It is the 
same old story—a fatherless child, and 
a broken hearted woman, bowed down 
with shame and remorse. She becomes 
cold, self-reliant, aggressive and pes- 
simistic; and the only redeeming or 
lovable trait is her love for her poor 
fatherless boy. 

The key-note of blighted affection 
and supreme indifference is struck 
when she achieves a musical triumph 
in her native town. The trlumph isno 
surprise,—she has grown accustomed 
to success and would only have been 
surprised had she failed,—but it does 
not gratify her. In the thrill of joy 
experienced by her family she has no 
share. Her sensibilities are deadened, 
—she is no longer capable of feeling. 

The crucial test of the whole drama 
comes in the interview between Magda 
and the father of herchild. Abstract- 
edly she listens to his excuses for his 
desertion of her in her hour of need, 
and she shows no interest whatever, 
until he suggests a marriage, but at 
the expense of the child’s recognition. 
Here the true woman—the mother— 
instantly responds; and under the force 
of her satirical invective, she drives 
the oily hypocrite from the house. 

True to the last, in her presentation 
of the woman with a dead heart, she 
calmly views her father’s death with a 
complacency which betokens the utter 
absence of the proverbial womanly 
tenderness. 


NATHAN HALE. 


Nathan Hale offers such a good sub- 
ject for a stirring patriotic drama that 
it has had a phenominal success in 
New York, notwithstanding the unim- 
aginative, perfunctory manner in 
which Mr. Clyde Fitch has written the 
play. 

No doubt much of the success of 
Nathan Hale is due to the beauty and 
dramatic ability of Maxine Elliott and 
her charming little sister Gertrude. 
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Mr. Goodwin is essentially a come- 
dian, and the public, much to his cha- 
grin, absolutely refuse to take him se- 
riously. As a comedian Mr. Goodwin 
is most emphatically a success, but he 
is not content to remain a comedian, 
and announces that he will yet appear 
in classic roles. Don’t do it. Mr. 
Goodwin don’t do it. 

Perhaps this is the reason why Mr. 
Fitch has depicted Hale as a rather 
sluggish, phlegmatic, determined 
youth, patient in adversity, and able 
to suffer an ignominious death un- 
moved. The first act is silly, if not 
actually absurd, and the disagreeable 
impression left by this act is not re- 
moved until the play is half finished. 

The last half of the play treats of 
Hale’s adventures in the English lines, 
his arrest, escape and recapture, and 
his execution. There is more life and 
vim in the closing scenes, but the mili- 
tary episodes are sountrue to all rules 
of military customs and decipline that 
the dramatic effectiveness is well nigh 
spoiled. 


SADIE MARTINOT. 


We present in this issue a picture 
of Miss Sadie Martinot, a clever ac- 
tress and a charming woman. 

Miss Martinot seems to have discov- 
ered what Ponce de Leon so faithfully 
sought in vain. the Fountain of 
Youth. The years slip by, leaving 
no trace of their passing, bringing no 
diminution of her beauty or her 
charm. 

Miss Martinot was born in New 
York City, December 19th, 1861. The 
talent that has since made her famous 
was strongly in evidence, even at the 
tender age of eight, and she was 
invariably selected for all the public 
exercises of her class. Her desires 
and ambitions all tended toward the 
theatre, and for years she pleaded and 
entreated to be allowed to ‘“‘give up 
school”? and become a “‘great ac- 
tress. 

Truly, preservance is a wonderful 
thing and is the secret of many suc- 
cesses and realized ambitions. Perhaps 
for peace sake her mother at last con- 
sented, and full of courage, hope and 
confidence in the future, Miss Martinot 
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then an inexperienced girl of sixteen, 
called upon Mr. A. M. Palmer and Mr. 
Josh Hart, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing an engagement as chorus girl in 
an English Company of noted beauties 
under the management of the last 
named gentleman. For several years 
she played in Boston, steadily advanc- 
ing in her art and winning golden 
opinions from the public at large. 

In 1882 a three years contract was 
signed with Boucicault, and in April 
of that year she left with her new man- 
ager for Europe. Unfortunately, 
shortly after their arrival in London 
Boucicault was taken sick, and her 
season closed unexpectedly. But he 
arranged for her to appear at the 
Comedy Theatre in Planquette’s opera 
of ‘*Rip Van Winkle,’’ which she did 
October 14th, 1882, in the part of Kat- 
rina. She wasa brilliantsuccess In 
the meantime Boucicault had returned 
to America, and on recovering his 
health telegraphed for her to return. 
In May 1883 she appeared at the Star 
Theatre, New York, in a play written 
by Boucicault entitled ‘‘Vice Versa.’’ 
The general verdict was that the “play 
was a failure, but Sadie Martinot was a 
success,”’ 

For a year after this she was lead- 
ing lady for Boucicault in his starring 
tour through the country, winning the 
highest panegyrics wherever’ she 
appeared. 

In the midst of her triumphs, at the 
height of her popularity while seeking 
a few weeks rest in Europe, she con- 
tracted the dreaded Roman Fever. 
Two weary years were spent in trying 
to regain health and strength, in tra- 
vel and study. The public, however, 
did not forget her during this long 
absence, but when the papers an- 
nounced that she was to appear at the 
Casino, great was the enthusiasm. 
Boston sent a delegation months in 
advance and demanded every box, and 
a month before the initial performance, 
every desirable seat was sold for the 
opening night. Just what occurred 
the public has never learned, but a 
few days before the opening perform- 
ance, the surprising announcement 
was made that Marie Jansen was to 
take Miss Martinot’s place. 
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But her disappointed admirers were 
soon to see her in a most artistic pro- 
duction, ‘‘Madame de Pompadour,”’ a 
play written especially for her. In 
1884, she added fresh laurels to her 
already brilliant reputation as an ac- 
tress, appearing in ‘‘The Passport,”’ a 
farcial comedy requiring a come- 


dienne of the first rank as interpreter. 
This play traveled from Hartford, 
Conn. over New England, up into 
Canada, across to California, thence to 
Chicago, down south as far as Texas, 
back to New England, then to New 
York, ending in May, 1895, and is one 
of the most brilliant theatical tours 
on record. 

But we have not space in a maga- 
zine sketch to mention more than a few 
of Miss Martinot’s triumphs. Her la- 
test, and perhaps most phenomenal 
success, was achieved in the ‘‘Turtle’’ 
which ran for two hundred nights in 
New York City, and has possibly ex- 
cited more comment from the press and 
public than any other play of modern 
times. Both during its long run in 
New York and other prominent cities 
throughout the country, the ‘‘S. R. O.”’ 
sign was in evidence at every perform- 
ance. 

Beautiful, an accomplished actress, 
and possessed of that peculiar, unde- 
finable, admiration-compelling charm 
that we call ‘‘personal magnetism,”’ 
she could not be other than a success. 
Miss Martinot is an artist, deserving of 
the applause and appreciation of the 
public. 


THE CLERGY VS. THE STAGE. 


Most churches and most clergymen 
condemn the stage indiscriminately 
and unqualifiedly. They say that the 
stage is thoroughly bad and all the 
profession corrupt. We doubt very 
seriously if any one ever remained 
away from a theatre because of its 
having been condemned by the preach- 
er or some other religious enthusiast, 
and for the simple reason that every- 
one knows that there are as good peo- 
ple, and about as many of them on the 
stage as in any other walk of life. 

There is a crying need for good mis- 
sionary work on the stage at the pres- 
ent time, owing to the alarming in- 


crease in the popularity and number 
of plays which are based upon vice 
and appeal only to the animal nature. 
Let the clergy inform themselves first, 
then concemn or praise according to 
the deserts of each separate play, and 
their words will begin to have some 
weight and will bring forth fruit. 


THE LOCAL DRAMA. 


The season is now drawing to a close 
and it is impossible for us to give a 
complete list of the attractions at the 
various St. Louis theatres for the com- 
ing month. The managers have not 
yet booked all their attractions for 
April but it does not necessarily follow 
that they will be of an inferior order. 

Madame Adelaide Hermann, the 
Prestidigitatrix, begins the month at 
the Olmypic, assisted by the nephew of 
herlate husband. We understand that 
the entertainment offered by Madame 
Hermann is in no sense inferior to that 
which made her husband famous on 
two continents. F 

Following Madame Hermann, will be 
Annie Russell in ‘‘Catherine’’. 

‘‘Catherine’’ is not a well written 
play, but it is a success and helped to 
admit its author, Henri Lavedan, to 
the French Academy. The /lerald 
pronounces the play, ‘‘a chapter out of 
the book of life that does one good to 
read.’’ The splendid cast which Mr. 
Frohman has gotten together is enough 
to make a far worse play succeed. 

Annie Russell is the bright particu- 
lar star, and she is fortunate in having 
such able support as Frank Worthing, 
Mr. and Mrs. LeMoyne, E.sie de Wolfe 
and Vincent Serrano. 

Miss Russell is a sister of Tommy 
Russell of ‘‘Fauntleroy’’ fame, and 
began to act when she was a child of 
ten. She isaclever actress and is en- 
tirely adequate tothe varying and dif- 
ficult demands of the piece. 


* * * 


The first bill of the month at the 
Century is Amberg’s Pleasant Opera 
Company, and will be followed by 
“*The Sign of the Cross,’’ which is so 
familiar to St. Louis theatre-goers, 
that further comment thereon is 
unnecessary. 











HOBART BOSWORTH, LEADING MAN AT THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE, ST. LOUIS. 
(From a photograph by Morrison.) 
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Immediately following ‘‘The Sign of 
the Cross”’ we will have ‘“‘A Danger- 
ous Maid,’’ with Cissy Loftus as the 
star attraction. This piece recently 
played a return engagement in New 
York City at the Casino, and the S. 
R. O. sign was frequently in evidence. 


* * » 


The Columbia Theatre continues to 
be the ‘‘Home of Fashionable Vaude- 
ville,” is gaining in popularity 
every day, and many good things are 
promised for the coming month. Man- 
agers Salisbury and Tate, seem to 
have accurately guaged the taste of 
the theatre-going public, and always 
have something on their bills of more 
than ordinary merit. 

Among the special features to be 
seen at the Columbia this month are 
Ole Theobaldi, the favorite pupil of 
his great master, Ole Bull; Miss Edith 
Craskie, an European transformation 
danseuse, who recently abandoned her 
triumphs on the continent to accept a 
flattering offer for a tour over the Co- 
jumbia-Orpheum circuit; the Three 
Macarte Sisters, who are well remem- 
bered for their feats of equipoise on 
the swinging wire; and a return en- 
gagement of the Rossow Midgets. A 
distinct novelty will be the musical 
burlesque impersonation, ‘‘Paddew- 
hiskie,”’ by Will H. Fox, the comedian 
who has but recently returned from a 
two years tour of Europe. Clifford 
and Huth who have just closed a suc- 
‘cessful season at the head of their own 
company, will make their re-entry in- 
to vaudeville here; and McAvoy and 
May will be seen in a new specialty. 

The Columbia Comedy Company, 
the pioneer organization of its kind in 
vaudeville, has become firmly estab- 
lished, and is now one of the chief at- 
tractions at the Columbia. The individu 
al members of the company are vastly 
superior to many of the regular stock 
companies which we have seen, and 
they merit the large personal following 
which they have won for themselves. 

The management has in contempla- 
tion, a revival by the stock company, 
of some of the old classic farces of a 
generation ago, when every theatrical 
performance closed with a farce; and 


the great tragic stars, Forest, Mac- 
ready, the elder Booth, Charlotte 
Cushman, and others did not disdain 
to appear in comedy roles therein. 


* * o 


The theatre-going public have been 
pleased and surprised at the Grand 
Opera House productions that have 
been offered since Manager R. L. Gif- 
fen came here to take hold of the oldest 
playhouse in St. Louis and make it 
once more a favorite amusement re- 
sort. It looked like hard work; but 
wonderful reports of Mr. Giffen’s man- 
agerial endowments had preceded him, 
and the Tri-State Amusement Com- 
pany gave him carte blanche to restore 
to favor their theatrical property. 
This he has done in every sense of the 
word. His policy to give his patrons 
the best to be obtained at any cost, 
was apparent from the start. He be- 
gan by gathering the best stock com- 
pany to be found in this city or else- 
where. He looked in high places for 
the membersof his staff, so to speak. 
Julia Marlowe’s company furnished 
the handsome and capable leading 
man, Mr. Hobart Bosworth. Miss 
Minnie Seligman was engaged as lead- 
ing lady. In Theodore Hamilton, who 
was with Stuart Robinson, Manager 
Giffen knew he would have an excel- 
lent character actor. John B. Maher 
was known to himas one of the bright- 
est and most promising juveniles. 
Miss Grayce Scott had a wide reputa- 
tion as an ideal ingenue. For female 
character parts Miss Helen Reimer 
was chosen and taken away from 
*‘The Old Coat’’ company, and Louise 
Closser could not be improved upon 
for second leads. Mr. George Den- 
ham, of the Joe Jefferson Company, 
made a lasting impression on the pa- 
trons of the Grand in ‘‘Old Man Ec- 
centrics,’’ and the minor people are 
better than the principals of many a 
stock company. Having secured a 
superb stock company, Manager Gif- 
ffen looked for the plays that would set 
them off to the best advantage. He 
couldn’t do it in cheap, trite plays; so 
he went into the market and bought 
the best. The plays produced at the 
Grand since the inauguration of Mr. 
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ADELAIDE AND LEON HERRMANN IN THEIR GREAT JAPANESE ACT, ‘A NIGHT IN JAPAN.” 
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GRACE HENDERSON, IMPERIAL THEATRE, ST, LOUIS 
(From her latest photcgraph by Strauss. 
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Giffen’s management have been seen 
only in high-priced houses, and in 
these not often. Daly’s comedies, 
Sothern’s romantic play, Frohman’s 
productions and Sol Smith Russell’s 
star play—that is the class of enter- 
tainment offered by Manager Giffen. 
Nor did the Grand’s productions fall 
below the high-priced ones at the first 
houses in the city. <A better bal- 
anced company could not be found 
than at the Grand; the scenery is 
elaborate, and this too at popular 
prices. Keep it up, Mr. Giffen. 


€ - 


The Imperial theatre during the 
past month presented, ‘‘Richelieu,”’ 
‘*Faust’’ and ‘‘Paradise Lost’? in a 
thoroughly creditable manner. The 
Imperial is one of the most popular as 
well as one of the most prosperous of 
the St. Louis theatres, and their pa- 
trons will have no cause to complain 
at the bills selected for their delecta- 
tion during April. 

Mr. Gumpertz has carefully studied 
the tastes of his patrons and the box 
office receipts will, in all probability, 
be all he could wish so long as he con- 
tinues to present such plays as ‘‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet,’’ ‘‘Michael Strogoff,”’ 
‘“‘The Colleen Baun,’’ ‘‘Moths,’’ and 
‘“‘Ten Nights in a Barroom,’’ which he 
announces as his program for April. 


STAGE NOTES. 


Lillian Burkhart, had a narrow es- 
cape from a horrible death by fire in 
Omaha a few days since. She was 
cleaning a pair of gloves with gasoline 
and stepped too near the fire, when the 
fumes of the gasoline caused a blaze 
which enveloped her in flames. Her 
screams brought the proprietor of the 
hotel to the scene and he promptly ex- 
tinguished the flames. 


7 * + 


The ‘‘French Maid’’ has quite a gal- 
axy of pretty girls, but none prettier or 
more attractive than Miss Beatrice 
Wishon, who was recently signed by 
Manager Ziegfeld. Miss Wishon made 
her first appearance in Chicago, and 
she acquitted herself to the entire sat- 
isfaction of both manager and stage 


manager,—in fact it is said that she 
has made quite a hit and her success 
is practically assured. 


* * ” 


Frand Ward Marion and Josephine 
Jerome of the Robson Theatre Compa- 
ny were married on the stage of the 
Albany, Wis., theatre after the evening 
performance. A banquet, given tothe 
couple by Managers Robson and Lang- 
don, followed. 


* + * 


While singing in St. Petersburg, 
recently, Tschernow, the famous Rus- 
sian baritone, became violently insane, 
and had to be taken by force to an 
asylum, where his case was pronounced 
incurable. 


* * > 
Odette Tyler will appear shortly at 


the Herald Square Theatre, in Shakes- 
perean repertorie. 


. * * 
It is reported that Frankfort Moore’s 


novel, ‘“‘The Fatal Gift,’’ is being 
dramatized. 


* * * 
Agnes Herndon is prepairing to ele- 
vate the vaudeville stage. 
. * * 
Henry Irving is coming to see us 


again to complete his physical and 
financial convalescence. 


a * * 
Mrs. Fiske will produce a drama- 


tization of Vanity Fair this spring un- 
der the title of Becky Sharp. 


+ * * 
Marie Wainwright goes abroad this 


summer in search of a new play for 
next season. 


* * * 


Eleonora Duse has come to Ameri- 
ca for several months, with several 
new pieces by Gabriel d’ Annunzio. 


* * * 


Paul M. Potter is to furnish Henry 
Miller a new play. 








THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN. 


By D. R. McANALLY. 


HE armed resistance of the Fili- 
pinos to American rule, the mild 
opposition of the Cubans to Amer- 
ican supremacy in the island, and the 
grumbling of the Porto Ricans at their 
newly established authorities, have 
come in the nature of a surprise to 
the American public, for, if Ameri- 
cans considered the matter at all, they 
expected that the deliverers of these 
long-enslaved peoples would be hailed 
with joy by those whom they rescued 
from an intolerable tyranny. 

-To proper minded men the rebellion 
of the Tagals seems the basest in- 
gratitude. So it is, but before con- 
demning too severely the natives of 
Luzon engaged in shooting down their 
deliverers, it is well to reflect that for 
ages the races living on these far- 
away islands have been victims of a 
savage oppression. From the only 
Europeans of whom they had in- 
timate knowledge, they have learned 
nothing but treachery; their instruc- 
tion has been along lines of vindictive 
cruelty, of cowardly hatred; they 
have been carefully trained by pre- 
cept and example in the barbarity 
which has ever distinguished the 
Spaniard, and which, even in his 
amusements, is the most prominent 
feature. It is not possible that in a 
few weeks or months they should lay 
aside the habits of thought and action 
that by transmission from generation 
to generation have become hereditary. 
Knowing nothing of the Americans, 
regarding all white men alike, they 
do not seem to unierstand that the 
men of the starry flag may be of quite 
different sort from those of the red 
and yellow banner, and, hence, are as 
ready to strike the kindly hand ex- 
tended for their assistance as the 
mailed fist lifted for their destruction. 

An additional consideration must 
also be borne in mind, if a correct 
idea is to be gained of the situation 
in the Philippines. From all that can 


be learned of the followers of Agui- 
naldo, they are not far removed from 


the savage condition. Having all the 
ignorance, they have also all the self- 
confidence of the untutored wild man 
of the woods. Knowing little of war- 
fare, save among themselves, armed 
with bows and arrows, or weapons al- 
monst equally inefficient, they fear- 
lessly faced modern rifles and artil- 
lery. No fact better than this illus- 
trates their absolute ignorance of civ- 
ilization, its ways and resources. Of 
savages we expect nothing; to them 
every stranger is an enemy. Save in 
their dealings with each other, they 
recognize no obligations, consider a 
flag of truce simply as a clever ruse 
to get a shot at an enemy, and the 
Red Cruss as the best of targets. 
When roused to anger they are prac- 
tically irresponsible for their actions, 
while their ignorance prevents their 
discerning clearly, if at all, the fact 
that the political change which has 
come in the Philippines is to the ad- 
vantage. not only of the islanders, but 
also of countries and peoples that 
have never known the name of free- 
dom. 

That, however, the Filipinos are re- 
bellious: that the Cubans are mutin- 
ous; that the Portoricans are discon- 
tented, should not blind our eyes 
to the duty we owe to these peo- 


ples. On the contrary, the fact 
that they are ungrateful, that they 
seem, indeed, incapable of ap- 


preciating the benefits that have 
come to them by the change in their 
political and social condition, should 
render us all the more determined to 
do our duty, even though the liberty 
we bring be temporarily mistaken for 
license. The Goddess of Liberty in 
the Spanish provinces is a stranger; 
strangers have always been unwel- 
come to the Spaniard, so it is not re- 
markable that at her first appearance, 
she should be greeted with insults. 
The high owe ever an obligation to 
the low, the strong to the weak, the 
educated to the ignorant. and what is 
true of individuals is also true of na- 
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tions, The nation is but the aggrega- 
tion of its individuals and takes its 
policy, at home and abroad, from the 
character of the dominant element. In 
society the fact is recognized that 
those fortunately situated should do 
what they can to better the condition 
of the humbler and less favored classes. 
It is a principle of civilization that 
those who have must help those who 
have not, and so firmly grounded is 
the idea, that men of means often 
give in charity when they grudge the 
money thus bestowed, but understand, 
such is the force of public opinion, 
that it is expected of them and also 
that not to meet public expectation in 
this particular will be to their own de- 
triment. There is a public opinion 
among nations as among individuals 
and its force is quite as pronounced in 
the case of the former as of the latter. 
No nation now lives alone. The time 
was, and not very long ago, when na- 
tions could live as hermits, each pro- 
ducing for itself all that it needed, 
making for itself all that it used; self- 
employed, self-contained, refraining 
from all save incidental intercourse 
with its neighbors. Such, to a large 
extent, was the hermit state of the na- 
tions of mediaeval Europe. Their peo- 
ple knew little of each other save the 
knowledge gained by predatory expe- 
ditions and hostile invasions. The 
Frenchman hated the German, not be- 
cause there was anything against him 
but because he was a German; the 
Spaniard abhorred the Italian; the 
latter detested the Greek; all disliked 
the Englishman and feared the Turk. 
The lack of facilities for communica- 
tion prevented the people of the differ- 
ent nations from acquiring more than 
a general knowledge of each other. 
Several of the leading states had ineffi- 
cient and infrequent mail communica- 
tions in their own territories, but there 
was no such thing as a system of in- 
ternational exchange of mails. The 
merchant in Hamburg had no corres- 
pondent in Paris or Vienna, the great 
Venetian factors had their own private 
messengers whom they made the bear- 
ers of dispatches and letters, and, of 
course, because of the expense, these 


were only on the most important mat- 
ters of business. 

Now the railroad binds together 
people that were formerly ever hostile, 
the telegraph and cable connect capi- 
tals between which there were once no 
means of communication. All civil- 
ized nations now form one grand com- 
munity. Each has its duties and ob- 
ligations to its neighbors. There is an 
international public opinion that no 
State, however great its wealth, that 
no monarch, however powerful his 
army, can afford todisregard. Satiri- 
cal comment in the English press re- 
garding France is instantly reflected 
by the fury of the French; the com- 
plimentary utterances of the German 
journals are greeted with pleasure by 
American editors; not because the 
satire and the compliment come from 
individuals, for of these nothing is 
known, but for the reason that they 
are understood, in a certain indefined 
and possibly indefinable way, to set 
forth the State of public opinion. Even 
in a despotism so merciless as that of 
Russia, the public mind is a factor by 
no means to be disregarded. Public 
opinion has decreed that no man shall 
live to himself, or for himself and what 
is true in the case of the individual is 
equally truein the case of a nation. 

It is therefore, a generally recog- 
nized principle of world ethics that the 
civilized nations have duties and obli- 
gations toward their poor relations, to 
the people who have not been so for- 
fortunate as to reach the same plane of 
civilization. There is as much differ- 
ence among nations as among the in- 
dividuals of a community. All grades 
of civilization, all stages of culture, all 
considerations. from that of the sav- 
age under a tropical sun to that of the 
ease consequent upon the highest re- 
finement of London or New York, are 
to be found among the nations. 
Whether from force of circumstances, 
from lack of opportunity, from inabi- 
lity or disinclination to adopt the ways 
and habits of civilization, some people 
are very low in the scale. The condi- 
tion of these deserve the commisera- 
tion and should receive the considera- 
tion of those more fortunate. It is the 
duty of the civilized world to assist 
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them to rise, by persuation if possible, 
but if persuasion is not successful, 
force should and must be employed. 
In the case of communities the com- 
pulsory principle is conceded. All 
States of this Union, for instance, have 
laws of various kinds for the suppres- 
sion of vice and crime because the 
criminal and vicious classes are ack- 
nowledged to exert a malign influence 
beyond their own vicinage. In other 
words, they diffuse a poison which has 
a tendency to infect members of the 
community who might otherwise re- 
main mentally, morally, and even phy- 
sically healthy. Society claims the 
right to keep itself pure and deals in 
stern measures when contamination 
from vice or crime is threatened. This 
is its right, for evil tendencies affect 
not only the well being but even the 
existence of society and the State. 
Even in the smaller political subdi- 
visions of our States, the idea is fully 
recognized and acted upon, sometimes 
in a manner so roughly practical as to 
grate harshly upon the feelings of ci- 
tizens. Every municipal government 
has ordinances for the suppression of 
nuisances as being dangerous to the 
health of the public; the right of so- 
ciety to protect itself against its less 
considerate or more careless members 
is thus fully conceded. Householders 
are ordered and compelled to keep 
their yards in a good sanitary condi- 
tion and to refrain from throwing the 
refuse of: the house and kitchen into 
the alley-waysor streets. Were it not 
for these ordinances there is probably 
not a city in this country which would 
not in five years become a breeding- 
place for pestilence, if not as danger- 
ous as Santiago or Havana, the rea- 
son would be found in climatic rather 
than sanitary conditions. Men are 
naturally careless about such things, 
but an enlightened government which 
in civilized countries represents the 
highest attainments of science, the 
most recent acvancements in culture, 
commands, and, ifnecessary, compels 
compliance with its regulations. 
Compulsory education is another 
illustration in point. It is impossible 
under present conditions that the 


masses of the people should be highly 


educated. In the large cities of this 
country only about two per cent. of 
the children who enter the district 
schools take the entire course and 
graduate in the high-schools and thus 
the full benefits of popular education 
are attained by a very small propor- 
tion of the population, but the educat- 
ed recognize the fact that ignorance 
is a peril and command that every 
member of society whatever his con- 
dition, high or low, rich or poor, shall 
receive a measure of mental training 
such as will qualify him for the simp- 
ler duties of citizenship. In other 
words, society takes the ignorant, 
poor and dirty, whether or no, and 
compels them to learn something, to 
fit themselves for a better condition 
than that in which they were born, to 
improve their health and general phy- 
sical condition by cleanliness. It 
gives them astart in life, and then in- 
stead of leaving them to relapse into 
their former status, extends a helping~ 
hand at every point and wherever pos- 
sible, aids them to rise. 

As the world is one grand commu- 
nity its more intelligent, highly edu- 
cated and favored nations have a 
right to apply in the affairs of the 
whole earth that principle which, ri- 
gorously enforced, has produced sat- 
isfactory results in even the smallest 
communities. Civilized nations have 
a right to demand that ignorance and 
anarchy shall come to an end the 
world over, that barbarous nations 
shall be compelled to accept as much 
civilization as under the circumstan- 
cestheir people can receive, that ir- 
responsible despotisms shall be sup- 
planted by forms of government 
which, perhaps no less absolute, are 
nevertheless conducted on civilized 
principles and administered by officials 
who are themselves held to strict ac- 
countability for injustice or wrong 
done to even the humblest member of 
the society under their rule. It is the 
duty of the earth’s great nations to 
take charge of the lowerraces, to com- 
pel their submission to constituted au- 
thority, to regulate their affairs and 
as far as conditions will permit, to 
compel them to rise. 

Human nature however, is perverse 
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and especially so in its opposition to 
any change in the established order. 
When the English occupied a certain 
town in the Punjaub, they found that 
one of the established institutions 
of the place was an idol’s temple 
and in front of this edifice was a pond 
so filthy as to be a source of danger to 
the public health. Originnally it had 
served the purpose of a ceremonial 
bath for worshipers but the tank had 
become filled with mud to within a few 
inches of the surfece, the offal and re- 
fuse of the neighborhood had flowed 
into it and the resulting effluvium was 
unendurable. The town authorities 
were advised to fill up the pond, when 
at once the most strenuous objection 
was made; the pond had been there 
for hundreds of years and the natives 
could see no reason why any change 
should be made in an institution that 
had endured so long. It is true their 
ancestors had contracted cholera, 
typhoid fever and other diseases from 
the filthy pool, but this fact they re- 
garded as the act of Divine Providence 
and who is man that he should rise up 
against the Deity. Finally, taking the 
matter vigorously in hand, the English 
filled up the pond, when a rebellion 
broke out that cost many lives and 
much money to suppress. 

That filthy pool is symbolic of sav- 
age institutions in general. Among 
men of a low order of intellect and 
culture there is the most intense reluc- 
tance to change any custom, no matter 
how much the new may commend it- 
self over the old to the judgment of the 
people. Humanity is naturally con- 
servative. ‘*‘The thing that hath been 
it is that which shall be’? is a maxim 
as old as the time of Solomon; it has 
been the principle of action among 
savage people as far back as the his- 
tory of man begins, and the tenacity 
with which men cling to it is exhibited 
even in the most highly cultured com- 
munities by the persistence with which 
old customs are observed, old habits 
are kept up, even when a change 
would be manifestly for the better. 

In view of this conservatism of hu- 
man nature any extension of civiliza- 
tion must be forcible. Sometimes the 
force is gently applied, taking the 


form of municipal ordinances, of State 
or national laws with penalty annexed 
for violation; sometimes, under stress 
of circumstances, it takes the form of 
bayonets and Gatlings, but it is always 
a compulsion. In a certain sense 
children are examples of the lowest 
orders of humanity, for neither the 
child nor the savage will be clean save 
under cumpulsion. The difference be- 
tween the child and the savage is in 
one respect inappreciable; but the 
former is in a condition where persua- 
sion may be applied. supplemented if 
necessary may by moderate force, the 
latter is generally beyond the reach of 
persuasion and yields only to superior 
strength. Each however, resists as 
far as possible, sometimes passively, 
sometimes actively, the attempt to im- 
prove his own condition and the fact 
is recognized that each must be as- 
sisted by his superiors until he reaches 
a point when he appreciates the value 
of the service done him and is able to 
help himself. 

It is perfectly well understood from 
our knowledge of savage peoples that 
the mental and moral condition of 
Asia, Africa and the Asiatic islands 
renders their inhabitants a menace to 
civilization. There has already been 
imported into this country and Europe 
more than one of the vices of the Chi- 
nese, while the cholera and plague of 
India and the yellow fever of the West 
Indies may cost in any season the loss 
of thousands of useful lives in Europe 
and North America. With more inti- 
mate social, political and commercial 
intercourse, the danger of contamina- 
tion, both moral, physical and social, 
will increase, and the great nations of 
the earth owe it to their own people 
that the condition of uncivilized, bar- 
barious and savage nations be im- 
proved. To effect this result by kindly 
suggestion and advice is impossible, so 
Asia, Africa and the South Sea Islands 
must pass under the political control of 
enlightened governments and _ their 
people must be compelled to submit to 
the restraints of civilization, whether 
with or without their own consent. 

One of Kipling’s recent poems brings 
out the idea with great force, by the 
use of the expression ‘‘The White 
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Man’s Burden,’’ meaning by this to 
impart the idea that the colored races 
of the earth must pass under the tute- 
lage of the white, that it is the duty of 
the whites to extend a helping hand to 
the reds, yellows, browns and blacks. 
Of course the process will be opposed 
by its beneficaries. Resistance, often 
of the most stubborn character, is to be 
expected, but the fact that the men of 
these inferior races are ready to fight 
and die in defense of their Anarchy, 
their ignorance and their dirt, does not 
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in the least affect the obligation. 
Rather does it make it more impera- 
tive, for it shows how greatly in need 
of assistance are those who so bitterly 
oppose the plans of civilized govern- 
ments for their advaneement. Thou- 
sands will die in battle, but the process 
of civililizing the whole world will go 
steadily on, for civilization means ex- 
pansion and an extension in every di- 
rection of those influences which tend 
toward the higher development of the 
human race. 





BRIGHT MOMENTS. 


The weeks and months speed by on wings, 
Lost to my heart, and past forever, 

But those fond moments she makes bright, 
Live for me aye, and perish never. 


—W. Tyler Olcott. 





THE PICKET LINE. 


Eyes of blue and eyes of gray 
Met one night in passion’s fray, 
Eyes of gray would never yield 
While a foe still kept the field, 
Eves of blue, unused to weep, 
All the vantage ground would keep. 
Thus beneath the pale moonlight 
Waged the battle fierce and long, 
Flitting shadows of the night 
Marshaled memories a throng. 
Eves of gray and eyes of blue 
Fach the other’s weakness knew, 
Ere the last reserves let loose 
Cupid sounded call of truce, 
Heart to heart and soul to soul, 
Both were prisoners on parole, 
And beneath the pale moonlight 
Lips met lips as red as wine 
While they pledged love’s treaty plight 
O’er the front gate’s picket line. 
—Roy Farrell Greene. 
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TOZA. 


A Love Story of the Santiago Garrison. 
By TOM STEEP. 


AUTHOR OF “POOR DEVILS AND OTHER STORIES.” 


66 ESIDES, Forbes ain’t got 
B no right to forget asweetheart 
in the States what thinks 
enough of him to write two and three 
timesa week. I seen the letters in the 
mailrack right along and they’re all in 
the same handwritin’, and it seems to 
me I can just see through them letters 
when I look at ’em, see the implorin’ 
and beggin’ fer Forbes to come to her 
as soon as he gets his discharge. I 
bet there ain’t a ship what leaves the 
States fer Santiago as hasn’t a letter 
fer Forbes. He ain’t got no right to 
forget that girl in the States an’ go 
marryin’ off with one of these dark- 
sknned muchachas no sooner’n he’s 
got his discharge after loafin’ about 
with the army fer six years.”’ 

“I’ve been watching Forbes, and I 
can’t say as I blame him much fer 
goin’ around to that cigarette shop by 
the theatre, fer she’s one of the most 
fascinatin’ of ’em I’ve seen, but as you 
say, Gates, a man’s got to Jook at 
these things practicaly an’ not fer his 
own pleasure only.”’ 

The ember-tips of long black Cuban 
cigarettes shone brightly in a big dark 
room in the Marino Carcel, the old 
Spanish prison, on the Marino Calle, 
which had been transformed into a 
barracks. In each cot of the two long 
rows sat a United States regular. 
They were engaged in the usual after- 
bedtime smoke gossip. An unusually 
long draw at acigarette here and there 
in the the darkness threw a little flood 
of red light about that made visible a 
disarranged cot. In one of the cots 
lay Forbes squirming about restlessly. 
He had recently become accustomed 
to the nightly discussion which was 
now well under way. As the speaker 
continued as usual as though he was 
occupying a cot in the Governor’s 
mansion instead of in the carcel bar- 
racks, Forbes rolled about, twirled the 
butt of his cigarrette between the iron 


bars of the window grating. doubled 
the pillow of his cot up and lay down 
flat in his bed, a much perturbed sol- 
dier. The others kept tenaciously on. 

**Well, a fellow that’s just let out of 
the army ain’t in no condition to make 
up his mind about his future, nohow. 
He might be happy with a wife and 
then again he mightn’t. Ain’t that 
right, Gates?”’ 

Forbes paid no head to the conver- 
sation: he knew full well that there 
was a little envy lurking beneath it, 
because of his privileges to fall in love 
after being released from the army. 
Yet he felt that he was not enjoying the 
prospect of discharge as well as one of 
the talkers might, for, recall as he 
would his early anticipations for the 
now almost arrived day, he had a little 
envy for them, who were to remain 
right along in Santiago and enjoy the 
strange associations there. 

The electric light in the street shone 
through the window and made a 
square white patch on the ceiling. 
The shadow of long, stringy palm 
leaves from a tree outside played 
across the white patch Forbes fell to 
contemplating the white patch and the 
shadows. A lump rose in his throat 
when he thought how soon he would 
be in a land where he could not lie by 
that window and see the palm leaves. 
While he had been in the tropics a 
good many moths, he had never keen- 
ly enjoyed its beauties as he now im- 
agined he would if he were to live 
there the months over again. If it 
were not that discharge papers were 
so much coveted, he fancied that he 
would refuse to take them, would re- 
enlist and continue to sleepin the bar- 
racks. But then there was Gates and 
the other fellows who would under- 
stand why he did it and who would 
pertinaciously nag him. No; hemust 
go. He must bear a stoic front, no 
matter what his feelings were. No 
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more palm trees, no more blue and 
pink houses, no more terra cotta roofs, 
no more narrow cobblestone streets, 
no more donkeys with bundles of su- 
gar cane on their backs, no more 
springlike mornings, no more blue 
mountain across the bay, no more— 
here Forbes’ mind involuntarily wan- 
dered into thoughts he had been man- 
fully trying to ward off. He was 
thinking of a cigarette shop around a 
by-street from the theatre. He saw 
the sign in front with the big Spanish 
words ‘‘Factoria de Cigarros.’’ In- 
side he saw the vivacious little Toza 
tossing her head about saucily as she 
piled up great heaps of black and yel- 
low cigarettes. ‘‘Now, how you call 
that in Engleesh?’’ he heard her say 
holding up some trivial thing. Then 
she would laugh, shake a great mass 
of dark hair that looked like black 
crude silk, and fix a pair of great 
dreamy eyes on Forbes. Then she 
would say, ‘‘Ah, mi novio, ees mooch 
grand alla?’’ asking in a vague way 
of the beauty of ‘‘a/la,’’ meaning over 
there,’’ or the States. Sighing and 
clasping her hands ponderingly for a 
while. she would suddenly arouse her- 
self and begin making cigarettes and 
chatting at a greatrate. Forbes won- 
dered if there could be any sincerity 
in such a dreamy little bit of a much- 
acha. He wondered if she was just 
innocently playing when she called 
him ‘‘hovio”’ or love. Theother night 
in the big portico over the shop she 
had entertained him and a Spaniard 
who could not speak a word of English ; 
she divided her conversation equally 
between them and acted as interpre- 
ter; then Forbes thought it wise to go 
early, for the Spaniard might have 
been an old love; he donned his hat, 
and Toza walked down to the door 
with him; when they reached the 
doorstep, Toza broke into a rage at 
his early departure; he could still see 
how her hair jostled about and how, 
quieting down, she reached her little 
arms about and did it up again; then 
she had said, ‘‘ Buenos noche, mi no- 
vio”’ with a great deal of fervor. 
When this iittle incident had run 


through Forbes’ mind found himself 
drawing a firm deduction that the lit- 
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tle cigarette-maker must love him 
with intensity. 

The shadow of the palm leaves in 
the white patch began to flutter simul- 
taneously with the soughing of a gen- 
tle breeze outside. The other fellows 
in the room had quited and all the ci- 
garettes had gone out. This brought 
Forbes back to his first resolution. 
After all, what the other fellows said 
was perhaps best. His pass was made 
out for the Shanks, which sailed at 11 
o’clock the next morning. Hisbundle 
with the brass comb, the mirrow, the 
two clean towels, the shells from the 
coast, the packages of Cuban cigar- 
ettes, and some curios, he had already 
made up. If he had not gone so far, 
or if he had been more self-assertive, 
he could have said long ago that he 
would remain in Santiago, and none 
of the boys would have laughed at 
him. But it was too late now. He 
must go, he must go. 

Forbes sank into a troubled, tropi- 
cal sleep. . 

When the sun was creeping over the 
terra cotta roofs and illuminating frag- 
mentary parts of blue and white and 
brown stucco walis, the next morning, 
Forbes walked in the middle of the 
narrow cobblestone thoroughfare that 
led around the cathedral (that was so 
crumbled that the boys said it had the 
Spanish scurvy) crossed the piazza by 
the Venus Cafe, and neared the sign 
of the ‘‘ Fabrica de Cigarros’’ by the 
theatre. He had made up his mind 
that he himself had been in jest and 
not in love with Toza. He meant to 
say ‘‘ Adios’’ and leave her just as he 
would all his other genial acquain- 
tances. Surely she would laugh at 
him if she knew how he had thought 
about her the night before. 

Toza was preoccupied over a pile of 
cigarette papers and picadura, or gran- 
ulated tobacco, when Forbes entered. 
She was giving out orders authorita- 
tively. 

Forbes was contemplating her sweet 
brown face and vaguely trying to ex- 
plain the languid beauty that hung 
about it, when Toza looked up and, 
smiling, said: 


‘‘Ah, Meestaire Forps. You early 
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today. You white, sick? How you 
call it?’’ 

Forbes was in a state of sensitive 
receptivity for any attention and, when 
Toza dropped her work summarily and 
became so obviously anxious over his 
appearance, in which he was hereto- 
fore unconscious of self-betrayal, he 
felt like bursting into unmanly tears 
for gratitude. 

*“‘Now, how you call it, mi novio 
grande, magnifico, bonito, -Ameri- 
cahn?’’ 1 

*Toza, mi novia, ’'m going alla to- 
day,”’ Forbes said insignificantly. 

**Alla?, Wooh! Magnifico!”’ To- 
za clapped her hands and held them 
so high in the air that her sleeves 
slipped down and uncovered her brown 
slender arms. Her face lit up expect- 
antly. ‘*Toza come with you. Wooh! 
Magnifico! ees mooch grand alla. How 
you call it? ah, s?. Mees Forps, she 
speak Engleesh. Mees Forps make 
cigarros. Wooh, magnifico!”’ 

Toza had approached so close to 
Forbes in her delight that Forbes in- 
stinctively caught hold of her hand and 
was pressing it fervently. ‘‘Toza,”’ 
he said, ‘‘you amar me?”’ 

‘“Ah, sz, moocho.”’ 

Forbes now concluded that he hated 
Gates and all the rest of the fellows of 
the barracks. He had a virile inclina- 
tion to assert himself, to defy them, 
but the inclination would not develop 
into a resolution. He would go out 
and walk around a while and consider. 

*‘T’ll come back soon, Toza,’’ he 
said. He released her soft, tobacco- 
stained little hand, and looked into her 
big dreamy, wondering, credulous 
eyes. ‘“‘I’ll come back, mi novia. I] 
only ran around for a minute.”’ 

** Adios, mi novio,’’ and with that 
Toza threw a careless little kiss at 
Forbes. 

With her elbows on her cigarette 
board Toza sat and dreamed. Men 
came and bought cigarettes, but it was 
not Toza who was waiting on them or 
talking to them. It was not Toza who 
was rolling cigarettes so deftly. Toza 
was away off. She was sailing on the 
ocean with the big American muchacho. 
She was ‘‘alla’’ where everything was 
magnificent, where the women wore 


beautiful dresses and where everybody 
was rich and not troubled with war. 

The Shanks, moored at the wharf at 
the foot of the Marino Calle, was emit- 
ting a funnel of smoke. It was near 
11 o’clock. Forbes, a discharged regu- 
lar from the United States army, was 
walking up and down the wharf in ab- 
straction. He had gone to the ren- 
dezvous grounds by the Morro to bid 
the barracks boys good-bye. They 
were engaged in a game of base ball. 
Still undecided, he had gone to the 
wharf; he had placed his bundle in 
the cabin; had smelt the cooking of 
the dinner which would be served at 
sea. He had walked down the gang- 
plank and was now pacing up and 
down. He wished the boiler of the 
ship would burst and cause a day’s 
delay. He wished a fire would break 
out in some quarter of the city, then 
he would go to it and miss the boat 
with some excuse. Several times, as 
he walked to the land-end of the pier, 
he was tempted to continue his walk 
into the city and let his bundle go 
to the States without him. What a 
prize Toza would be to take back to 
the States; how he would be envied 
for having such a bride—not a blonde 
bride, or a bride with dark hair as seen 
in the States, but a bride from a tropi- 
cal clime, a tropically luxuriant bride, 
—and how she would look dizened up 
in American costume! In some way 
he expected that Toza would appear 
on the wharf before the ship sailed. 
He had felt too little confidence in 
himself to go back and see her. Ah! 
he had deceived Toza. He had told 
her that he would be back soon. 

Yes; he would go back. 

He started up the pier landward. 
Suddenly he halted. That morning, 
that very morning, he had received a 
letter from the States that placed a 
new picture before him. He saw a 
little farm in Ohio, he could see the 
great rows of potatoes and the big 
fields of wheat which it described. 
The whistle of the Shanks blew. He 
turned around. 

Gates was right after all. 

He walked up the gangplank. The 
moorings loosened. The propellor of 
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the Shanks churned the water of the 
bay. 

Forbes stood leaning over the rail. 
He saw the gangplank slowly leave 
the wharf. It was touching yet; he 
could still step off if he wished. 

Now the ship swallowed the plank 
in, the city seemed tobe receding. As 
the Shanks went out into the bay, 
Forbes still lingered over the rail. 
Suddenly he saw a little figure on the 
wharf fluttering something white. 
Then the Shanks steamed round a 
bend in the narrow channel. 

That night a man in the room of the 


barracks in the Carcel said, ‘‘Well, its 
best as Forbes is gone. He might a- 
be’n happy with that little muchacha 
and again he mightn’t—aint’t that 
right, Gates?”’ 

That night the iittle cigarette-maker 
of the shop near the theatre looked 
dreamily over the portico at the famil- 
iar face of the Cathedral clock, and 
an ex-soldier way out at sea looked up 
at the low ceiling of his bunk and 
wondered if the shadows of the palm 
leaves were fluttering across the white 
patch on the ceiling of the barracks 
room. 


HOLY GROUND. 


No evil word shall pass my lips 
Because your kiss has lingered there 

My hands shall know no mortal stain 
For they have rested on your hair. 


Because your glance has answered them 
My eyes shall look away from wrong; 

Because your blood has throbbed with mine 
My soul shall sing a sad, sweet song. 


o blush of shame shall mount my cheeks, 

For they have known your fond caress; 
You’ve listened to my voice, and, 30, 

It shall not speak except to bless. 


My feet shall never wander where 

A world of gilded sin allures; 
They’ll keep the narrow, thorn-strewn road 
For they have walked in step with yours, 


My arms shall nevermore reach out 
Toward what is not the good and true; 

No cruel gain shall come to them 
Because they have encircled you. 


Dear One, though years have come between 
And fate upon my joy has frowned, 
You’ve touched me with your tender love 
And made my earth-life holy ground. 
—Belle Willey Gue. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNISM. 


(THE BETHEL COLONY.) 


By V. L. 


of Bellamy, and who dream of 

an ideal commonwealth where 
each citizen is equal to every other 
citizen, and all alike rich with a com- 
mon fund, are aware that on the 
shores of North river in Shelby coun- 
ty, Missouri, those ideas embraced 
in the maxim, ‘‘Equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none,’’ were 
once put into actual operation in the 
establishment and subsequent exist- 
ence of what is historically known as 
the Bethel Colony. 

Several years ago Dr. D. R. McAn- 
ally (now deceased), the then erudite 
editor of the St. Louis Christian Ad- 
vocate, in an editorial upon the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Communism,”’ asserted that 
the Oneida Community in New York, 
the Bethel Colony and its offshoot, the 
Aurora (Oregon,) Colony, were the 
notable instances of the application 
of the theory of communism upon 
American soil. Aside from this slight 
mention the fame of this singular ex- 
periment has been confined to fireside 
narratives, as the historian of its 
achievement seems to have been omit- 
ted from its caravan or left behind in 
the long journey. 

Like nearly all modern co-operative 
communties this was originally con- 
ceived and nlanned in the brain of a 
religious enthusiast, who doubtless 
dreamed that he was the chosen power 
to usher in a brighter day for human- 
kind. 

Dr. Wm. Keil, the founder, prophet, 
priest and king of this western Utopia, 
was a German Methodist preacher 
who labored among his race and kin- 
dred in portions of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio; how long he continued in the 
ministry, or how successful were his 
labors, cannot be ascertained, but for 
some reason, presumably that of 
preaching strange doctrine, he was 
‘‘hauled upon the carpet’”’ by his ec- 
clesiastical superiors by whom he was 
deprived of his ministerial authority. 


Pict of those who read the books 


DRAIN. 


He then formulated this communis- 
tic scheme, organized this society, and 
with his followers emigrated westward 
and founded this colony, which sur- 
vives its wreck so far as appearances 
are concerned, in the present town of 
Bethel, where the quaint buildings of 
the early colonists are still pointed out 
to the inquisitive traveler. 

These colonists secured by entry or 
purchase a large tract of valuable 
land, eleven hundred acres of which 
were enclosed as the common field 
where the individuals labored under 
the direction of overseers appointed 
by Dr. Keil. A common boarding- 
house was erected where the unmar- 
ried members of the community re- 
sided, and a common store-house was 
kept where the families were supplied 
with their allotted portions of provis- 
ions, the store-keeper keeping the 
accounts and supplying the necessa- 
ries according to the communal regu- 
lations. 

The attention of these frugal peo- 
ple was directed toward manufactures 
and in the palmy and prosperous days 
of the enterprise Bethel was a mini- 
ature Lowell; cloth was spun from the 
wool of the colony sheep, which 
roamed in herds over the virgin prai- 
ries attended by the designated shep- 
herds; and the skins of the wild deer, 
which had not then disappeared from 
our horizon, were made into hats and 
gloves. Distilleries and’ breweries 
were in operation where the bloom of 
the fields of rye and corn was pre- 
served in the translucent glow of red 
liquor and lager beer, the influence 
of which can yet be traced upon some 
of the descendants of the temperate 
dreamers of former days. 

Perhaps their crowning work, 
from an architectural standpoint, was 
the erection of the colony church, 
which until recently stood in simple 
grandeur as a memory of better days; 
this edifice was constructed of brick 
and stone after the type of churches 
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in the fatherland; it was paved with 
tiling, contained an organ loft and 
would accommodate a multitude. It 
was crowded each Sunday with the 
colonists, who in the zenith of their pow- 
er numbered perhaps a thousand souls. 
The type of their religion cannot well 
be defined or classified, as Dr. Keil 
was the leader in things spiritual as 
well as temporal; from the informa- 
tion that is attainable he seems to 
have preached a sort of polyglot utili- 
tarian doctrine, difficult to describe or 
classify, but if all accounts are true 
there were many pious souls among 
them, even though their leader held 
and preached tenets of faith that must 
have been a cross between the apostles’ 
creed and the teachings of the Koran. 


Dr. Keil claimed to be in- 
spired like the Apostle Paul, and the 
other colonists acquiesced in this as- 
sumption, and rendered him the hom- 
age due to a superior creature. But, 
lest this excite vagaries in the brain 
of some other dreamer, it is pertinent 
to say that while the visible influence 
of the one has shaken the countries 
and centuries with increasing power, 
that of his Missouri imitator has lan- 
guished into a hazy recollection that 
only provokes a smile at the expense 
of a visionary mortal. The observ- 
ance of religious ceremonies was rig- 
idly enforced, and each Sabbath 
morning the inhabitants were zeal- 
ously ‘‘rounded up”’ by the primitive 
policeman or burgomaster, and this 
may in part account for the immense 
attendance at the famous old church. 

East of Bethel, and down the pic- 
turesque North river, was erected the 
mansion house of Dr. Keil, where he 
lived and dispensed the hospitality of 
a feudal monarch; this house, with its 
numerous appurtenances, was called 
‘**Elim,’’ and was built by the common 
labor and was a part of the posses- 
sions of the colony, but it was de- 
sesigned and used as the residence of 
the leader or governor. A commodi- 


ous banquet hall served its purpose, 
and there is a tradition that Dr. Keil 
lived and reigned here in this western 
wilderness after the fashion of the 
great King Solomon, with, perhaps, 


the major portion of Solomon’s wives 
and concubines left out. 

The general character and appear- 
ance of the colonists would fit Irving’s 
description of the founders of New 
Amsterdam during the glorious reign 
of Sir Peter Stuyvesant; the typical 
old-fashioned Dutchman was the pre- 
dominant type, the type that we read 
about—taller if pushed over than when 
standing on his feet; they were prac- 
tical in all things save in sharing the 
ideas of their leader and the descend- 
ants of some of them are splendid 
citizens. 

The plan of perfect equality was 
uppermost in the minds of the greater 
number of these sincere adventurers ; 
this was their dominant idea. To the 
end that equal rights should be ac- 
corded to each member, and that the 
scheme of co-operation should be 
rigidly adhered to, many curious ex- 
pedients were practiced. Atthe Christ- 
mas festivities, always held at the 
church, it was observed that each 
child was remembered by Santa Claus 
in exactly the same way and with ex- 
actly the same portion of any given 
article, and it is related that in order 
to insure absolute equality in this ro- 
gard it came about that the elders 
placed the gifts upon the colossal 
Christmas tree, but that when the al- 
lotment came, instead of the children 
receiving their designated portions, 
the gifts would remain upon the plat- 
form until the close of the exercises, 
when the keeper would return them 
to -the community store-house; the 
mouths of the children watered, but 
they were treated exactly alike. When 
the close of ‘‘life’s fitful fever’? came 
to one of the inhabitants, care was 
taken that he should be buried in the 
same degree of state accorded to his 
comrades who had preceded him to 
the peaceful colony of the dead; a 
plain wooden coffin, a few prayers for 
the repose of his soul and a grave 
amid the shadows of Hebron, the 
common burial place, was the farewell 
to the busy worker as he ceased his 
toil and passed out into the quiet. 

The earnings of the colony were 
placed in the keeping of a purseholder 
or treasurer and the fund grew as the 
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years passed by, the members having 
none of it and presumtively needing 
none, as they were supplied from the 
community stores and forbidden to 
trade elsewhere; so that the colony 
existed principally upon confidence, 
many of them living for years without 
possessing a cent of actual cash; the 
redemption money was in existence 
however, so they exercised confidence 
and labored and toiled. After stating 
this I am almost persuaded that it is 
unnecessary to say that the vast en- 
terprise has long since ceased to be, 
or to give the details of its disintegra- 
tion and decay. 

There was doubtless much in the 
wild luxuriance of the middle- west to 
inspire lofty thoughts and noble pur- 
poses; there seems to be an ascending 
pathway that leads us ‘‘from nature 
up to nature’s God.’’ But amid it 
all the tempter struggled for the 
mastery as he didin the original Eden 
and it is not strange that at the con- 
clusion of the dreams of the simple 
colonists, there came a rude awaken- 
ing. 

Out of this splendid sowing there 
came a reaping for some talented law- 
yers who assisted in restoring order 
out of chaos, and in the division of the 
property at the dismemberment of the 
colony, as might be expected, some 
believed that a part of the proceeds 
were divided by long division prior to 
the coming of the lawyers, but no 
direct charge of embezzlement was 
ever made. 

It is but just to the fame of Dr. 
Keil to say that he was spared the pain 
of witnessing the dissolution of his 
dream-like empire. 

The colony was founded in the year 
1845, and prospered until the depart- 
ure of its leader in 1858, though to the 
student of social causes and effects, 
the result would seem a leveling of 
human hopes and aspirations rather 
than that triumphant achievement 
which adorns so grandly the success- 
ful struggle of individual life. 

Around the departure of the founder 
there is a story that almost baffles hu- 
man credence,though it isa well attest- 
ed fact. Dr.Keil,like Joshua of old,had 
sent out spies to view the realms of 
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the distant west, whither he hoped to 
extend the influence of his commu- 
nistic project; some had returned; 
others remained; enchanted with the 
marvellous scenery and enraptured 
with the promise of the morning dawn 
of that wondrous empire, 

‘‘Where rolls the Oregon, and hears 

sound, 

Save his own dashings.”’ 

Tales of the natural beauty and 
fertility of this region were borne to 
the ears of the leader of the colonists 
and around his fireside were discussed 
the plans and hopes of future domain 
beyond the Rockies. 

Under the direction of Dr. Keil, an 
infant colony had been formed by the 
prospectors, to which was given the 
inspiring name of Aurora, and though 
the dreams of its originators have 
faded like the gleam of the borealis, 
the town still flourishes in the State 
of Oregon. 

The vision of the Bethel colonists 
was broadened by this enterprise and 
their gaze turned toward the sunset. 
In their rude plastered houses they 
thought much about the distant val- 
ley of the Williamette whence came 
the good tidings from their brethren. 

It was the day of the ox team and 
the journey would consume months of 
time, yet many wished to undertake it. 
Among others who caught the western 
fever, was a favorite son of Dr. Keil, 
who dreamed fond dreams of the land 
of promise; after much solicitation his 
father consented that he might go and 
he began preparing for his departure 
from the mansion house upon a jour- 
ney that would span half the conti- 
nent. but which seemed to him as the 
coming of a holiday; the newly 
awakened flame of ambition burned 
with increasing fervor in his youthful 
blood, but there came a fateful hour in 
which he was seized by another fever, 
deadlier and more ardent than the first 
which added its fire to the flame of the 
other, increasing rather than diminish- 
ing its glow. 

In his delirium the long cherished 
Aurora was more real than ever to his 
disordered fancy. He ‘‘babbled of the 
green fields,’’ he saw thé sombre 
beauty of the cascades, and could hear 


no 
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the surf beat on the distant Sea; there 
may have been a fair-haired German 
girl whose beckoning hand allured 
him, at least he exacted a promise from 
his father that in the event of his ex- 
pected death that he should be buried 
amid the scenes where his mind and 
heart already lingered. 

He died; and amid the gloom which 
pervaded the mansion house at Elim, 
his father made haste to fulfill 
the vow to his lamented son; an emi- 
grant train was organized among the 
colonists who wished to depart, the 
body was encased in an iron coffin con- 
taining alcohol, placed in the front 
wagon of the train drawn by six mules, 
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and amid the lamentations of the re- 
maining members of the colony, there 
was begun what is perhaps the strang- 
est and most stupendous funeral march 
in the history of our land. 

After months of weary travel over 
plain and mountain, the tired but faith- 
ful mourners arrived at Aurora, and 
the father religiously fulfilled the 
pledge to his dying boy. 

The Bethel brethren saw their pat- 
triarch no more; the colony dwildled 
away and the snows of many winters 
have lain upon the grave of the leader 
who sleeps beside his son under the 
Oregan pines. 





FOR LOVE'S SAKE. 


Love sat as judge. As guilty I stood 


Humbly I spake: 


“Love, I have sinned; do with me as you 


would— 


‘Twas for Love’s sake.” 


A shade of pity crossed the judge’s brow, 


Unseen before. 


“Poor soul,” he said, “for Love’s sake 


then, go thou 


And sin no more.” 


—Douglas Malloch. 


WHEN. 


Wlien other lips to thine are pressed 
And words of love another speaks; 
When blushes warm suffuse thy cheeks 

Feeling thy hand by his caressed; 


When other eyes look love to thine 
And other arms thy form enfold 
Then dream not of the days of old— 

Let all those memories sweet be mine. 

— Douglas Malloch. 
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LIGHT OF THE EARTH. 


By EUGENE B. MABURY. 


VERYBODY in Avondale knew 
that the mansion in the grove of 


grand oaks and sequoias flanked 
by acres upon acres of orchard, as 
well as by green vineyards interlaced 
with rows of delicate olive trees, was 
opened again. Therefore, rumor must 
for once be true; the Hestwoods had 
returned from New York after some 
years absence, and were even now so- 
journing in San Francisco awaiting 
the renovation of their country house. 

All Avondale stood agape at the 
station the day the train rolled in and 
deposited a crowd of strangers on the 
rickety board platform who laughed 
and chatted most freely while they 
watched the roomy omnibus and two 
prancing bays drive up. ‘‘But jest 
which were the Hestwoods?’’ That was 
what Mr. Grubb, the grocer, wanted 
to know. ‘Forsince the old gentle- 
man died the son and his mother, be- 
ing all alone, had lived back East 
eight year come next Thanksgiving; 
and that is why he sort o’ disremem- 
bered them.’ 

Mr. Stiles, the postmaster, to whom 
these reflections were imparted, scru- 
tinized with care each person in turn 
and then suddenly remarked to the 
anxious Grubb. ‘‘D’ye see that there 
couple now—the smart little lady in 
the red-splashed waist with her hat 
rearin’ up on the back of her head? 
There she goes a-steppin’ along by 
that glum gentleman with the big dog 
followin’ him,—”’ 

‘““A ‘Great Swede,’ I hear him 
called,’’ interposed Mr. Grubb. 

“Exactly. Well, ain’t that young 
Mr. Hestwood and his wife??? Who 
said he had a wife?”’ 

“Well, I realy dunno as he has, 
Grubb,”’ admitted Mr. Stiles somewhat 
disconcerted. “But I thought he 
might of by this time, and them two 
looked so swell.’’ He pulled his beard 
reflectively and watched with interest 
while the glum gentleman helped the 
pretty lady into the carriage, whither 
she was followed by the remaining la- 


dies, all gaily dressed, and then turn- 
ing to one of the men waiting to take 
their places, said, ‘‘’Ere you, Ruggles, 
keep your heye on Bliicher,—hit’s a 
starnge country, andif ’e’s lost, there'll 
be the devil to pay! ”’ 

‘‘Why—why,”’ began Mr. Grubb in 
perplexity, ‘‘I’ve heard it’s the Eng- 
lish that drops their h’s; so that can’t 
be Mr. Hestwood.”’ 

‘Or else it’s some furrin’ talk he’s 
picked up,’’ suggested Mr. Stiles 
doubtfully. 

But all this happened now two weeks 
ago. Load after load of furniture had 
driven up the long avenue leading to 
the sand-stone mansion, with carpen- 
ters, paperers, and upholsterers follow- 
ing in close pursuit; then finally all 
these had taken their departure and 
two days ago the Hestwoods them- 
selves had arrived. To-morrow, how- 
ever, was the great day. Mr. Grubb 
doled out his information concerning 
it to his customers while he tied up 
their orders of ‘‘dime’s worth o’crack- 
ers,’’ ‘‘half a dozen lemons,”’ or ‘‘two 
bits worth 0’ tea.”’ 

‘‘Yes, the Hestwoods is going to have 
a grand time to-morrow night to cele- 
brate their comin’ back home,—not 
exactly a house-warmin’, for the place 
were built fifteen year ago, ’y’ know.”’ 

‘*T hear as there’s a young lady that 
Mr. Hestwoods’ taken a notion to stay- 
in’ at the house along with her 
mother,’’ supplemented Mr. Fleming, 
leaning comfortably over the counter. 
But Mr. Grubb disliked supplements 
and so pretended not to hear. 

At the Hestwoods’ all was busile and 
excitement. From morning till night 
wagon after wagion dashed up to the 
back entrance and left supplies. Men 
hurried hither and thither through the 
grounds bringing plants into the con- 
servatory, stringing lanterns in the 
gardens and far up the winding avenue, 
enclosing the porches with canvas, and 
spreading matting on the broad stair- 
ways. In the cool dark Japanese nur- 
sery brown fingers flew fast among the 
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earliest fall violets, while the eyes of 
their blue-shirted owners, squatting 
between the long rows, were now and 
again raised curiously to a solitary 
figure at the far end. Ah King, the 
**boss’’ over all the other Chinese 
gardners on the place, stood apparently 
tha only calm, oblivious figure amid all 
this excitement and turmoil. Ah Duck 
and Quong Lee couldn’t understand it 
ut all, and exchanged whispered com- 
ments in low gutterals though their 
busy fingers never ceased for an in- 
stant to dart in and out among the 
green leaves. 

But in reality Ah King’s mind wasin 
a very different state from peaceful 
calm. He was bewildered and his 
thoughts ran sluggishly. For eight 
long years he had been absolute ruler 
over the vast domain of flowering beds 
and hot-houses filled with the most de- 
licate ferns and rare plants of every 
description. Prying visitors surrepti- 
tiously snipping off a flower here there 
were almost unknown, or when dis- 
covered, treated to such a torrent of 
Chinese invective as made them full 
anxious to depart; when there was any 
real picking to do, Ah King was on 
hand to doit. Butso much did he hate 
to dispoil one plant or vine of its blos- 
soms, that the housekeeper was often 
tempted to complain in her monthly 
report to the Hestwoods of the bou- 
quets of common and almost faded 
flowers which he grudgingly sent in to 
her at stated intervals. 

This, however, Mrs. Gordon never 
really carried out, for both she and Mr. 
Lennox, the manager of the estate, 
understood just how much the charge 
under his care meant to old Ah King. 
The flowers were his darlings, his pride. 

All the fondness, of his nature, far 
off from his native country among a 
strange people, was poured out upon 
these children of his heart. Small 
wonder that he grew to regard each 
plant, each flowering shrub as belong- 
ing individually to himself. His life 
was spent among them, caring for 
them, experimenting upon new varie- 
ties, and watching day by day their 
growth in the sunny climate. 

Above all, however, Ah King had a 
passionate love for the roses. It was 
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almost pathetic to see the thin stooping 
figure in clothes of faded blue standing 
daily out in fair weather or storm to 
watch with sad eyes this flower or that, 
or moving from one rose-tree to an- 
other to touch them with tenderest 
solicitude. No one guessed from the 
dark homely face what joy filled his 
heart when he discovered a delicate 
new bud which would one day develope 
into a frangrant-hearted ‘‘La France,”’ 
or a great velvety ‘‘Black Prince’’ of 
richest ruby-red. 

But suddently all these years of 
quiet happiness and busy content had 
come to an end. Strange people, care- 
less and mocking, now over-ran the 
place and were only to be driven from 
the flower-bed by angry words and ex- 
citing gestures. Ah King’s temper 
suffered much in these days, and as a 
result of his increased vigilance, the 
silent Chinaman under him had less 
and less opportunity to steal away from 
their work to the bunk-house for a few 
quiet pulls at the beloved opium-pipe. 

Worst of all, however, there were two 
people whom Mr. Lennox had carefully 
impressed upon Ah King’s unwilling 
mind he must of drive away from the 
flowers. Every morning the _ tall 
voung ‘‘bossee’’ and the gentle old 
lady in delicate gray with a black lace 
scarf over her head walked forth into 


the garden. Nowthey stopped before 
Ah King’s favorite ‘‘Papagontier,”’ 
and the ‘‘boss’’ immediately picked 


two of the finest half-opened buds and 
smiled as he pinned them to his moth- 
er’sdress. Moving on, ‘*Mis’er Hes’- 
wood’’ with careless hand shook a 
shower of delicate pink petals to the 
ground before he found a ‘*Duchesse’’ 
that suited his fancy. Another day 
the young master began a heated dis- 
cussion with Mr. Lennox in the gar- 
den and viciously cut off the head of 
a beautiful white rose with his cane, 
though scarcely conscious of his act. 
He was immediately startled by a 
sharp, low cry, but on turning hastily 
about saw no one but King, the old 
Chinese gardener, trimming the cle- 
matis at the corner of the house. He 


did not hear, however, the Jow mutter- 
ing or see the fierce dark eyes that had 
been glowering at him. 
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As soon as the two men had passed 
on, Ah King hastened to the bed to 
dig up his pride, his darling, and con- 
vey it to a safer place. Hitherto it 
had escaped notice, but who could tell 
when the white people might find it 
out? And then also there was the 
great brown dog that stalked through 
the flower-beds at will, and showed 
his teeth when King tried to drive it 
away. One swish of his big tail—and 
then where would Ah King’s darling 
be? He shuddered at the thought. 
No, it was better to place it in a large 
pot and remove it at once to a safe 
corner of the Japanese nursery-house, 
where it could get plenty of sunshine 
and fresh air and yet be ever under 
his watchful eye. The white ‘‘bossee”’ 
seldom came there, because it was so 
dark and damp except at the lower 
end. His treasure was only a very 
sinall rose-tree which Ah King had 
discovered some time before, now 
bearing its first beautiful velvety bud. 
That it was a new variety King felt 
sure, for in hislong experience he had 
never seen another like it. Every 
morning his first visit was paid to the 
‘Light of the Earth’’, as he had 
named it to himself in his own flowery 
language. There he would stand si- 
lently watching the beauty of its deli- 
cate salmon-tinted petals shading toa 
deep pink at the heart, set in its clus- 
ter of leaves so fresh and green, and 
drinking in the rich warm fragrance 
of it. 

But now on the day of the great fes- 
tivities at the mansion Ah King’s heart 
was further tortured. Heavy trucks 
had rolled up and down his smooth 
walks, and rough white men swarmed 
over the garden-beds cutting vines 
and removing plants and palms in 
boxes. At first he had flown out ina 
passion to intercept them, but the 
strangers only jeered at him or bade 
him order the Chinese, who had gath- 
ered round, to help them. Scarcely 
comprehending what they said, old 
King had worked himself into almost 
a frenzy when Mr. Lennox drove up 
and patiently explained about the 
party in the great house and how ne- 
cessary the decorations were, finally 
adding that Mr. Hestwood, the boss, 


had given orders that Ah King must 
not only nof hinder the newcomers, 
but that he should help them. And 
this poor old King in the bitterness of 
his heart was forced to do. But all 
through the morning, weighed down 
by grief and exasperation at what 
seemed to him such lawless desecra- 
tion of hisrightful domain, he had fre- 
quently to return to the Japanese 
house in order to drink in deep 
draughts of comfort from the sight of 
his ‘*Light of the Earth’’, now almost 
in full bloom. 

So absorbed was Ah King in such a 
moment as this that he failed to hear 
the voices of two people coming over 
from the arboretum through the cactus- 
bed. They loitered along the path, 
the young man fanning himself with 
his straw hat, and the beautiful girl 
in her lavender summer gown and big 
sun-hat piled high with nodding 
roses. 

“Can you suggest anything more, 
Miss Genevieve?”’ said Eranklin Hest- 
wood. 

‘‘Nothing, if you are sure there’ll 
be plenty of flowers. But what’s this 
queer place?’’ she asked as they ap- 
proached the long low Japaneses 
structure built of narrow slats, within 
which delicate plants might be swept 
by the soft summer breezes and still be 
protected from too fierce an onslought 
of the sun’s rays. 

Miss Genevieve thought it all very 
interesting and unique as she stepped 
inside the low doorway, listening to 
Hestwood’s explanation, and saw the 
two Chinamen at work there. They 
glanced up as she entered and then 
swiftly down again. 

‘*Picking violets, aren’t they?’’ she 
said carelessly hunting for a blossom 
among the green leaves with the toe of 
her dainty shoe, and leaving glaring 
heel-marks on the fresh bed. Quong 
Lee glanced helplessly at the oblivious 
King; such sacrilege was dreadful. 
‘‘Tcan never get used to your Chinese 
out west here,’’ she went on with 
a slight drawl; ‘‘such funny creatures 
—homely, yellow things, always 
working so hard somewhere about. I 
feel now as if they were some sort of 
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intelligent animals—or just part of the 
landscape.’’ 

She laughed at her comparisons, 
and then without bestowing another 
glance upon the two Chinese who had 
been so close as to have heard every 
word, wandered on down the tiny lane 
of cool moist earth bordered by fresh, 
sweet-smelling plants, lazily stooping 
here and there for a violet. 

At this point Ah King for the first 
time became aware of voices, and 
looking up saw their owners. In- 
stantly the old fear for his treasure 
sprang up. They were coming toward 
him and how could he conceal the 
rose? There it stood in the corner, a 
bright bit of beautiful color in the 
shaft of sunshine let in by the re- 
moval of some laths in the roof above 
it. But alas, too late. 

‘‘Nothing but violets here now?’’ 
asked Genevieve. ‘‘No, here is a 
rose—and oh, what abeauty! Why, 
this is something new to me. I want 
to examine it, for I pride myself on 
being up in rose culture.’’ So saying 
she sprang lightly over the violet 
beds, and slipping daintily past Ah 
King, stooped to inhale the fragrance 
of the Light of the Earth. ‘‘Why, it’s 
simply perfect, Mr. Hestwood!’’ as 
he approached. ‘‘Where did you get 
this, and do you knowits name? No? 
Well, we must surely have it in the 
house to-night—I want to show it to 
Professor Bennett for we had some 
great discussions in the city. Now, 
why can’t we put it on that little table 
in the bay-window of the library, 
with this ugly pot sort of gracefully 


wreathed in green vines? Don’t you 
think that would be sweet?’’ 
Of course’ Franklin Hestwood 


thought so, but the words smote coldly 
upon poor old King’s heart. Before 
the young boss could answer, he dart- 
ed forward in an agony that made his 
voice tremble. ‘‘Oh no, no, Missee! 
No touchee thatlose. Here plitty lose 
—more plitty lose.’’ With this he 
rushed out the open door near him and 
instantly returned bearing to Gene- 
vieve’s intense amusement a small 
box containing a big Maréchal Neil 
which, however, he had failed to 


notice was already beginning to fade. 
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‘*Here,’’ he cried triumphantly, ‘‘here, 
Missee,—plitty lose for Missee.”’ 

‘“‘What’s this you’re giving us 
King?’’ cried Hestwood harshly. 
‘*Here, take that rose away, and—’’ 

King, trembling with excitement of 
what was almost a tragedy to him 
though only a miserable farce to the 
others, was obliged to set down the 
box he was carrying. ‘‘Oh Mis’er 
Hes’wood! Mis’er Hes’wood!”’ he im- 
plored. ‘‘This my lose—heap sick 
losee,—stay here in sun,—no, take 
away, no can live in housee! Bossee 
come with me—I get him plenty, 
plenty pink losee.’’ 

‘““Well, if he doesn’t think best—’’ 
began Genevieve with a bored smile, 
anxious to end the scene that was fast 
becoming painful. 

Doesn’t think best!’’ repeated Hest- 
wood angrily. ‘‘What’s his thinking 
got to do with it? Here, be off with 
you, you snivelling heathen! Remem- 
ber, /’m boss here now. ‘‘So saying 
he strode to the door. I say, Higgins, 
come and get this plant,”’’ he called. 

With streaming eyes poor terrified 
King began to implore again, his hands 
tightly clasping and unclasping and 
in his grief forgetting even his small 
stock of English, but the burly Hig- 
gins, glad to pay off old scores, pushed 
the old Chinaman roughly aside as he 
entered and bore away the little tree 
to a wagon near by. There he care- 
lessly deposited it with a lot of other 
shrubs and plants in tubs and boxes, 
and then drove off. As the low truck 
rumbled away Ah King caught one 
despairing glimpse of his poor ‘‘Light 
of the Earth’’ tottering this way and 
that, and witi: a cry of fresh grief ran 
after the wagon and climbing in, sat 
with his precious rose tightly clasped 
in his arms despite the jeers of the 
white men. 

The rest of the day dragged wearily 
on for poor Ah King, incessantly 
fretted by the new order of things. 
When evening came there was still no 
rest for his perturbed spirit. At the 
bunk-house, where the master had 
been liberal, all was laughter and mer- 
riment. A noted Chinese singer had 
come over from a neighboring ranch, 
and after their rice supper all the 
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Celestials gathered in the door-way 
with their long pipes to enjoy the balm 
summer night and listen to the weird 
songs. The wailing of the nondescript 
Chinese fiddles and kins, accompanied 
by a deep undertone of gongs and 
tom-toms went forth into the night. 
with the high thin voice of the singer 
ever rising and falling monotonously. 

At last Ah King could stand it no 

longer and leaving the bunk-house 
strolled over in the direction of the 
mansion. As he approached, after 
several minutes walk, a blaze of lights 
flashed upon his sight, and there float- 
ed out to meet him more music, much 
louder and faster, while figures as 
strange to his Oriental eyes as was the 
music to his ears, whirled past the 
windows of rooms embowered in green- 
ery. He stood there dazed and un- 
comprehending, watching not so much 
the dancers as the tall palms, the 
delicate fern-trees and feathery bam- 
boos within, thinking how rudely they 
had been torn from his care. Finally 
the music ceased, the people stream- 
ing away into another brilliantly light- 
ed apartment where black-coated fig- 
ures flew about among them and the 
click of dishes was heard. 
Ah King couldn’t understand it at all, 
and turned in the opposite direction up 
the quiet avenue softly lighted by 
many colored Chinese lanterns. He 
was thinking sadly of his rose, his 
darling Light of the Earth.’’ Rough 
hands had grasped it from his arms 
and pushed him from the door-way, 
while a pert maid in a white cap stood 
giggling by. In vain he plead to be 
allowed to enter with it to see that it 
was gently cared for. 

And so he strolled on around the 
house in the quiet night, wondering 
what had become of his treasure. 
This side of the house was quite de- 
serted, for the few brightly lighted 
rooms were empty. But suddenly as 
he glanced up at one of the latter, he 
beheld in the open bay-window his 
rose—his own precious Light of the 
Earth. The thin face lightened and 
the dark mournful eyes almost spark- 
led. There it stood in full sight on a 
small stand where the pot was quite 
hidden by masses of delicate green. 


But oh, his poor rose! That bright 
light, that hot stifling air it could 
never stand, King muttered to him- 
self, and his fingers itched to bear it 
away into safety once more where 
they should not find it again.—And 
why not? With a single hesitating 
backward glance, he crept steathily 
over to the window and lookedin. Yes, 
one foot on the clematis trellis, the 
other on the window-legs, with a jump 
and a quick grasp the precious rose 
would once more be within his shelter- 
ing arms! 

Meanwhile on the other side of the 
house two figures stood at the open 
door of the conservatory looking out 
into the night. ‘‘I’m all out of breath 
from that last waltz,’’ said Genevieve, 
fanning herself vigorously. ‘‘How 
awfully warm it is!”’ 

Yes, stuffy even in here where it 
ought to be cool,’’ rejoined Hestwood, 
who stood lazily amusing himself by 
tearing into strips the broad leaf of a 
banana palm. 

‘‘Perhaps we'd better follow the 
others in to supper—though I feel 
almost too warm to eat,’’ laughed the 
girl. 

‘‘Let’s wait a bit then, I see it is 
much cooler out here,’’ he added, 
stepping out on the wide verandah. 
‘‘What do you say toa turn up the 
avenue under the lanterns? Come, 
do Genevieve,’’ looking back at her 
and speaking very tenderly. And 
Genevieve, nothing loth, consented. 
Bliicher. lying at full length at his 
master’s feet, slowly rose and majesti- 
cally stalked down the steps between 
them. 

‘*Isn’t it a perfect night!’’ And the 
young fellow leaned over to adjust a 
filmy scarf over the girl’s fair head. 
**So still, too; I believe I can really 
hear the brook from here, though it’s 
very low at this time of year, you 
know. It’s a regular creek in winter.”’ 

‘**The Francesquito’, I think you 
called it?”’ 

‘*Yes, so it was named by Portola. 
The other day I began to tell you the 
story of his discovery of this beauti- 
ful Santa Clara valley, and of his 
wandering up and down it with a 
few faithful followers. Tradition has 
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it that he once camped here some- 
where in this vicinity.” 

They had turned the corner of the 
house when Genevieve uttered a low, 
smothered cry, at the same time 
clutching Hestwood’s arm and point- 
ing to the window of the library. 
Their eyes, accustomed to the dim 
lantern light, were dazzled for a sec- 
ond by the bright glare in front of 
them, but in .a moment they could 
both see a stealthy figure seeking for 
a foot-hold on the window-ledge. 
Hestwood stopped abruptly with a 
muttered imprecation. Then with the 
impetuosity of youth he leaned over 
quickly and whispered with savage 
eagerness to Bliicher, at the same 
time pointing to the window, ‘‘Seize 
him. sir—seize him! Pull him down, 
good dog!”’ 

With a terrible roar of rage, the 
fierce eyes gleaming, the great brute 
spring forward. Then the full horror 
of it all came over Genevieve. She 
screamed faintly and covering her 
face with her arm tottered back 
against Hestwood. 

At the same instant old King hear- 
ing the noise looked back. Wild with 
desperation, he leaned forward and 
grasped the precious rose-tree. An- 
other howl from the furious animal 
now almost upon him, and then in ter- 
ror poor old King jumped back for 
the trellis, missed it, and fell heavily 
to the ground into the very jaws so 
cruelly awaiting him. 

Instantly Bliicher sprang upon him, 
there was a dreadful sound—a con- 
fused cry of Anguish—and Genevieve 
fainted dead away. 

‘‘Help, help?’’ screamed Hestwood 
in a frenzy of fear. Laying the girl 
hastily down, he sprang forward to 
tear the maddened brute from the 
moaning figure on the ground. 


‘‘Help, help!’’ he shouted again de- 
spairingly, and groaned in stricken 
conscience, In aninstant all was up- 
roar and confusion in the house 
whither the cries had _ penetrated. 
Lights flashed here and there in the 
garden and presently figures came 
hurrying round the house and crowded 
about Hestwood, while the window 
above filled with pale-faced women in 
satin and brocade who cried in fear- 
stricken tones, ‘‘Who is it? What? 
Where?’’ looked out on the group be- 
low—and fell back with sobs of terror. 

Meanwhile by main force two men 
held back the ferocious animal that 
strained with terrible eyes and cruel 
bloody jaws to reach its prey again. 
Some one handed Hestwood a lantern, 
and clearing a space he sank upon 
his knees beside the dark object on 
the grass, 

‘My God, it’s King—poor old 
King!’’ he whispered. Stricken with 
remorse, he buried his face in his 
hands as if to shut out the low moan- 
ing. ‘*He wanted his rose—the rose I 
took away fromhim. Poor old King, 
poor fellow!’’ he sobbed, thinking of 
his faithful old servitor in the terrible 
jaws which himself had set on. 

Presently King ceased to moan and 
lay quite still, with wide-open eyes 
looking up at the trees and almost a 
smile on his dim dark face. In his 
arms he still clasped the precious tree 
to his heart, but he did not know that 
the beautiful rose was now crushed 
and gone. . 

Finally his feeble arms relaxed and 
the pot rolled unnoticed to one 
side. ‘‘Light of the Earth—ah, beau- 
tiful Light of the Earth—mine, mine 
again!’ he whispered in his own lan- 
guage. He smiled once more. ‘‘Light 
of the Earth—Light—of—”’ but for 
him the light of the earth had forever 
gone out. 





“THAT SEE NOT.” 
The rarest mercy ever shown 
By humankind for humankind— 
It was when Pity summoned tears 
That made the eyes of Justice blind. 
—Ella M. Allison. 
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Try our best to be broad, most of us 
are narrow; and the vast majority of 
us are selfish in the extreme—especi- 
ally in little things. There are many 
people who are capable of making 
great sacrifices for their friends and 
loved ones, but in the /iftle things, 
they seem to be incapable of even the 
smallest self immolation. If, as has 
been said, l.ttle things contribute most 
to woman’s happiness, it is equally 
true that these same little things go 
furthest towards making man’s life 
intolerable. ‘‘The little things of love,”’ 
the little things of life.—Our lives are 
made up of little things, and I fear that 
we are essentially smaller, and our 
lives narrower, than most of us would 
readily admit. We go on from day to 
day, dreaming of great achievements, 
planning great things, concocting big 
schemes; and all the while it is the 
little things which hamper our progress 
and prevent the accomplishment of 
our desires, It is in little things,—an 
unkind words here, little discourage- 
ments there,—that we paralyze our 
own energies, and discourage our 
friends from putting forth their best 
efforts. Let us be more unselfish and 
lend a helping hand and give a cheer- 
ful word to those with whom we come 
in contact as we go through life, 


* * 7 


Let us help each other where we can; 
but let us not go through life wailing a 
dirge over happiness fled, or complain- 
ing because of our own petty dis- 
appointments and troubles. Men are 
too free with complaining recitals. We 
talk too much, especially of our 
troubles. We have no right to urge 
our own woe on the ears of our friends, 
and partake of their sympathy at will, 
when frequently the ache af their lives 
may be deeper than ours. Let us be 
cheerful under adversity, bearing our 
own troubles bravely, in our own 


strength, keeping a ‘‘stiff upper lip,”’ 
and a cheerful front, even if our hearts 
are sad and our lives are dreary. In 
no way can we more readily forget our 
own troubles and assist our friends in 
bearing theirs, than by always being 
cheerful and bright. To paraphrasea 
popular quotation, ‘Laugh and the 
world laughs with you, weep and the 
laugh’s on you.’ Every man _ has 
about all the sorrow that he can well 
bear, and it is unjust and unkind that 
one should be compelled to bear about 
with him, not only the burden of his 
own life, but that of his friends. There 
are people whom we dread to meet be- 
cause we know that they are always 
ready with ‘‘a tale of woe’’; and there 
are others with whom it is a pleasure 
to come in contact, because of the 
bright happy cheerful words which 
they always speak. 


~ ~ * 


As we said above, most people talk 
too much and few of us seem to have 
the proper conception of the benefits 
of silence. Frequently a man who is 
verbose is credited with being bright, 
in a way, but few people will believe 
that there is any real depth to his 
nature. Many eminent men have 
owed their success in life, in a great 
measure, to the fact that they knew 
the value of a still tongue. It is a 
popular misconception that still water 
runs deep, and the majority of people 
apply this proverb to the mental attain- 
ments of their feNows, without excep- 
tion. For this reason, many men of 
note have been credited by the public 
with great mental power and great re- 
serve force. They were good listeners 
and knew enough to keep quiet when 
a subject was being discussed about 
which they were not thoroughly in- 
formed. 

* * * 


When we were boys at school we 
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were told to aim high,—that we might 
fall below the mark, but we would 
never rise above it. We remember 
also that it was impressed upon us that 
the chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link, and that a man is no stronger 
than his weakest point. ‘‘Know thy- 
self,’’ is a proverb which is frequently 
quoted by those who do not know them- 
selves and never will. Every man 
should spend some time each day, 
alone, in self analyzation, that he may 
thoroughly know himself. Find your 
weak point and then fortify yourself. 
Alexander the Great once captured a 
city in Asia Minor which was strongly 
fortified on all sides. There was one 
weak point, however, in the battle- 
ments and on this vulnerable spot he 
concentrated his attack and marched 
into the city at the head of a victori- 
ous army. 
* * « 

‘*All things come to him who waits,”’ 
is a proverb that is frequently quoted 
by people who sit with folded hands 
and wait for fortune to knock at their 
doors. We believe that all things do 
come to him who waits, but a time of 
waiting is also a time of preparation 
Napoleon waited years in Paris for 
recognition; but during all that time 
he was an indefatigable worker, spend- 
ing the major portion of his time in the 
libraries, studying the science of war. 
He waited, studied and prepared him- 
self. When the time came, he was 
ready. There is little luck in this 
life; what most people term luck is 
really a keen perception, and a quick 
grasp of the opportunities presented. 

Genius is hard work, and hard work 
is genius. A prominent novelist told 
us not long since that he some times 
spent weeks in looking for a single 
word; and it is said that Tom Moore 
wrote and re-wrote his poems scores 
of times. Is it any wonder that the 
novelist referred to, is known through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
English speaking world, and _ that 
Moore’s beautiful songs will ever re- 
main new; and no matter how often we 
read them we feel the pulse quicken, 
and the heart throb. 

~ * 


* 
It would be difficult for one who was 


not present at the banquet given at the 
Mercantile Club on Saturday, March 
11th, in this city to the World’s Fair 
Commissioners to form any idea of the 
enthusiasm and interest which these 
gentlemen evidenced on that occasion. 
It is the. avowed intention of all St. 
Louisians to make the Louisiana Cen- 
tennial Celebration the grandest dis- 
play of the resources of the United 
States which was ever attempted, St. 
Louis is reputed to be a conservative 
city, but when once she becomes en- 
thused on a matter, there is no city in 
the Union that can surpass her in lib- 
erality and enterprise. On thestreets 
of St. Louis the Louisiana Centennial 
Celebration and Exposition is the 
chief topic of conversation, and every 
man, woman and child in the city 
seems to take a deep personal interest 
in the success of the enterprise. 

It would be easier to mention the 
prominent men of the State who were 
not present at the banquet above re- 
ferred to, than mention those who were. 
A special train brought the invited 
guests from Jefferson City, and they 
were met at Union Station by a recep- 
tion committee and escorted to the 
banquet hall. Seldom has a dining 
hall been so gorgeously decorated as 
was the Mercantile Club on Saturday 
night. Great rows of palms and ferns 
hid the walls, roses were every where. 
The silver and glass gleamed beneath 
a thousand candelabras, reflecting the 
myried shades and tints of flags and 


flowers. Never before has so large a 


number of the law makers of Missouri 
been gathered together beneath one 
roof; and as Governer Francis said: 
It was cleary indicative of the spirit 
which existed among the legislators. 
With coffee and cigars came silence, 
and Governer Francis delivered an 
eloquent and stirring address in which 
he spoke of the circumstances and 
incidents connected with the transfer 
of the Louisan territory from France 
to the United States on the 10th of May, 
1804, of the wonderful and unparalled 
progress which had been made in that 
territory since that time, and of what 
St. Louis and the State of Missouri 
purposed doing to insure the success 
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of the Exposition to be held in this 
city in 1903. 

Following Governer Francis there 
were several addresses or toasts by 
Mayor Ziegenhein, Lieutenant Gover- 
ner August H. Bolte, Senators Burk- 
head and Young, Representative Col- 
traine and others prominent in city 
and State affairs. : 

So far as we can learn the enthusiasm 
throughout Missouri and other states 
in the Louisana territory is nearly if 
not quite as great as that demonstrated 
by St. Louisians, and there is not a 
shadow of a doubt that the Worlds 
Fair to be givenin St. Louis in 1903 
will be the grandest ever given in the 
United States. 

It is the purpose of the MIDLAND 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE to give a full and 
complete account of the progress made 
from month to month, and we take this 
opportunity of stating to those in- 
terested in the movement, that they will 
find the earliest as well as the latest 
information concerning the Exposi- 
tion in the columns of THE MIDLAND. 
These articles will be profusely illus- 
trated and being on the ground it will 
be possible for us to be in advance of 
all the Eastern Magazines in this 
respect. 

# * 

Thomas B. Reed, the ezar, begins a 
sketch of Sheridan with, ‘‘He is a 
very silly man or a very young man 
who believe that in practical life there 
is no genius except the genius of hard 
work.’’ Taking Mr. Reed’s positive 
declaration as law and gospel, the 
world is full of very silly men and 
very young men. In practical life, as 
in theory, one man works hard on the 
thought that fired ‘‘The Recissional”’ 


_and may or may not find a publisher 


for his manuscript. The other man in 
a white heat of emotion, writes a prayer 
which all Englishmen are compelled to 
repeat, a hymn whichis forcing its way 
into the most conservative of English 
churches—And then, having written it 
he is not satisfied with it. So imper- 
fectly does it embody his thought in 
woods. Take another instance, 
the magazines and the Con- 
gressional Record are full of the pros 
and cons concerning our government’s 


new policy of empire. But a young 
man yet in the thirties embodied in 
fifty-six lines of verse the sum and 
snbstance of all the arguments, pro 
and con, and a marvelously clear pro- 
phecy of the great work ahead of us— 
the task of a thousand years. Both 
sides of the controversy repeated it as 
confirmation of their predictions as, 
indeed, it was. That Kipling worked 
hard on ‘*The White Man’s Burden,’’ 
no one familiar with his methods can 
for a moment doubt, but that ‘‘the 
genius of hard work”’ is the only ele- 
ment which entered into its remarkable 
success, is silliness—even in Mr. Reed. 
We have no question but that the 
authors of the numerous paraphrases 
of the poem ‘‘The Black Man’s Bur- 
den,”’ ‘‘The Christ Man’s Burden,’’ 
etc,, worked as hard on their verse as 
Kipling worked on his. 


* cal * 


The letters of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. edited by Sidney Calvin, promise 
much of interest to the many who 
treasure Stevenson’s memory. Of 
course there is much to be found in a 
collection of real live letters, letters not 
written for print, which is common- 
place and uninterestingly personal. 
But all such matter may well be read 
skippingly- The modern reader is 
modern only in having chosen a late 
date for his appearance on earth if he 
has not yet learned the journalist’s art 
of taking in a whole page as one 
woman inventories another—at a 
glance. For the instantaneous page- 
reader who enjoys Stevenson it is not 
easy to turn a single page of these 
letters without at least lingering a 
moment here and there to catch some 
new and gratifying expression of the 
man’s soul face. 

In the second installment of the 
Stevenson letters, written from the 
French Riviera, Mentone, we see a 
man of extreme nervous sensibility, 
the victim of horrible nightmares and 
of shockingly weak nerves, a conva- 
lescent too near the danger line to be 
taken otherwise than seriously, even 
when most gay and droll. During all 
this time he continues to read, though 
much reading tires his brain. He finds 
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Chateaubriand ‘‘a miraculous ideal of 
literary demerit,—clever to the last 
degree, but—such a liar.’’ He tries to 
read Horace, ‘‘but Horace, when you 
try to read him fairly under open 
heaven, sounds urban.’’ Speaking of 
his ‘‘Four Great Scotsmen,”’ he pict- 
ures Knox as ‘‘very strong salient and 
worthy,’’ and finds much interest in 
that part of him which was truly mod- 
ern under his Hebrew disguise.’’ In 
Hume he finds ‘‘the urbane, cheerful, 
gentlemanly, letter-writing eighteenth 
century. ‘‘He sees in Burns ‘‘the senti- 
mental side that there is in most Scots- 
men.’’ To him Scott is ‘‘the ever 
delightful man, sane, courageous, ad- 
mirable.”’ 


Stevenson, writing for his father’s 
eye especially, tells his mother of his 
satisfaction in one Duncan Maclaren’s 
discomfiture. He thus impales a 
certain or uncertain, class of politicians 
the type of which is not confined to 
Great Britain. Dilettante radicals, 
after Maclaren’s fashion, who are will- 
ing to give the workingmen words and 
wind, and votes and the like, and yet 
think to keep all the advantages, just 
or unjust, of the wealthier classes 
without abatement.’’ 

It was here that Stevenson, for the 
second time, took up Walt Whitman 
seriously. He was in the midst of 
that strange and wholly novel study, 
months before, when sickness overtook 
him in Edenbirg. He found it hard 
to revise his former judgments. It was 
‘‘like continuing another man’s book.’’ 
But he hoped to make something that 
would interest his friend. The result 
was Stevenson’s essay on Whitman in 
his ‘‘Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books.”’ 

He writes his father of a regrettable 
quarrel he has had with an American 
named Johnstone over international 
questions. Apologies follow. John- 
stone vows he would shed his best 
blood for England, and Stevenson ad- 
mits that until now he has scarcely 
appreciated how badly England has 
behaved, and how well she deserved 
the hatred Americans bear her. 

The delicacy of Stevenson’s humor 
is illustrated by this little aside: 


‘‘Children are too good to be true.”’ 


* * * 


All who have followed Mr. Brig- 
ham’s study of Whitman in these 
columns, and are not familiar with the 
essay above referred to will be glad to 
have a paragraph added here giving 
in brief the judgment of Stevenson on 
‘the part of democracy.’’ The study 
made by this unbiassed and untram- 
meled critic was that the key to Whit- 
man’s attitude was a _ preconceived 
and deliberate purpose, thoroughly 
wrought out, to give a certain unity 
of ideal to the average population of 
America, and to gather the activities 
of his people about some conception 
of humanity that shall be central and 
normal. In spite of an uneven and at 
times unnecessarily emphatic key of 
expression, the critic found something 
trenchant and straightforward, some- 
thing simple and surprising, as a dis- 
tinguishing quality of the poet’s verse. 
Says Stevenson in one place: ‘‘He has 
sayings that come home to one like 
the Bible.’”? Again: ‘‘For all the 
afflicted, all the weak, all the wicked, 
a good word is said in a spirit which I 
can only call one of ultra-Christian- 
ity.””, While Stevenson has to admit 
that many have been tempted to set 
Whitman down as an ass, or even a 
charlatan, he himself finds Whitman’s 
verse, rough unrhymed as it is, ‘‘some- 
times instinct with a fine processional 
movement,’’ and a great part of it full 
of strange and admirable merits. He 
finds the right detail is seized, the right 
word, bold and trenchant, is thrust 
into its place. But, after his second 
attempt at measuring this phenomenon 
in literature, Stevenson concludes 
that no one can appreciate Whitman’s 
excellence until he has grown accus- 
tomed to his faults. Until you are 
content to pick poetry out of his pages 
almost as you must pick it out of a 
Greek play in Bohn’s translation, your 
gravity will be continually upset.”’ 
He finds in him a most surprising com- 
pound of plain grandeur, sentimental 
affectation and downright nonsense. 
This critic’s conclusion is that it is 
hardly, possible that any being should 
get evil from so healthy a book as the 
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‘‘Leaves of Grass,’’ which he finds 
simply comical wherever it falls short 
of nobility. 


* * 7 


There is general satisfaction with 
the outcome of the canvass of ex-Con- 
gressman Barrows for the position of 
Librarian of Congress,—the failure of 
the unduly eager self-seeker to win the 
coveted confirmation and the subse- 
quent appointment of the President’s 
first choice and the known choice of 
the Senate, Mr. Herbert Putnam, head 
of the Boston public library. In lit- 
erary and library circles the satisfac- 
tion is intense. Mr. Putnam’s emi- 
nent fitness for the position, his mod- 
esty in declining to be a candidate 
against his friend and his freedom from 
all obligation to the professional! politi- 
cians, together render this appointment 
nearer ideal than the most optimistic 
civil service reformer has dared to 
expect. 

* . a 


There is much misapprehension as 
to the requirements of the place which 
Mr. Putnam has been called to fill. 
The chief requirements of a Librarian 
of Congress, as of any large library, 
were well stated by Mr. Putnam some 
two years ago, when the joint congres- 
sional committee on the Library gave 
a hearing to the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. As a mem- 
ber of the Council he appeared before 
the committee and in the course of his 
remarks said: 

‘*‘T should suppose that the man who 
is to have the final administration of 
that library must have, above all things 
else, administrative ability....... I do 
not believe that your chief adminis- 
trative officer, attending properly to 
the business problems of the library 
need be a profound bibliographer or 
need know the most, of all the persons 
in the library, as to what the library 
contains. He should know enough of 
the literary side of the library, of bib- 
liography, etc., to appreciate intelli- 
gently the needs of the several depart- 
ments of specialized work. I should 
regard him as bearing a relation to the 
library, something similar to that borne 
by the President of a University to 


the several departments of that Uni- 
versity.”’ 

They who personally know the ap- 
pointee of the President have no ques- 
tion but that he has all these require- 
ments—and more than these. When 
it is possible for the President to select 
for this position a man who has, com- 
bined with experience, a large measure 
of administrative ability, fine literary 
instincts, cultivated tastes, knowledge 
gained from the schools, from travel 
and from contact with the people, then 
may we take courage in the belief that 
our country is at least nearing the po- 
litical millenium of which our poets 
persist in dreaming,—when, in mat- 
ters which do not properly belong to 
party, none will be found to be for the 
party and all will be for the State. 


~ * * 


It is astonishing how far the echoes 
of the late war carry, and how many 
times they repeat! 


* * * 


Mr. Richard Hovey, in ‘‘Along the 
Trail,’’ sings— 
‘*Who would not rather founder in the fight, 
Than not have known the glory of the fray?”’ 

Thus do these younger parts set at 
nought the wisdom of the elders! 
There was a time when fathers taught 
their children the worldly wisdom of 
Goldsmith, that 


‘‘He who fights and runs away, 
Shall live to fight another day. 


~ * o 


The autograph letter collectors and 
the first edition buyers have developed 
anew class of frauds, counterfeiters 
possessed of scholarly instincts and 
scientific skill who can deceive the 
very elect—Mr. Brayton Ives, the fa- 
mous book collector of New York, 
thought he had im his collection the 
letter of Columbus to Luis de Sant’ 
Angel, dated February 15, 1493, sup- 
possed to have been printed by Johann 
Rosenbach in Barcelona, early in 
April of that year. This letter was 
Columbus’ first announcement of his 
new world discovery. For this 
supposed printed copy Mr. Ives 
paid £900. For five years the collector 
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enjoyed his rare possession. Then 
came the discovery that he had been 
imposed upon. Then followed a suit 
to recover of Ellis & Elvey, London 
booksellers. The defense of the Lon- 
doners is that so far as they know the 
book is genuine, and that the deteriora- 
tion in its value is because Mr. Ives 
himself has discredited it. It turns out 
that Mr. Ellis came to this country in 
1890, to sell the book for £10,000, but 
finding he couldn’t get his price, threw 
of £9,100 and let Mr. Ives have it for 
£900. It strikes one whois on the out- 
side of this artificial world—the colleco 
tor’s world—that this remarkable come 
down from $50,000 to $4,500 should 
have put the veteran collector on his 
guard. But nobody, not even himself, 
can rob Mr. Ives of those five years of 
satisfaction in the thought that he 
owned something which no other col- 
lector possessed ! 


* * * 


When Franklin’s Club, at Philadel- 
phia, ‘‘The Junto,’’ was first formed 
its meetings were held in a tavern, or 
ale house. It soon removed to a room 
tendered by a member. It often hap- 
pened that a member would bring a 
book or two to the Junto, for reference 
in debate. This led Franklin to pro- 
pose that all the members keep their 
booksin the Junto club room, as well 
for reference in debate as for the use 
of members during the week. 

One end of the room was soon filled 
with books. At the end of the year 
there was some dissatisfaction and the 
books were all taken home by their 
respective owners. 

Books were high-priced then, four, 
five and six guineas for a book was a 
not uncommon price, and few books 
sold for less than two guineas. Soon 
thereafter Franklin, feeling a new de- 
privation and anew want, conceived the 
plan of a public subscription library 
which in a single year became a sub- 
stantial fact. During its second year 
Franklin himself acted as librarian. 
This public library formed by a few 
clerks and mechanics became a great 
success and an encourager to others. 

Parton says, this library turned the 
current of Franklin’s life. ‘‘He set 


apart an hour or two every day for 
study,and thus acquired the substance 
of all the most valuable knowledge 
then possessed by mankind.”’ 

This evolutionary process is now in 
progress in thousands of our commu- 
nities. In communities where there is 
no movement for the bringing to- 
gether of people who want books, and 
books that want readers, there is cry- 
ing need of Twentieth Century Frank- 
lins. <A little best of self and a little 
more of public spirit would make this 
earth an Eden—yes more than an 
Eden, for there was no library in the 
home of our first parents. 


Gladstone thus explained his fierce 
look: ‘‘It is only the knit brow of 
attention stamped on an old face.”’ 
When asked if he was handsome when 
he was young, he complacently re- 
marked that he didn’t think he was 
ever handsome, but he had beautiful 
eyes. 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


‘The Trial of the Gold-Seekers’’ by 
Hamlin Garland, will appear in June. 
In October, will appear Mr. Garland’s 
**Boy Life on the Prairie.’’ All who 
recall Mr. Garland’s charming ‘‘Boy 
Life in Winter,’’ which appeared in 
the Midland in 1894, will look with in- 
terest for the forthcoming book. 


*& * * 


George C. Garham, once strongly 
disposed to be prominent as an inter- 
mediary in republican factional quar- 
rels, but uncermoniously dropped by 
both factions, will make his next pub- 
lic appearance as the biographer of 
Edwin M. Stanton. 


* * * 
Maj. Dooley has finally, by main 
strength, forced his way into Current 
Literature. 
* * *~ 


Joaquin Miller has his funeral pyre 
finished and ready for its occupant, 
but the old man still looks well and 
hearty. It is near his home on the 
heights back of Oakland. Noname is 
carved in it, but in white letters have 
been painted on it the words ‘‘To the 
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Unknown’’. This looks a little like a 
shy bid for fame from one who knows 
the jade will not always come when 
bidden. 

~ ” * 

This ¢haracteristic passage from 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Christmas 
Sermon is graven on the Stevenson 
memorial in San Francisco: ‘‘To be 
honest, to be kind—to earn a little, 
and to spend a little less, to make upon 
the whole a family happier by his 
presence, to renounce when that shall 
be necessary and not be embittered, 
to keep a few friends, but these with- 
out capitulation—above all on the same 
grim condition, to keep friends with 
himself—here is a task for all that a 
man has of fortitude and delicacy.”’ 


* n~ * 


H. G. Wells, who seems to have 
leaped into the place once held by Rider 
Haggard, as head of the ‘‘nightmare’’ 
school of fiction, has a new story en- 
titled ‘‘When the Sleeper Wakes.’’ If 
the title is a conundrum, our guess is 
that when the awakening occurs, the 
story ends. 

* a” * 

In the window of a chemist (or drug- 
gist as we say) in Chelsea, England, 
is advertised a preparation labeled 
‘Carlyle Essence—very pungent and 
penetrating.’’ This is fame! Who 
shall say a prophet is not honored at 
home! 

* * * 
There appears to be an attempt, in 
ingland, to boost John Webster to a 
height somewhere nearer than the ele- 
vation now occupied by the author of 
‘‘The Duchess of Malfi.”’”, Swinburne’s 
contribution is a prologue to a new 
edition to ‘‘The Duchess” in which the 

poet gives this bit of news: 

Half Shakespeare’s glory, when his hand 

sublime 

Bade ail the change of tragic life and time 

Live, and outlive all date of quick and dead, 

Fell, rested, and shall rest on Webster's 

head. 

Itis remarkable how much of Shake- 
speare’s glory yet remains after all 
the subtractions made therefrom. 


* * * 


You remember the clever lines Kip- 
ling sent Capt. Evans, late of the lowa, 


accompanying a set of his own works 
presented to ‘‘Fighting Bob.’’ They 
conclude with 

Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 

And I ean handle my style; 
But you ean handle a ten-inch gun 
To carry seven mile. 

Clever and modest and all that but 
compare the carrying power of Kip- 
lings guns with those which make the 
Iowa the terrorshe is. Let’s see: how 
many miles are there in a line drawn 
around our globe? That’s the meas- 
ure of Kipling’s guns. 


* # * 


Mr. Birrell is sarcastic at times. 
Hear him: ‘‘Though Shakespear was 
not a Professor, he occasionally said 
a thing worth repeating.”’ 


* *~ * 


John Morley gets $50,000, in advance 
for his life of Gladstone. The bigness 
of the price and the previousness 
thereof may spoil the book. 


* ~ - 


Mr. Mancini writes entertainingly 
about Cyrano de Bergerac, the man. 
The less said the better, about that 
charming cut-throat as aman—though 
he had points. 


* + 


Somehow the Dickens Illustrations 
which in our childhood seemed so ir- 
rissistibly funny now _ excite little 
more than memories of the laughs of 
other days. 


* ~ * 


Helen Hay seems to have inherrited 
the better half of her father’s genius. 


ad * 


Since Mark Twain and Bret Harte, 
there is not an author who has so 
nearly struck the vein of true humor 
as Mr. F. Peter Dunne, the author of 
‘*Mr. Dooley in Peace and War’’. 

* * * 

Paul Laurence Dunbar has a new 
collection of poems in press which will 
probably appear next month, under the 
title, Lyrics of the Hearthside. 


* * ~ 


‘*Heroes of the Middle West’’ is the 
title of a book by Mary Hartwell Cath- 
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erwood. To the residents of this great 
Midland region, this book will prove of 
more than ordinary interest. 

* * * 


A miuister in Lafayette, Ind., the 
other day said in a sermon that *‘God 
made the world in six days and then 
He rested; then He made man and 
rested again; then He made woman, 
and since that time neither God nor 
man has had a rest.’’- 

Village gossips must abound in La- 
fayette, or has the preacher had ‘‘a 
disappointment?”’ 

* * * 


A cronological list of the books writ- 
ten by Fitzgerald, has been published 
by the Caxton Club of Chicago. Those 
who know Fitzgerald only as the trans- 
lator of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam will be surprised at the long list 
of books set down to his credit. 

* * * 


The Macmillan Company will pub- 
lish shortly The Distribution of Wealth 
by John B. Clark, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy, Columbia University, 
author of The Philosophy of Wealth, 
etc. 

The work is an attempt to prove that 
the division of the product created by 
organized industry is controlled by 
natural laws; and that, in so far as 
these laws workin an undisturbed way, 
each agent of production gets, as an 
income, the amount of wealth that it 
contributes to the joint product. 


* * * 


A book for boys is announced for 
publication by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, Ben Comee: A Tale of Rogers’ 
Rangers by M. J. Canavan, is its title. 
Ben Comee tells his story himself. He 
gives in a healthy stirring way a de- 
scription of his boyhood and youth in 
Lexington in the middle of the last 
century, the coming on of the Old 
French War and how heand two com- 
panions enlisted in the winter of 1758-9 
in Rogers’ Rangers. With this cele- 
brated corps, ‘‘the eyes and ears of 
the British army,’’ they served two 
years near Lake Champlain and Lake 
George against the French under 
Montcalm, going in dangerous scout- 


ing parties and taking part in the bat- 
tles. In the course of the story we 
meet with Lord Howe, John Stark and 
Israel Putnam, and the adventures 
end with Rogers’ great expedition into 
the heart of Canada to punish the St. 
Francis Indians. The story is told in 
a simple home-spun style and abounds 
in local color. The adventures actu- 
ally happened, thus giving the story 
the added value of historical truth. 


* * * 


Miss Wilkins’ new novelette is called 
The Jamesons, and deals with the ad- 
vent of a New Woman, Mrs. H. Board- 
man Jameson, into a quiet New Eng- 
land town’ This worthy lady starts in 
to improve the minds and ‘‘widen the 
spheres”’ of the inhabitants of Linville, 
introducing them to Browning, Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck, to «esthetics and ra- 
tional attire. The Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company will issue the book 
early in April. 

* * * 

Mr. W. A. Fraser is a new writer of 
fiction, whose first book, The eye of 
a God, and Other Tales of East and 
West will be published this spring by 
the Doubleday & McClure Company. 
These stories deal with life in India 
and Burma, in Canada and our own 
far West, and have astriking vividness 
and reality in spite of their wide range, 
for the author has himself had strange 
adventures in all of these widely sepa- 
rated lands. 

. * * 


Lieutenant Lucien Young, U.S. N,, 
who commanded the //ist during the 
Spanish war, is about to publish, 
through the Doubleday & McClure 
Company, ‘‘The Real Hawaii.’’ Thisis 
really a revised and enlarged edition 
of the author’s privately issued The 
Boston‘‘at Hawaii,’’ which was put into 
type upon the last change of adminis- 
tration, the author having been una- 
ble to obtain permission to put it before 
the public during President Cleve- 
land’s term of office. The book now 
is a complete handbook to our new 
possessions, giving reliable informa- 
tion regarding the present and past of 
the Hawaiian Islands and _ relating 
from personal observation the facts 
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about the revolution which overthrew 
the monarchy. 
* * * 


Roy Farrell Greene, who contributes 
an article in this number of the MID- 
LAND, entitled ‘‘Newspaper Poets,’’ is 
a poet of no mean ability himself. 
Two of his recent poems: ‘,When She 
Tripped the Minuet,’’ in the January 
Munsey, and ‘‘Where the Difficulty 
Lies,’’ in the February MIDLAND, are 
attracting considerable attention. 


* * * 


John Fiske, the historian, once as- 
sistant librarian of Harvard, writes 
interestingly of library cranks and 
their crotchets. He'pays his respects 
to the circle-squarers, the perpetual 
motion dreamers and the whole Bacon- 


Shakespeare crankery. 
* * * 


THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Cosmopolitan for March, John 
Brisben Walker, explains why so 
many MSS are not available for pub- 
lication. 


* * * 


In the February Arena, Ruth 
Everett, makes some startling revela- 
tions concerning the social condition 
of women under the system of poly- 
gamy as practiced in Utah. 


* * a 


In the March McClure’s, Mr. Ray 
S. Baker gives a very readable ac- 
count of Charles E. Tripler’s experi- 
ments with liquid air. 

* x * 


Current Literature gives an inter- 
esting editorial page on Keely and 
other high-grade confidence men. 


~ * * 


The Saturday Evening Post is one 
of our most valued exchanges. 


* * * 


The Coming Age for March is a 
marked improvement in point of lite- 
rary merit on the previous issues. 
Were it not for the ‘‘Dreams and 
Visions’’ it would be entirely credit- 
able. 


COMMENTS. 417 


The March Review of Reviews con- 
tains an able article on the ‘‘Charac- 
teristics and Possibilities of Middle 
Western Literature’? by Johnson 
Brigham, founder and for five years 
editor of the MIDLAND MONTHLY MA- 
GAZINE. 


* * * 


THE MIDLAND from the standpoint 
of its 64th number wonders now 
Blackwood’s Magazine feels having 
reached the morn of its thousandth 
number. We promise our readers 
something more than a double num- 
ber in the year 2041. Wait and see. 


* * * 


That neither patriotism nor good 
sense is yet extinct among Spanish 
writers on public affairs is clearly 
proved by the article on True National 
Greatness which The Living Age pub- 
lishes in its number for March 4. It 
is written by E. Gomez de Baquero, 
and is translated from ‘‘La Espana 
Moderna.’’ It is a very sane and can- 
did article, and shows a clear percep- 
tion of the needs of Spain. 


me * * 


The paper entitled Jmpressions of 
American Universities which The Liv- 
ing Age reprints from the Nineteenth 
Century, shows how our American 
institutions strike our English cousins, 


* * * 


The Living Age, which in its serial 
‘*The Etchingham Letters’’ is giving 
from week to week most charming 
specimens of epistolary cleverness, 
contains in its issue for Feb. 25th an 
article on ‘‘Women as Letter- Writers”’ 
which its women readers can hardly 
fail to appreciate. 


+ * . 


St. Louis has taken a decided step 
forward in the magazine line. For 
eight years The Chaperone was the 
only magazine published in this city. 
In January last THE MIDLAND was 
purchased by a St. Louis company 
and moved to this city, and at about 
the same time there appeared the ini- 
tial number of The Coming Age. Just 
as we go to press we are in receipt of 
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The Methodist Magazine, a very hand- 
some, illustrated, literary and religious 
magazine. The Magazine is ably ed- 
ited by James W. Lee and Naphtali 
Luccock, and we trust will receive the 
cordial support it deserves. 

* * * 


The Editor for March contains much 
very excellent matter. We wish that 
more of those who send MSS. to us 
would read carefullly this publication. 


THE MIDLAND BOOK TABLE. 


Was it Confucius or Cleveland who 
said that ‘‘O’er all things of God and 
man color reigns supreme’’ or possibly 
that is a creation, a blending of har- 
monious hues, of the author himself, 
whose unique muse finds expression 
in a dainty little novelette, ‘‘One Pur- 
ple Week—andThen.’’ An extremely 
attractive binding, one that would 
delight the eye of artist or artisan, 
brought forth a sensation of actual 
gratitude toward the author, whom we 
sincerely congratulate for having es- 
caped the increasing weariness of the 
ghastly poster binding in which somany 
adolescent authors (?) and crack- 
brained scribblers delight to wrap their 
imbecile (il) literature. What, do you 
think, would be the sensations of 
Reynolds or Rembrandt could they 
for an instant return to this life and 
view some or the blue haired girls and 
green cows of poster art or the form- 
less what-you-may-call]-’ems, of the 
impressionist school? Like a girl with 
beautiful face but poor eyes, the book 
has a fair exterior but execrable draw- 
ings which the title page tell us, are 
the joint endeavors of the author and 
a Mr. Hedrick. Aubrey ‘‘Paderewski’’ 
Beardsley’s bizarre creations could not 
have been worse. But he never 
wrought us any harm if he did go 
dotty and we wish to ever retain the 
evergreen around his memory fresh in 
our mind’s eye. Beardsley and Ibsen 
are enthroned idols before whose gilded 
altars is offered blinded adulation and 
idiotic enthusiasm because they are 
not understood. This is an age 
when poetical obscurity, musical ab- 
struseness or artistic originality (?) 
secures recognition or applause. The 


question of Hamlet’s sanity, for in- 
stance is not half so well founded as 
that of Ibsen’s not to speak of Beards- 
ley, who we rest assured was as daft 
as Willie Hohenzollern. Dryden says, 
Great genius is to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
But a mad man cannot be a genius 
and who will essay to define the 
filmy line?. Upon one side is extreme 
eccentricity and upon the other, in- 
sanity. How many lunatics have been 
considered merely eccentric by their 
deluded devotees and vice versa? But 
we wander. 

Mr. Wandell has treated a bad theme 
with commendable cleverness. That 
is really the only praise we can award 
him. Massing details, the deeply pow- 
erful love of Hambreck for Miss Hen- 
derson alias Cameron and her rather 
mediocre return is deftly and delicately 
drawn and a number of tastefully 
worded thoughts are interspersed that 
are indicative of a finely drawn tem- 
perament and a discriminating appre- 
ciation of the tender inner thoughts of 
Cupid’s realm. And this very know- 
ledge has tended to produce a one 
man book, that is, dominated by one 
character to the almost utter exclusion 
of others: he has more frequently and 
with more absorbed, mre concentrated 
energy, devoted his brush to the color- 
ing of this central figure, resulting in 
the others being dismissed with almost 
crude outlines. We frankly confess 
we do not like the conclusion. It is 
too melo-dramatically tragic, too dis- 
satisfyingly illogical. Regarding sui- 
cide Miss Corelli says: ‘‘Any one can 
die. A murderer has moral force 
enough to jeer at his hangman. It is 
very easy to draw the last breath. It 
can be accomplished successfully by 
the child or the warrior. One pang of 
far less anguish than the toothache 
and all isover. There is nothing heroic 
about it I assure you. It is as common 
as going to bed. It is almost prosy, 
Life is hersism, if you like, but death 
is a mere cessation of business. A 
rude or sudden exit from the stage 
before the prompter’s call, is, to say 
the least, ungraceful. Act out your 
part, no matter how bad the play.” 

In seeming direct contradiction to 
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the alarmingly increasing reports of 
premeditated or impulsive self-destru- 
tion with which the columns of our 
dailies are overflowing, the immutable 
law of love of existence remains inflex- 
ible and immovable as in past decades 
and for a saneman to knowingly destroy 
himself, there must operate, away 
down in the sanftum sanctorwn of his 
soul some emotion of stupendous mag- 
nitude, fiendish, incomprehensible in 
its intensity. This impression, the 
character of Hambrick conveys with 
really truthful delineation and admir- 
able power. Computing from Daudet’s 
standard of style, ‘‘the greatest num- 
ber of things in the smallest number 
of words,’’ a verse from one of Poe’s 
sublime poems should assume a very 
lofty altitude. Its brevity contains a 
world of tumultuous intensity of pas- 
sion. 

‘“*No Angel that dwells up in heaven above 

Nor Demon down under the sea 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of my beautiful Annabel Lee.”’’ 


The dramatic critic’s love for the 
lovely actress is of this fervid, vehe 
ment, burning type portrayed by Poe, a 
love in the attempted crushing of which 
he nearly crushed out his life, so firmly 
was it entwined about the heart of his 
existence. 

We congratulate Mr. Wandell upon 
a pleasing conclusion, the ‘‘happy 
ending’’ of the school girl. The grow- 
ing tendency of the aspiring and per- 
spiring young Dickens’ towards 
sombre or sad terminations is becom- 
ing extremely boring and adds nothing 
toward the attractiveness or literary 
worth of the volume. One of the few 
novels whose beautiful sentiment and 
expression delight the senses, yet which 
ends in sorrow is Allen’s ‘‘Choir 
Invisible.”’ 

The author (Mr. Wandell) through- 
out the course of the story, dwells in 
an atmosphere, a world peopled exclu- 
sively of two classes of beings about 
whose professional life the world knows 
so little—theatrical folk and newspaper 
men. On the other hand Mr. Wandell 
should be and possibly is intimately 
acquainted with them for his criticises 
the one and associates with the other. 
His disciples of Thespis, owing to our 


comparative ignorance of their walk of 
life, we will dismiss with the remark 
that they are at least suspicious; but 
his newspaper men—well, they are 
unlike any of the ‘‘boys’’ it has been 
our fortune to know and we think we 
can claim the acquaintance of a few 
bunches that we meet semi-occasion- 
ally or twice in a while. The slaves of 
the daily press, as we know them, are 
just like any ordinary class of over- 
worked toilers, act in the same old 
conventional ways, swear in the same 
vivid exasperated style, and especially 
talk the every day commonplaces of 
the every day man. But his reporters, 
etc., even in private talk between 
themselves, stride upon conversational 
stilts unnatural to the prosaic perspira- 
tion engendered by fifteen hours’ work 
a day, seven days a week, the year 
round. They ‘‘immerse themselves in 
a limpid crystal ocean of adolescent 
hyperbole; display a luxuriant tropical 
growth of mediocre metaphor.’’ With 
them, ‘‘Zoroaster tenderly toys with the 
trailing tendrils of timid Terpsichore’s 
hair.’’ ‘‘O tempora, O mores,’’ con- 
cieve Uriah Heep assuming a haughty 
dictatorship. 

Would we err, should we venture to 
suggest that Mr. Wandell has idled, 
allegorically speaking, many of his 
leisure meanwhiles in the company of 
R. Kipling, Esq.? A strong, masculine, 
typically newspaper style, tinges and 
colors the entire narrative, a style of 
faults and virtues, but one in which 
the latter numerically exceeds the for- 
mer and in which strong, even mas- 
sive vigor supplants subtle delicacy 
and tenderness as exemplified in the 
‘‘Choir Invisible’. An example of 
this is instanced in his manly descrip- 
tion of a manly love between Hambrick 
and poor ‘‘Quasidmodo”’ Caliban who 
by the way resemblesremarkably Hu- 
go’s Nemesis of the Parisian Cathe- 
dral. 

But summing up all, the little novel 
is fairly well conceived, very cleverly 
handled and miserably illustrated. 

A la Nipling: 

Thrulstrup can handle his pencil 
And I try to handle my pen, 

But you can handle ten thousand words 
Up in your editor’s den. 
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Thrulstrup can handle his shadows, 
And I try to handle mine, 

But you can write out a hundred lines 
In less than an hour of time. 


* * * 


A recent publication issued by the 
Calvert Company, Seattle, is the ‘‘The 
Boat-Man God and Other Poems,’’ a 
little book of verse from the pen of 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Calvert. While 
there is nothing really new or startling 
in the book, several of the poems are 
very good. One of the best is The 
Golden Age. We quote: 


‘*O give us the Golden Age! 
The Iron hath rusted long; 
It hath eaten into the Spirit 
And worked it grevious wrong. 


‘Into a necklace of wisdom 
Gather the Golden days; 

Make of our lives a rosary 
Of purity and praise. 

‘*Clothed with the sun of righteousness, 
The Iron beneath our feet, 


The stars shall lend their beauty 
And make our lives complete. 


‘*‘O give us the Golden Age! 

The Iron hath lasted long, 
Corroding humanity’s spirit 

And fostering evil with wrong.”’ 


The idea contained in ‘‘The Secret 
Fear,’’ however, is unquestionably 
borrowed from Alonzo Hopkins’ ‘‘Ger- 
aldine.”’ 


oh 
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Mrs Calvert’s style is easy and flow- 
ing, her rhymes are never forced and 
she is evidently deeply religious. 

(The Calvert Company, Seattle, 50 cents.) 
* * * 

“‘The Dust of Dreams,”’ a volume of 
poetry by J. A. Coll, is rather better 
than most of the verse which is sent us 
for review, and some of the poems in 
this little book are considerably above 
the average. 

Shakespeare said that ‘‘all the 
world’s a stage,’’ but Mr. Coll uses 
another figure with good effect when 
he says: 

**All the world is but a canvas; we, the 
artists hold the brush. 

Some are pasting gritty em’ry; some are 
smearing on the mush. 

Some are painting home and heaven, sky 
and sun an inky black, 

And along a snowy highway some have 
left a crimson track. 

Some make heavy strokes for boldness, 
Some impressions dim and faint, 

And I see in every picture: 2s ad 
It depends upon the paint. 

Mr. Coll is at his best when he sings 
of the tender passion. 

Among the best poems of the collec- 
tion are ‘“The Two Visitors,’’ ‘‘Paint,”’ 
‘*When You Go by Me,”’ ‘‘ Antithesis,”’ 
‘*Riches,’’ ‘‘The Banished Love,”’ and 
‘‘Consolation.’’ 

(The Editor Publishing Co., Cincinnati.) 
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We desire to call special attention to 
the illustrations in this number of the 
MIDLAND. We started out with the 
intention of publishing the best Mag- 
azine in the West, and fully equal to 
any of the Eastern magazines, both in 
point of literary and artistic merit, and 


we think we are demonstrating our 


ability to do this. 

Our illustrations are the best that 
can be had. We pay our artists and 
engravers handsomely and we demand 
the finest work. We are not sending 
out a few numbers as a bait either. 
The standard we have set will be main- 
tained, and we will earnestly endeavor 
to make each number an improvement 
on its predecessor, 


* a * 


It is not possible to make our an- 
nouncements for the year at this time; 
but hope we will heable to do so in the 
next issue. One thing, however, is 
certain, we have some genuine literary 
treats in store for our readers. 

* * * 

The Mississippi Stories, by ‘‘A Mis- 
sissippian,’’ are attracting universal 
attention; and we are constantly re- 
ceiving inquiries concerning the iden- 
tity of the mysterious author. 

What Page has been, and is, to Vir- 
ginia; Allen, to Kentucky; Craddock, 
to Tennessee; Harris, to Georgia, and 
Opie Reed, to Arkansas, so we think 
our anonymous author will prove to 
Mississippi. In fact, these stories have 
been so well received that we have de- 





cided to issue them in book form. The 
book will be ready for delivery about 
July 15th. 


* * * 


We regret that we must again disap- 
point our readers relative to the story 
by Octave Thanet. Owing to serious 
and protracted illness in her family, 
Mrs. French writes us that it has been 
impossible for her to write the prom- 
ised story, but will do so at the earliest 
possible date. This is all we can 
promise at this time. . The story will 
appear as soon as circumstances will 
permit Miss French to resume her pen. 

. * * 


Our desire is to make the MIDLAND a 
vehicle for the expression of the best 
thought on all questions of general 
interest. We do not intend to let it be 
drawn into the vortex of partisan poli- 
tics. Until we read Senator Hoar’s 
interesting reminiscences in the March 
number of Scribners’, we hesitated to 
publish an article on the War between 
the States by Ben E. Green, which 
gives a Southern view of the events so 
graphically described by the Senator. 
Audi alteram partem—‘‘Let us hear 
both sides’’—is a safe and wise maxim. 
A more intimate acquaintance with 
each other; a better knowledge of the 
environment and standpoint, from 
which each saw his side of the shield, 
may lead both to more toleration, a 
higher respect and kindlier feeling for 
each other. See the Southern side of 
the question in .the next (May) num- 
ber of the MIDLAND. 


Bo 8 ad 














CLIPPINGS FROM THE PRESS. 


WHAT THEY THINK OF THE MIDLAND. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE—We have just received the 
March number of this periodical, 
which, although No. 3 of its eleventh 
volume, is the first number we have 
ever seen. Having only just received 
it, we have not yet had time to ex- 
amine it carefully, but so far as we 
have examined it, we are very much 
prepossessed and pleased with it, and 
the more, perhaps, because we notice 
that itis publishing a series of Mis- 
sissippi stories by a Missippian. Who 
that Mississippian is we would like 
very much to know, but have no idea 
and cannot even make a guess. We 
are glad to see even one Mississippian 
engaged in literary work, and a regu- 
lar contributor toa magazine of the 
character that this one seems to be, 
and would be still gladder to see more 
of them so engaged. The Missisripp- 
ian’s article in this number befo.e us 
is, A Swamp Adventure (a Mississippi 
story) and besides this we notice in the 
long table of contents another paper 
relating to Mississippi. It is Grant’s 
Vicksburg Campaign by John W. Em- 
merson. Besides these there are over 
twenty other articles, and quite a 
number of handsome illustrations in 
the pages. We are, as we have al- 
ready said, very much pleased with 
the magazine and would like to re- 
ceive it regularly. 

Since the above was written our one 
copy of THE MIDLAND has disappeared. 
much to our regret, and we would 
thank the publishers for a duplicate.— 
The Southern Reporter (Sardis, 
Miss.) 


* * * 


The MIDLAND MONTHLY for March is 
an Excellent number. It opens with 
‘The Dells of Wisconsin,’’ by Mildred 
McNeal, which is a charming bit of 
scenery description, handsomely illus- 
trated. Following this is the thrilling 
account of ‘‘A Swamp Adventure,’’ by 


a Mississippian, and then ‘‘A Summer 
Cruise in the Far East,’’ being a de- 
scription of travels in Japan coasts by 
R. B. Peery. ‘‘Grant’s Vicksburg 
Campaign,’’ began so entertainingly in 
the February number by Col. John W. 
Emerson is concluded, and many other 
good features go to complete a delight- 
Jul magazine—-and this, too, without 
one bit of the sadly overworked ‘‘war 
literature”’ to help out. This feature is 
especially refreshing.—The Evening 
Scimitar (Mempnis, Tenn). 


* * * 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
which has moved to St. Louis and 
taken on a new lease of life, in forging 
ahead rapidly, the March number be- 
ing a decided and pleasing improve- 
ment over previous issues. The illus- 
trations are numerous, the stories good, 
and the special articles timely and well 
handled. 

We have always wondered, as thous- 
ands of others who think about such 
things have, too, why the West has 
never been able to put forth a really 
first-class, clever and up-to-date mag- 
azine. There is no dearth of good 
writers here. New York’s list is con- 
stantly being augmented by new ones 
hailing from the West and Middle 
West, yet up till now no one seems to 
have really thought it practicable to 
publish a big and pretentious magazine 
west of Philadelphia. Let us hope 
the spell has now been broken, and 
that under the new regime THE MID- 
LAND, backed by large capital and 
edited carefully, will be the long- 
sought, dignified, able magazine of 
the Western United States.—C'incin- 
nati Commercial Tribune. 


* * * 


The publishers of THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY are notably improving that 
magazine. The March number is far 
ahead of that for February as the lat- 
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ter was of its predecessors published 
in Iowa. The illustrations are hand- 


some, the letter press perfect and the 
text in keeping with the whole. Am- 
ong the papers worthy of remark is 
one by Johnson Brigham on Walt 
Whitman’s Verse. It is an extremely 
critical review of the writings of the 
poet, concerning which there are so 
many widely varying opinions, and is 
largely an effort to find tenable middle 
ground upon which one may stand 
between the extremes of criticism. 
The paper will be concluded in the 
April number.— The Sioux City Jour- 
nal, 


* * * 


The MIDLAND MONTHLY MAGAZINE is 
a new periodical published in St. 
Louis. Hach issue is strictly up-to- 
date from the frontispiece to the adver- 
tisements and is a credit to the State 
as well as to itsediturs, publishers and 
promoters. Its make-up is also excel- 
lent. 

Missourians should not hesitate to 
support such an enterprise. There is 
no reason why the fifth State in the 
Union should not get out as good mag- 
azines as the East, 

W. Reed Carradine, a brainy young 
journalist and son of the noted St. 
Louis divine, Dr. Carradine, is the ed- 
itor. 

Success to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE.--The Daily Intelligencer 
( Mexico, Mo.) 


* ~ 7 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, which 
is now printed in St. Louis, Mo., in- 
stead of DesMoines, this state, has been 
greatly enlarged and improved in 
every department, and it is now equal 
to any of the first-class magazines of 
the east. THE MIDLAND stands as 
the especial exponent of Midland liter- 
ary talent, and is entitled to the sup- 
port of all western magazine readers. 
THE MIDLAND has been reduced in 
price to $1.00 per annum. The March 
number, which is before us, is an es- 
pecially excellent one.—The Ackley 
Phonograph. 


COMMENT. 23 


THE MIDLAND has been’ very 
much improved, enlarged, and other- 
wise brought up-to-date. The new 
editor is a man of practical experi- 
ence having graduated in all branches 
of newspaper work. We predict for 
THE MIDLAND magazine immediate 
and substantial success in its new 
home.— The Editor, (Franklin, Ohio.) 


7 * * 


The illustrations in the MIDLAND 
MAGAZINE are most beautiful.— The 
Burlington Hawk- Eye. 


~ * * 


The MIDLAND contains a large assort- 
ment of good reading and among other 
things, a thrilling account of ‘A 
Swamp Adventure,’ in the Yazoo 
Delto, by ‘‘a Mississipian,’’ which is 
very interesting. — The Corinth 
(Miss.,) Herald. 


* * * 


The new MIDLAND is an improvement 
upon the old form, both in appearance 
and in quality and character of the 
contents. The illustrations are excel- 
lent.— The Sioux City Journal. 


* 7 a 


The improved general appearance 
and make up of the MIDLAND renders 
it a monthly of exceptionally popular 
fiber.— Boston Ideas. 


7 * . 


The MIDLAND is making rapid 
strides toward the front ranks in Ma- 
gazines. The fiction is first-class.— 
The Burlington Hawk- Eye. 


* + - 


A truly western publication and 
worthy a place in every household 
where true literary merit is recognized. 
Of the many monthly publications 
which reach this office the MIDLAND 
holds first place of the dollar maga- 
zines. It is not getting there it is al- 
ready there.— Marshall County Jour- 
nal. 
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Since the MIDLAND MAGAZINE has 
been moved to St. Louis it has been 
enlarged and improved until it is now 
on an equality with Munsey’s, Mc- 
Clures, and other so called standard 
magazine.— The Evening Press. 


* * * 


The MIDLAND has a new cover, 
attractive and handsome. , . . It 
is to be hoped it will succeed for it is 
deserving and gives evidence of much 
thought, care and hard work. Thatis 
what counts in magazines as in other 
things.— Dubuque Daily Herald. 


* * - 


THE MIDLAND MAGAZINE now appears 
in enlarged and considerably improved 
form. Its fine illustrations will be very 
acceptable. 

The late number is profuse in short 
stories, sketches, pictures and poems. 
—The North and West. 


ae * * 


The vast improvement in the appear- 
ance and contents of THE MIDLAND is 


most laudable. 

Altogether THE MIDLAND compares 
favorably with the best eastern month- 
lies.— Minor Co. Dem. 


* * * 
The MIDLAND has been greatly im- 
proved.— Halamazoo Evening News. 
* % * 
The MIDLAND MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for March, is a good thing.—Daven- 
port Sunday Democrat. 


* * * 


If this number is a fair sample of 
its future, we predict for THE MIDLAND 
a long and prosperous life.— The Cen- 
terville Citizen. 


* * * 


The bright and attractive colors; the 
choicest literature 


of. THE’ MIDLAND 





THE MIDLAND MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


makes it range with the best maga- 
zines of the day.— The Andover Citi- 
zen. 


* * ~ 


THE MIDLAND for February is the 
first number issued from its St. Louis 
home, and it is considerably enlarged 
and vastly improved.—The Valley 
Express. 


* * * 


The February number of THE MID- 
LAND is well illustrated and filled with 
interesting reading. — Grundy Co. 
Dem. 


* * * 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY MAGAZINE is 
one of our most valued exchanges. 
Ask to see it.— The County Teacher. 


* * * 


The February number of THE MID- 
LAND has improved greatly in quality 
and quantity, and its half-tone illus- 
trations are most excellent.—Jackson 
Sentinel. 





ok * * 


The MIDLAND has been enlarged and 
improved in every way.—The True 
Republican. 


A finely illustrated monthly and 
shows a great improvement in all its 
features under the new management.— 
Aurora County Standard, 


* * * 
A decided improvement, . The 
editorial comment is much more satis- 
factory.— The Boone Standard. 


* 


The MIDLAND MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
is beautifully illustrated.— Plain Talk, 
(Des Moines. ) 








J 
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~ D3, DISTILLER to 





CONSUMER 


Express Prepaid. 




























Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
standing. We sell to consumers direct, so that our 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
buy elsewhere. We want more of them and we make 
this offer to get them: 

We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Exe 
press Prepaid. Weshipin plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When you get it and test it, ifit 
isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 

We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to be are only dealers. Our 




















whiskey has our reputation behind it. 


Hayner Distilling Co., 

References—Third Nat'l Bank, any ousiness house in Dayton or Com’! Agencies. 
P.8.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah,Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 







593-599 W. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 






[The above offer is genuine. We guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—Ep1Tor.] 


THE INTERNATIONAL AGENTS WANTED 


A monthly illustrated magazine for cultured 
people at the prevailing popular price. 
Self-instruction French Lessons 
Prepare for the great Paris Exposition Uni- 
versal of 1900. 
Self-instruction Spanish Lessons 


For wideawake business men and women. | 


The Graphophone—tTalking Machine 


A marvelous language teacher—introduced 
by us. Our language courses are complete 
in themselves, but with the talking machine 
as teacher they are peerless. 

How do you Pronounce 


Aguinaldo, Sienkiewicz, desuetude! ‘‘Cur- 


rent Words” tells youand keeps yau posted | 


as to new words and phrases. 


A. 1. H. BROWER, Bd. & Prop’r. 


358 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


10 cts. a copy 
25 cts. a quarter 
$1.00 a yeas. 


‘In Every City and 
County for the = 


Midland... 
Monthly 
..._ Magazine. 


Liberal Commissions. 
Write for terms to = 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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~ KNOWLEDGE THAT PAYS 


SS 
SEN \\ Stimulates and inspires new and practical thoughts in every-day, social and business life 
AN Commended by the ablest and brightest minds of the world. Bright ideas eaxily grasped by 





all. Turn spare moments into financial and literary profit. Our course of home study through 
correspondence, together with helpful literature, isa most attractive as well ay pre-eminently 
educational and profitable pastime to busy men and women who desire to enlarge their gen- 
eral intelectual horizon by coming in direct touch with the master-minds of the century. 
Adapts you to better occupy any public or social position. Philosophy of success as demon- 
strated daily. Money, houses and jewels are fleeting pleasures, but gems of thought, justice 
and love abide with us forever, brightening life’s pathway and opening a vista of happiness 
and joy. Teaches the essence of the best thoughts of the best thinkers of all times. Every thinking 
man and woman is interested in this onward march of progressive thought. Keep abreast of 
the times and join the thousands in this grandest of all attainments. Nothing like it ever before 
offered. We are the originators, having devoted a lifetime to its development. Our methods have 
gained world-wide popularity. Commence now—tomorrow may be too late. Our terms are so 
low as to be entirely inadequate with value imparted, and satisfaction guaranteed. Thousands 
of endorsements similar to the following in our book of sworn testimonials: 

JAS. A. YOUNG, Kokomo, Ind., says: “I feel so much better the ‘truth’ brings joy indescribable. My 
mind is now clear and I fully understand the phenomena of nature and avoid mistakes previously made. I have 
you to thank for this unfoldment.” REV. 8. J. CARLOCK, San Diego, Cal., says: ‘‘Every moment 
brings its own reward, andlife grows brighter and sweeter every day; nervousness cured. health increasing,mind 
Se are Agha by a ca uepere force. I have always believed in a perfect life, but now I realize it.” 

r business is carried on by correspondence yse i > re tes 7 Ww 
have the same success as residents of our city. Write at once for Hh phaser. ae ae rtlcsy es ear aoe ONene 


Mey to ores inant et edaresses Prof, L,, H. Anderson, M. Y., 49 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
>>> HIGH CLASS DYERS AND CLEANERS. €€é ate 


Grand Ave. Dyeing and Cleaning Co., 


1701 North Grand Avenue, -.- -.- Phone D, 572, Kinloch. 


All Work Returnable Without Shrinkage, Thoroughly Cleaned and in Original Finish. 
Nottingham Curtains, Irish Point, Swiss Tambour, Antique Lace, Cluny Lace, Honiton Lace, 
Russian Lace, Marie Antoinette, Embroidered Muslin, Brussels, Cassaban, Swiss Brussels. 


W. B. STAUFER.- Proprietor.  >WAWNS BVERYWHERE.< 




















Krebs Bros, Co, ‘2° 


and Granite... Monuments, 


Cemetery Fences and Vases. Special Designs on Application. 








WITH YOUR ORDER, cut this ad. out and send to 3 
Y us, and we will sead you OUR HIGH GRADE DROP ay yh 0 
nae CABINET BURDICK SEWING MACHINE by freicni(. & BuRdICR -AG@ i) 5 
s 













©, D. subject to examination, You can examine it at your nearest freignt depot and if tound perfeetly 4 
satisfactory, exactly as represented, equal to maehines others sell as high asx 860.00, and THE : 

GREATEST BARGAIN YOU VER HEARD OF, pay your freight agent Qur Special Ry 
Offer Price, $15.50 and freight charges. The machine weighs 120 lbs. ¢ - 
and the freight will average 75 cents for each 500 miles. CIVE IT THREE 
MONTHS’ TRIAL in your own home, and we wil! return your’ auy 
day you are not satisfie fe sell different makes and grades of Sewing Machines at $8.50. 
$10.00, $11.00, $12.00 up, all fully deseribed in Our Free Sewing Machine Catalocue, buf 
$15.50 for this DROP DESK CABINET BURDICK is the greatest value ever offered by any house. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS {irs iorinr untnown aches utes 















































































various names, with various inducements. Write some friend in Chicago and learn who are 233 
RELIABLE AND WH) ARE NOT. . So: 
HE BURDICK has every MODERN IMPROVEMENT; EVERY GOOD POINT OF EVERY ep 

HIGH GRADE MACHINE MADE, WITH THE DEFECTS OF NONE. % s = 

THE BEST MATERIAL SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK DROP DESK CABINET, FE 
4 r= 

MONEY CAN BUY. SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK NO POLISHED, One illus- e3 
tration shows machine closed, (head dropping from sight) 3s 

to be used as a center table, stand or desk; the other 5 3 

open with full length table and head in place for r 

2 sewing. Four fancy drawers, latest 1899 skeleton frame ae 
3 carved, paneled, embossed and decorated cabir aZ 
e ish, finest nickel drawer pulls, rests on 4 casters, ball we 
e bearing adjustable treadle, genuine Smyth iron stand. Finest large High Arm head, positive 
= four motion feed, self threading vibrating shuttle, automatic bobbin winder, adjustable 
< bearings, patent tension liberator, improved loose wheel, adjustable presser foot, improved 
Fy e shuttle carrier, patent needle bar, patent dress guard, head is handsomely decorated and ornamented 

: and beautifall 
s a £4 GUARANTEE OEEL a EE cahte and nearest noiseless machine made, Every known at- 
Eves tachment is furnished and our Free Instruction Book tells just howanyone can run it and do either 
ese & he a plain or any kind of fancy work. A 20-YEAR BINDING GUARANTEE is sent with every machine. 
gf. Me woe iT cosTs YOu NOTHING to see and examine this machine, compare it with those your store- 
222% J keeper sells at $40.00 to $60.00, and then if convinced you 
& ° $3 are saving $25.00 to $40.00, pay your freight agent the Mr , WE TO RETURN YOUR $15.50 if 
wines, = at any time within three months you say you are not satisfied. ORDER TODAY. DON’T DELAY. 





8 SS 5 Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Chicago, Ill. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor.) 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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. St. James Hotel 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Rates: 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 per day. 
Centrally Located. 
All Modern Comforts and Conveniences, 
ct ete nene —— 200 Rooms. 
Cor. Broadway and Walnut, — [rkish Baths 75c, 10 baths $5.00. Open all Night. 
Restaurant #2,795UL4" 
St. Louis, Mo. THOS. E. MILLER, Pres. 






, By taking our A Comssete Course 
in Arithmetic, Short- 
Mail Lesson Home jaw usincss Forms, 
at Home by Mail. 
a By using this course you remain at Study Course 0 se . 

# home, can follow your ordinary vocation and still have : 
the advantages of a Business College that for 25 years 
has been the recognized leader in Educating Young 
Study Book-keeping, Pen- People for a Business Career. Thousands of graduates 

manship, Commercial Ow occupy positions of trust with mercantile houses 

Law, at Home by Mail, *% the United States and Canada. 

Write at once for particulars. 
Or _ Our booklet—“‘Getting On in the World” —will 
interest you. Address pigi} Lesson Department 


METROPOLITAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 9 Monroe Street, Chicago 
























A Mississippian will 
Relate the Story of 


“The Two Cronies.”’ 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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I never thought 


of that! 


The 


The 


The 


The 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway Co. lights its through trains 
with electricity. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway runs through the most at- 
tractive farming sections inIllinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Minne- 
sota and Dakota. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has over one hundred of 


the most popular summer resorts 
on its lines. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway owns and operates 6,151 
miles of first-class road. 


For further information in regard to this 
great railway, and 


Geo. H. He afford, 


GEN. PASS. AGT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Always mention THE MIDLAN 


eNRY. 


) DIRECT LINE 





aie sr . 
Dew & . U 

aR 0 ° 
We SS OMAMA. 
=V5I0 AS CITY, 


1OUX FALLS, 
WATERTOWN. 






THOUT 
RUCGS. 


Every home should have our New Impreved 
Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet (patented.) 
It gives a hot vapor bath which forces all impuri- 
ties from the system by natural action of 
the pores of the skin. Immediate relief 
guaranteed in worst forms of Rheuma- 
tiam, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, Gout, 
Female Complaints, Insomnia; 
all Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kid- 
: ney Diseases; reduces Surplus 
* Flesh. One bath cures the worst 

ma cold. Unequaled for general bathing 
purposes. Folds up when not im use. 
rice @5.00, Ladies should have our 
Complexion Steamer, used in con- 
—- ae rice $1.50 re 

Invaluable for the success 
PRICE $5.00 treatment of Asthma and Ca- 
tarrh. Clears the skin, removes pimples, blemishes, 
blotches and salt rheum; gives a soft, velvety complexion. 
Descriptive circular and testimonials to all who write. 
L IND 


































& 
WOCCENKOPP & McCREERY, 210Summit St. Toledo,0 





Cost of Finest Hair Switches. 


The finest human hair switches, to match any 
hair, are new being made in Chicago and sent to 
anyone anywhere for 65 cents to $3.25. For full 
particulars how to order, etc., cut thisnotice out 
and send to Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 





D when writing to advertisers. 
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ALWAYS rc 
BEFORE 
CHOOSING | 


YOUR ROUTE WHEN GOING SOUTH, 
BEAR IN MIND THE FACT 
THAT THE 


ha 





Ws 
Lait ROS 


OPERATES FAST AND EFFICIENT pouste| 
DAILY SERVICF FROM | 

| 

| 


ST. LOUIS 


—-To— 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


BY WAY OF THE NASHVILLE, CHATTA- 
NOOGA & ST. LOUIS RY. ano tHe | 
WESTERN & ATLANTIC | 

R. R., THROUGH } 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA and ATLANTA. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS ON THE 


Lie plfer” 


A Solid Train with Coaches and Sleeping Car St. 
Louis to Nashville, Sleeping Car ATLANTA to Port 
Tampa and Savannah, Ga. The Day Express | 
is also a Solid Train to Nashville, havingT hrough 
Sleeping Car and Coaches (the Sleeping Car run 
ning through to Chattanooga); connects at Nash- 
vilie with Through Sleeping Car for Atlanta and 
Jacksonville; to Knoxville andMorristown, -—" 
Paint Rock, Hot Springs, Asheville, N. C., 

te East in connection with the SOUTHERN kr. 
from Chattanooga. 


Fast and Reliable Double Daily Service 


Is alse maintained by the ILLINOIS CENTRAL R, R.' 
from St. Louis to 
MEMPHIS, JACKSON, MISS., 
NEW ORLEANS, 
VICKSBURG ano NATCHEZ, 
Pullman Buffet <leeping Cars, 


Free eee) yA Ca 
E DINING CARS, 


On the limi‘ed trains of in ae 


Ti kets and full particularscan be had of Agents 
ofthe‘* entral’’ and connecting lines 
Cc. C. McCARTY,. J.F. MERRY, 
D+ P. A- ST. LOUIS A G,P A., DUBUQUE, IA 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., CHICAGO. 








Always mention THE MIDLAND 


\ SIMPLICITY 


This is one of the principal features 
of the genuine improved Hartshorn Shade 
Rollers. The mechanism is so simple, that 
it is practically impossible 
for it to get out of order, 
something that every 
housewife appreciates. It 
is poor economy to buy 
the cheap imitations of the 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
with which the market is 
flooded. They are never 
satisfactory and have to 
be replaced in a very 
short time. 

THE IMPROVED 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Have unbreakable brackets, new end fittings and require no 
tacks. Ask for and see that you get the genuine Hartshorn 


with autograph name on labe 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 





—————— 

















WHY NOT SAVE 33 PER CENT? 
as Testify that thisisthe percentage saved in 
| buying efus. Write for prices on any EIND or STYLE 


PIANO OR ORGAN 

That you may be interested in. It will pay you 
well toinvestigate us. Weare placing these in- 
stuments in some of the finest homes in the land. 

Mrs.D A. B odgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Writes us, after purchasing @ fine piano, ‘‘The 
| low price is really wonderful.’’ 

Mr. E. Fisher, of Button, Tex., after paying us 


| $250 fora p ano, writes: «<I could not buy one as 


| 80d here for $350 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free. 
We refer by special pe mi siontothe MIDLAND 
WONTHLY MAGAZINE and the Bankers’ National 
| Bank, of Chicago 


ASBURY W. BUCKLEY CO., 345 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
'E.B.MOORE & CO. 


FINE WOOD FLOORING, 
WOOD CARPET, 
PARQUET FLOORS, 


48-50 Randolph St. CHICAGO. Ooh 
All BOOK manuscript re- 
viewed, criticised and com- 
mented upon withoutcharege 
et ee & are 
61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


when writing to advertisers. 

















| Fortunes in STOCKS. 
Shares $1.00 a month. 
Safe asa Bank, Send 4c 
=. A. H. WILCOX & CO, 
29 Broadway, New York 
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$2.60 TAN COVERT COAT 


A STYLISH SPRING. SUMMER and FALL. OVERCOAT 
ERPROOF RAINCOAT in one. 


and Weight, state number inches 
around body at Breast taken over cout, close 
up underarms and we will send you this coat by 
express (.0. D. subject toexamination. Examine and 
try it on at your nearest express office, 
aoe if found exactly as represented, the most 
erful value you ever saw or heard of and 
ounnl to any coat you can buy for 5.00, 
y the express agent and express 

r Price, charges. 
HANDSOME COAT is made from a 
lain medium TAN COVERT ENG- 
CLOTH, lined with a a 







THis 
nuine HAINSEL 
ISH WATERPROO 
plaid Hainsel waterproof lining, vuleanized by the 
celebrated Selkirk process, with the best English 
rubber somponne to make it waterproof. IT I8 
A PERFECT, HANDSOME WATERPROOF MACKIN- 
OAT. 


ery stylish overcoat 
for Spring, Summer and Fall. While lined and vul- 
canized for a waterproof Mackintosh, worn as an 
overcoat, no one can tell it from the most styl- 
ish $20.00 Spring Overcoat. Fine Tailor Made, latest 
style for 1899, fly front, correct Overcoat length. 
velvet collar sanitary arm fittings. ORDER TO DAY. DON’T 
DELAY. For Free Cloth Samples of orer7aes = Fema 8 tailoring, 
sulis $5.50 and up, write for Free 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & co. inc.) ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 








No Fire, Smoke or Heat. Absolutely Safe. 
Send Five Stamps for Catalogue. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MF’G CO., ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 


40c Per Gallon Saved 2"¢ "o, better paint at 


#@QUR PURE HOUSE PAINT. ## 


If properly applied, on a proper surface, 
Will not Chalk, Crack or Peel. 

absolutely pure materials 

The Se cret is and correct proportions, 

Retail price of SUCH paint is from $1.35 to 

$1.75 per gallon, 

Wholesale price of SUCH paint is from $1.05 

to$I 12 per gallon. 


Our re rice is less than $1 per gal- 


lon. How can we afford | this? 
n fact, we are so 
We Want You to Test It anxiouson this point 
that fora short time we shall offer it ona basis of 
-— } THE RAW MATERI: LS BEFORE THE RECENT ADVANCE 


ON THIS BAsis HIGHEST GRADE MIN- 
ERAL ROOF AND BARN PAINT will c st 
yo: 5scents per gallon. Send f r color sheets 
and price-list. 


ASBURY W. BULKLEY CO., 245 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
oe S50AND UP. SEND NO MONEY 


In advance. We take the risk- 
30 Days Free Trial before pay. 
— ment. $55 Banner or Victoria 
“ie %19 50. These are leadersof Am- 

, erican Sewing Machines. High- 
' est grade, Specixl Cabinet Work 
|} with every known attachment free 
$35 High Arm Majestic, complete, 
$12.90. Our Lightning Improved 
Chain Stitch Machine at&4.50and 
$8 OO are revelations in the Sew- 

mach'ne world. CATALOGUE with special 
terms mailed free. 


ASBURY W. BUCKLEY C0O., 
345 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO, ILL. 






















49 CENTS PEK GALLON SAVED. 


menor Good PAINT jnvestment. 


noe YOUR BUILDING he 
IT WILL PAY YOU 
And Pay You Well to Investigate our Paints, 
AND USE ONLY THE BEST. 
We make no other. 
Youcan B[JY ofvus. 


AT4 CTTOM WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Just as low as any dealer can buy same qualitv. 








NO PAINT is made from purer or better material. 
NO PAINT has better spreadingor lastingqualities 
NO PAINT of equal quality has ever been sold to 
the consumer at so lowa price AS WE ARE NOW 
QUOTING. Some ofthe largest paint consumers 
in the country have tested it, are now using it ex- 
clusively, and are giving it their unqualified in- 
dorsement. 

THIS is) WHAT MR. JOHN CUDAHY 

ES ABOUT IT: 

**The paint Sa fed firm and hard, and is as fresh 
and bright as when put on last spring. After a 
careful investigation of the paint market I found 
your prices much lower than any other, and I be- 


| lieve no better goods than yours are made,orsold 
| atany price.’’ 





OUR PAINT is mixed ready for use and can be 
applied by anyone. Send for PRICES AND COLOR 
SHEETS, showing the latest shades. 

All kinds of Window and Ornamental Glass and 
absolutely pure WHITE LEAD and LINSEED OIL 
at current wholesale prices. 


ASBURY W. BUCKLEY C@O., 
345 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LITERARY WORK PAYS WELL 





| When conducted on a business basis and 


| backed by common sense. 


THE EDITOR, 


A monthly Journal of Information for Liter- 


| ary Workers, contains the latest news regard- 
| ing the manuscript market, and practical arti- 
| cles upon all branches of literary work. It 
| exposes all publications which deal dishon- 


estly with writers, and promptly warns 
against bankrupt or suspended periodicals. 
PRIZE OFFERS. 
Nearly $60,000.00 in prizes for literary work 
announced by us during the past year. Early 
information, regarding all prize offers made 


| by reputable publications,is given each month 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


| Authors’ manuscript read and advice given as 


} 


} 


to the best markets. Critical revision and cor- 
rection of manuscripts. Manuscripts correctly 
typewritten. Good MRS. accepted forsale. 





| Fall information furnished upon request. 





| Send for sample copy of THE Eprror and get 

| acquainted with the leading jonrnal pub- 

| lished in theinterest ef writers. Subscription 

| price $1.00 per year. 

| THE EDITOR PUBLISHING C@O., 
FRANKLIN, OHIO. 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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ONLY ONE DOLLAR Down 


Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00 and we will send you this 
HIGH GRADE 1899 MODEL $50.00 Vv b: 
express, C. O. D., subject to examination. {euNs B Oe CLE wy 
office and if you find ita genuine 1899 model HIGH chaps 
$50.00 VICUNA, the grandest bargain you ever saw or 
heard o yea are convinced it is worth $10.00 to 
$15.00 more than any wheel advertised by other 
houses up to $25.00, pay your express agent the 
balance, $14.95 and express charges. 
THE VICUNA 1S COVERED BY A 
BINDING GUARANTER, 
Frame is 22 or 24 inch, made from best seamless 
tubing, finest two-piece Denton hanger, finest full 
ball bearings, Mason arch crown, enameled black, 
mor maroon, highly nickel finished, Delhi 
added saddle, up or down turn handle a 
st Doyle pedals, HIGH GRADE GUARANTEED 
REGAL PNEUMATIC TIRES, fine leather bag, 
complete with all tools and repair outfit. 
Oo ODAY. YOU CAN MAKE $50.00 
EVERY MONTH SELLING THESE WHEELS AT 
$25.00. (Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly 
reliable—Editor.) CATALOGUE FREE. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (li C.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Streets, CHICACO, ILL. 












GENTS’ OR 
LADIES’, 










r Cat this ad out and send to us and if you live east of the Rocky Mountains 
S END ON rm DOL L A we will send this HiCH CRADE TOP BUCCY to you by freight 

C.O.D., subject to examination, you van examine it at 3 our freight depot 
and if you find it equa to any $100.00 BPEBIAL ever saw, perfectly satisfactory and the GRANDEST BARGAIN YOU HAVE EVER SEEN OR 
heard of, the railroad agent OUR SP AL OFFER PRICE, $55 and freight charges, less the 81,00 sent with order. 


> pay . 
endear, 1 in Chicago on honor, from the best material 
fay OUILT IN OUR OWN FACTORY soncy css bux. Whe’ ou fre Roney lauren 































$16.50 : 
«FOr. , ee, $28.75 ani $34.75, the exact same buggies that are being sold by ma- 
$90.00 chinery dealers at $45.00 to $75.00 and are being widely advertised by many at $35.00 to 860.00, 
BUGGIES { [ OUR ACME QUEEN at $55.00 | Is the most wonderful valueever offered. The 
lowest price ever quoted on the best buggy that can 
+ AND.. OUR ACME UEEN at 99.00 be built. We maintain our own five story 
SURREYS buggy factory for tne sole purpose of building and selling a better buggy them we ean bu 
elsewhere, and to save our customers manufacturers’ profit. The material and labor in our ACME 





UEEN costs more than double that in the ordinary 
factory buggy. Weuse a 82.50 cushion cloth,sume | Every buggy 
use soa ages. we nee a = ) — lining, — a we make is....... 
40 cent; we use a 23-cent leather, some use 9 cent; 
we use 83.50colors and varnishes, some use 75 cent CUARANTEED 
and 1.00. We pay almost double the price most TWO VEARS.... 
ers pay for Wheels, Axles, Springs, Dashes and | and they will 
ets because we want the best. Our wheels, gears | outwear........... 








and bodies are water rubbed and the material and labor Fi 
in painting our Acme Queen would paint 3 cheap buggies. Ord nary 
$55.00 BARELY COVERS COST of material Factory 





leaving us the smallest profit imaginable, but we —_——— 
: : => 4 are building 70 buggies a day and to advertise our buggy factory we are 
willing to sell them on $1.00 profit each, We know 870.00 daily profit on 70 buggies will satisfy us, advertise us everywhere and build up 
the LARGEST bugey we build in narrow or wide track, cloth or leather trimmed, end springs, buffed leather 
business in the world. THE ACME QUEE quarter top, solid panel back, springs in back, leather covered bows and nuts, rubber steps, 
velvet carpet, body 24x54 inches, No. 1 Sarven’s patent serewed rim wheels, painted in 16 coats, body black, gear dark green with very delicate 
modest striping, complete with shafts,side and back curtains, boot. storm apron and anti-rattlers and shafts. Pole, neek oke and White- 
trees in place of shafts, $1.75 extra. Buggy weighs 400 Ibs. andthe freight will average for 200 miles, $2.00; 300 miles, $2.75; 400 miles, $3.25; 500 
miles, $3.60; and 1000 miles, $6.00. ‘Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 
with your order, we guarantee the buggy to reach you safely, and if satisfactory, pay the railroad 
al N D N D LLAR agent balance, $54.00 and WEAP FACTORY BUGGY now. Pe a —_ —e — a 
o xpense and we will return your 81.00. , A CHEA Y now sold almost exclusively by all machiner. 
aauiaad coalieae talons, Buy the best bugzy MABE direct from the maker at the lowest price ever known, ORDER TO-DAY. DON 


¢ Write for our Free Buggy, Carriage and Harness Catalogue. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (Int.) CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORGAN & 
WRIGHT me 

















CUT THIS AD. OUT AND 


end ne ollar SEND TO US, state whether 
GENTS’ or LADIES’ bicycle is 
w 


anted, gear and color wanted 
and we will send you this J by express 
OUR HIGH GRADE °99 MODEL ACME PRINCE BICYCLE C.O.D., sub- 
ject to examination. You can examine it at your 
express office and if found perfectly satisfactory, 
= exactly as represented, the greatest bargain you ever saw 
and equal to bicycles otherssell as high as $50.00, 
pay your express agent our SPECIAL OFFER 
PRICK, $18.75 and express charges, less the 
$1.00 sent with order. Express charges average 
$1.00 for 500 miles; greater or lesser dirtances 

in proportion. 

2 
\¥ 

‘ = : ment. Indexchain. Canton ded saddle. Best 
handle bar made, up or down turn. Clark’s 
anti-friction, ball bearing, ball retaining pedals, heavy leather tool bag, fine wrench, oiler, pump and repair kit. Wheel is given finest possible 
finish, ename'ed black, green or maroon, All DONTE heavily nickel plated on othe No wheel is more handsome. A BINDING ONE-YEAR 
GUARANTEE with every bicycle. IF YOU DON'T FIND IT EQUAL TO °o ER $40.00 WHEELS, DON'T TAKE iT; 
i i sour price for cheaper (1899) bicycles No old models, no wor secon an 
$8.25 Stripped. $11.75 and $16.95 Fully Equipped wheels. OUR FREE BICYCLE catalogue shows our entire line upto #23.75. 
WRITE FOR IT. ORDER OUR SI8.75 BICYCLE AT ONCE, MORCAN & WRICHT TIRE, highest equipment; you will 
save $20.00. You can make $100.00 every month selling these $18.75 WHEELS at $25.00 to 835.00. 


Morgan & Wright’s 
thsreophly vellable- Salter: SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. «Nnc.) CHICAGO, ILL. 


Highest Crade, ! year guaranteed, 
Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
























$8.25 T0 
$23.75 













Pneumatic Tire, 22, 24 or 2-inch Diamond, 
1\-inch seamless steel tubing frame, finest 
2-piece Sealy hanger, finest crystal steel ad- 
justable bearings throughout. Wheels, Rowel’s 
vest 28-inch. Full ball bearing throughout. 
Acker ball retainers throughout. Finest equip- 
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BUY NO 
STICKY 
MUCILAGE 
BOTTLES 
a 


USE 
WEIS 
BRUSH 
TUBE 
' "AND 
WHITE 
MUOCILAGE, 













Far Superior to Ordinary Mucilage. Goes Twice 
asFar Sticks Quick. The Brush makes it 
HANDY for Bank, Business House, School 
S Mounting Photoes, and General Purposes. 
— Dainty for Library, Kindergarten, Paper 
Flowers, Etc. Ask for it at Stationere, Druggists 
etc., Or one sent prepaid for 15c; 6, 75c; 12, $1.25. 


BIND YOUR OWN MAGAZINES, 
THE WEIS PATENT BINDER 













6000 Looks like a book, requires no 
AGENTS punching, needle,thread. No 

bother. each completeBinder 
WANTED in handsome Maroon Cloth, 


titles in gold; any one of the 
following,to hold six copies, 
sent prepaid in U. 8. 
on receipt of 50c, Cen 
tury, Harper’sMonth 
ly, Scribner, Munsey 
McClure,Cosmopoll- 
» tan, Rev.of Reviews 
St. N.cholas. Beau- 
tiful Music Binder, 20 
copies, $1.0°'. Woman’s Home Co» panion and 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 12 copies, 80c. Send for 


ists. The Weis Rinder Co., 42 Jackson St., Toledo,0 


OTHERS DO 
And so can you make money with 
one of our Magic Lanterns. Suit- 
able for home, society or exhibi- 
tion purposes. Write for list of 
styles and War pictures. 


: BATTERY & 
Mcintosh S#ticai'cs. 
Chicago, Ill. 


WONDERS 


eee OF... 


HYPNOTISM SENT FREE! 








Learn to Tells exactly how to master the 
real secrets of hypnotism, mes- 
Hypnotise wmerism, personal magnetism, 


magnetic healing,etc. Quickest 
Mesmerize and surest methods on earth. 
Anybody can learn them and exert a magic influ- 
ence over others. You can make people act, think 
and feelas you desire; cure diseases, drunkeness, 
morphine, tobacco and all other bad habits, ard 
give the most side-splitting entertainment ver 
witnessed. Brings hap iness and health, devel- 
ops magnetism and will-power; gratifies ambi- 
tions, gives the key t> businessand social success. 





| sale prices. 





} 


UTELY GUARANTEE YOU SUOJESS. Magnificently | 


t 
illustrated. Address with stamp, National Pub- 
— as » Elwood Building, Dep’t T., Roches- 
er, N.Y. 








| meat buttons and Case Cording, and welted seams in back. 

















for postage. 





















Its convenient Hot Water Sup- 
to equal advantage, in connection with 
Complete with heater, 
Monthly payments if 
MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO.. 
Painless and Safe Home Cure. 
ence with work or business. Send for FREE 
NOT ONE CENT REQUIRED 
_ est priced. Strictly high 
is the equal of others 
regular $50.00 kind. Medium and low- 
BURY W. BUCKLEY CoO., 
you to buy anything you want in 
Musical Instruments, etc., at lowest whole- 
100 E. Madison, Chicago, III. 
state your Height, Weight, number inches around 
THIS FINE TAILOR MADE SUIT by 
Perfeetly Satisfactory, Exactly as Represented, A 
UCH as suits adverti by others at 
and express charges. 


NOW IN USE. 
ply, so necessary to any bath, and that it 
wate: service, or Ind«pendently, Is what 
$26.50 up ;delivered east 
Gas, Gasoline, Oil wanted. 20styles. 
O. 358 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
Wholly different from all 
SAMPLE and book. DR. PURDY, B. Binz 
Until you examine it. Not 
. grade, 1899 models. Our 
SW sold at $95.00. Our 
er grades in same proportion. Send for cat- 
345 WABASH AVE., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Mailed free on receipt of 6 cents 
SEND NO MONEY 
Body at Bust, at Waist and Lengthof Skirt from 
express C. 0. D. subject to examination, You can 
PERFECT FIT, such a stylish dress as you 
about our price, By your express agent OUR 
THIS SUIT te made f m a GENUINE HEISLER 








Big Service. Little Cost. 
may be used In a bath or any other rogm 
is making the ‘Mosely’ famous. 
of Rocky Mountains. 
Send for catalog of Tubs and Heaters. 
N 
OPIUM HABIT. A New Guaranteed 
others. Positively no interfer- 
Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
the cheapest, but the low- 
$24.50Banner Special 
: $19.75 Banner is the 
alog and special terms. 
FREE Our Mammoth Catalogue enables 
M. BAZZETT & CO. 
put this Ad out and send to us, say COLOR WANTED, 
Waist to bottom in front, and we will send you 
examine it at yourexpress office, and if found 
could not getin your town,and WORTH TWICE 
AS MU 
\ m 
of SPECIAL OFF PRICE, 
WOOL REPELLENT 


CLOTH, in either Blaek, } Blue or Brown, cut 
in the Latest Style for 1899 by EXPERT CUTTERS 
from aGenuine Stainor Model, tine tailor made 
throughout. If you don’t find this suit 
has a destinetiveness in STYLE, FIT, GRACK- 
FUL SHAPE, MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP and 
FINISH, not to be had elsewhere, RETURN 
IT AT OUR EXPENSE. 
is very full sweep, lined with fan- 
SKIRT cy _percaline, bottom bound 
with MOHAIR BRAIDSKIRT BIND. 
ING, fancystraptrimmingin front, backis handsomely finished with 














JACKET $8 one of the Handsomest Shown This Season, single b ted, 
————_— tight fitting back, Iniest sleeves, lined with GEN E 
NEARSILK, HANDSOMELY TRIMMED AND FINI 


who copy our advertisements and 
BEWARE OF IMITATORS promise you goods like ours. Write 









to friends in Chicago and learn who are reliable, and who are not, ask your 
neighbors, ask any one about us. Write for Free Catalogue of Ladies’ 
and Children’s Clothing. (This Firm is Reliable. ) 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (INC.) Chicago. 
Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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FLORIDA--CUBA 


THE MEMPHIS ROUTE 


Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis R. R. 


AS INAUGURATED daily through sleeping-car 
H service, Kansas City to Jacksonville, Fla., via 
Memp tis, Birmingham, Atlanta and Macon,incon- 
nection with train leaving Kansas City at 10:40 a.m., 
reaching Jacksonville at 9:35 a. m., second morning, with 
close connections for all South Florida points, and mak- 
ing but one change of cars, Kansas City to Havana. For 
map and time table folder and sleeping-car reservations 
address J. E. LOCKWOOD, G. P. A., Memphis Route, 
Kansas City, Mo. € € € 








Wool Soap 


Comfort 


You take comfort in Wool Soap using because you know it 


won’t hurt you, and you know it’s good for your skin, for it’s pure 


Scientifically and carefully made, quality, purity, and 


and safe. 


experience rightly mixed. 


his name, and we will send you a cake free. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 





Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us 
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MORGAN & END ONE DOLLA Ee ae 













$ 


— SSS 10 us.. 
l State whether GENTS’ LAbIEW bi 
WRIGH TIRE and lester wanted and Tieyelels wanted, 
~ ae OUR HIGH-GRADE '39 MODEL 
aw ~ Prince ———e by 


D., subject to examina- 
tion. You can examine 
itat your express office, 
and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as 
epee, the greatest 
you ever saw and 
at te bicycles others 
im sellas high as $50.00, 
a pay your expressagent 
our special offer price, 
ripen _ tina anos 
charges, less e 00 
sent with order. 
Express charges aver- 
age $1.00for 500 miles; 
greater or lesser dis- 
tances in proportion. 


High - teed - 
MORGAN & WRICHT’S A f & Ww Ri G H T 7 Ss = 4 7 4 =a ae eg A erat 


steel tubing eee, Sas ~~) S ptece Sealy hanger, finest crystal steel adjustable bearings throughout. Wheels, 











Rowel’s best 28-in } > mages ee throughout. agnor ball retainers throughout. Finest equipment. — 
chain. Canton Padded Sad Best han o ae p or down turn. Clark’s anti-friction, bail-bearin 
ball-retainin; ale, heavy 5 tool bag, fi Soupenshh.t atler, p pump and repair kit. Wheel isgiven finest possib! 
finish, ename! + green ormaroon, All — t parts heavily nickel plated on copper. No wheel is more handsome. 
a BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE with every bicycle. Ifyou ooh a) efor et ge ticee noha Meroe +“ * Koad = 
sore ice fore eager i cycles. No old models, 
2 25 Stripped, $11.75 and $16.95 Fully Equi dchand rbot) VOU. FRKE BICYCLE 
jORGAN & WR RIGHT, 7 Tike highs st equipment: 70 ORPERGURS 9 eee Eancmaies $100.00 every 
es uipm TF ane will save 
MORGAN & W these at 625.00 00 to 00. Co. are thoroughly reliable—Editor. ) 


SEARS, ‘ROEBUCK | & Co. “ING.) CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 303, 404, 604, B. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and Stubs 1008, 1043 and 
others. — Awards Paris set sesom cata 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 


nseataae FREE 


There is no fake about this ; send your address at once. Every person an- 
swering this advertisement can get a Handsomely Decorated Set, abso- 
lutely free—we mean it. There is no trick, no juggling with words, 
nothing but what is honest. Our offer is in blac k&w hite,no misrepresen- 
tation of any sort; everybody can receive & take advantage of it, & we 
positively will not go back onit no matter whatit costs us. We wish to 
put our paper on top, & will doanything to get it in the lead any, Itis 
one of the best & most interesting Fashion, News & Story Papers in ex- 

pence You can prove all co say, the absolute TRUTH, if you will send 
us 10e. ane or 1 Se. stamps to cover expense of postage, eee ing, addressing & ing, & we will send you the paper for three 
months free. noo he can have their choice of Breakfast, Dinner or Tea Set Free. by Tr ll Sets carefully boxed & packed at our expense. 


ULAR asprin NEw YORK city, DepT. I9IA, P.O. BOX 2617. 


BIC ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE! 


THIS BIG ENCYCLOPEDIA is our catalogue for spring and summer of 1899. It is 9x12 
inches in size, contains ee of quotations and illustrations, the handsomest, most 
complete and lowest priced catalogue ever published. NAMES THE LOWEST WHOLE- 
SALE CHICAGO PRICES “ON EVERYTHING in Clothing, Cloaks, Dresses, Boots, Shoes, Watches, 


deweiry, Stoves, Ranges, 4ugeies, Carriages, Sewing Machines, Bieycles, Organs, Pianos, Musical 























Instruments, Drugs, Photographie Goods, ete. Tells just what your storekeeper at home must 
pay for what he buys and will prevent him from overcharging you on what you buy; ex- 
oon Te ie 8 to order, how much the freight. express or mail will be on anything to your 
town. BIC BOOK COSTS US NEARLY $1.00. ; 

OUR. FREE OF FER Cut this advertisement out and send to us with 106¢. 
ee in Stamps to help to pay the postage andthe Big Book 
will be sent to you FREE by mail postpaid. and if you don’t say :t is worth 100 times the 10 


cents you send, asa key vcd the lowest wholesale prices of everything, say so, and we will 
immediately return your 16 ¢ 


nis. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT THIS CATALOCUE 


*ltis a monument of business information.”— Minneapolis ( Minn.) T Seba 

“A wonderful piece of work.”—W wenn sea National Tribune. 

“The catalogue is a wonder.’’—Manchester (N. H.) Union. 

“Sears, Roebuck & Co. is one of the largest ‘houses of its kind in Chicago.”’—Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 

“The big catalogue forms one of the finest shopping mediums that could possibly be 
sentinto a district.””—Boyce’s Monthly, Chicago. 

“Their catalogue is a vast department store boiled down.”—Atlanta Constitution. 

“Their catalogue is certainly a merchandise encyclopedia.’’—Chicago Epworth Herald. 

“A law should be passed compelling the use of this catalogue in all public schools.” — 
The Hon. G. A. Southtoun. We could quote thousands of similar extracts. 


SEND 10 CENTS AT ONCE and you will receive the book by return mail. 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO, ILL., U.S. A. 
Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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FORMA inc Days 


«oe VIA... 


“The 
Pacific Express| Fhe 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 Overla nd 


p.m. daily. Through Palace Li it d 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and Mm _» 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car c 
accommodations to San Francisco and All meals served in Dining 
tos Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- Cars 


ing Car Chicago to California. PeleseSdentan-ceenStew> 

Detailed information will be furnished ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, : 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets | t® San Francisco and Los 
a Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


at 6.00 p. m., and run through 





SEND ONE DOLLAR eeiir sich canbe TSE Busey 


zou by freight C. O. D. subject to examination, you can examine it at your freight depot andif you find it 
QUAL 





TO ANY $100.00 TOP BUGGY you ever DEFER PRC satisfactory and - eee YOU =— 
EVER SEEN OR HEARD OF, an reight charges, less e 

pay the railroad agent OUR SPECIAL OFFER PRICE $55.00 One Dollar sent with order. 
$16.50 Se BUILT IN CUR OWN FACTORY IN CHICACO, 
- on honor from the best material money can buy. While in 
TO our Free Buggy Catalogue we show, Top Des ies made by 
$90.00 other makers at $21.50, $28.75 and $3 75 the exact 
same buggy that are — machinery dealers, at $45.00 to 

BUGGIES v 
AND 

SURREYS. 















$75.00 and are being widel ertised by many at 835.00 to 860.00. 
ACME QUEEN AT $55. is the most 
wonderful value ever offered, THE LOWEST PRICE EVER 
QUOTED ON THE BEST BUGGY THAT CAN BE BUILT. We maintain 
our own five story buggy facto: for the sole 
SS of eeond selling a BETTER BUGGY 
HAN WE CAN BUY ELSEWHERE and to SAVE OUR 
CUSTOMERS MANUFACTURER'S PROFIT. 
Every Bugey We Make Is Cuaranteed 
Five Years and They Will out wear Five 
Ordinary Factory Rigs. 


A BO - THE MATERIAL AND LABOR IN OUR ACME QUEEN 
= } cost more than double that in the ordinary factory 
buggy. We use a $2.50 cushion cloth, some use 


L\— wr. ></| 
yj \\) yY 9 cent; we usea $1.50 head lining, some use 40 cent 
J IX y we use 28 cent leather, some use 9 cent; weuse $3.50 
DS y| J 
<= ” 


colorsand varnishes, some use 75cent and#100.WE 

. ° = PA® AL BOSS DOUSLE the ice mee makers 

Z or eels, Axles, 8 Ss, Dashes and Sockets 

ACME QUEEN. (OUROWN MAKE.) __beciuse WE WANT THE BEST. Our wheels. gear and 

bodies are Water Rubbed and the Material Cost ot Painting OUR ACME QUEEN, would —_ a cheap bucgies. 

LY ERS COST of material and labor, leaving us the smallest profit imaginable, 

but 9235-00 BARES y oove adayand to advertise our buggy factory we are willing to SELL THEM ON 

$1.00 PROFIT EACH, We know $70.00 Gailly prod on 70 bu gice will satisfy us, advertise us everywhere 
and build up the LARGEST BUGGY BUSI SS IN THE W' D. 

THE ACME QUEEN we buildin narrow or wide track, cloth or leather trimmed, end springs, buffed 
leather quarter top, solid panel back, springs in back, leather covered Bows and Nuts, Rubber Steps, Velvet Carpet, 
body, 24xb4 inches, No. 1 Sarven’s patent screwed rim wheels. painted in 16 coats, body black, gear dark green with 
very delicate modest striping, complete with shafts, side and back curtains. boot storm apron and anti-rattlers 
and shafts. Pole, Neckyoke and woes in ee open a pay nm poly = + spas “> freight 

i 2 ° +75 miles, 253 miles, -60; 1, miles, . 00, 
et ee aod LLAR ‘with your order, WE GUARANTEE the Buggy to Reach You Safely and 

SEN D ON E (@) if satisfactory, pay the railroad agent balance, $54.00 and 

freight charges, otherwise pay nothing and the agent will return buggy at our expense and we will return your 81.00. 
Nn’ A CHEAP ACTO Ui now sold almost exclusively by all Machinery Dealers 
E BE 


F RY BUGGY 
7 si NEY CAN ILD, direct from the Maker 
Hae ee ee OE EVER KNOWN ORDER TO DAY. DON'T DELAY ¥ 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE BUCCY, 'CARRIACE AND HARNESS CATALOCUE. 


address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO, ILL. 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
* 
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$2.75 BOXRAIN COAT 
A REGULAR $5.00 WATERPRUOF 
MACKINTOSH FOR $2.75. 
t this ad. out 


Send No Money. and send to us, 
state yuur height and weight, state 
number of inches around body at 
breast taken over vest under coat 
close up under arms, and we will 
send you this coat by express, C. 0. 
", D., subject to examination; examine 
and try iton at your nearest ex- 
press Office and if found exactly 
as represented and the most won- 
derful value you ever saw or heard 
of and equal to any coat you can buy 
for 85.00, pay the express agent our special 
offer price, $2.75, and express charges. 
T CKINTOSH is latest 
1899 style, made from heavy waterproof, 
tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth; extra 
long, double breasted, yer velvet 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof 
sewed, strapped and cemented seams. 
suitable for both rain or overcoat, and 
guaranteed greatest value ever offered 
by us or any other hon:e. 

Cloth Samples of Men’s Mackintoshes up 
5.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Overcoats 1 ag $5.00 to $10.00, write for Free 
Book No. 80C. Address, L 
ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 

han Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Kditor. » 





















_Safety Razors 


FREE 


These improved simplex magnet- 
ic safety-razor outfits given abe 
_ free. ly one to a 
pe very razor warran 
always in order; so finely adjust- 
ed impossible to cut or scratch the 
face. To introduce into eve 
home our Shaving & Complexion 
Soap, which beautifies, removes 
pimples, blotches, & all facial 
3 eruptions, leaving skin looking 
> fresh & young & delicately per- 
fumed aftera shave. We give above razors absolutely free. 
Send 10 eta, silver or stamps for sample cake soap, & we will 
send oneat once securely boxed, prepaid. Each razor made from 
finest Sheffield steel, & can be used in any position whilewalking, 
riding in wagon or cars, or on ship in storm, with perfect ease 
safety, & no more effort than it takes to comb your hair. We 
ma liberal offer knowing you will appreciate the 
—— our is & it will be the means of working - a 
le in less than half the time that we could by the old regular 
Way of Newspaper & ‘ine advertising. 
fiome Supply Co. 315 Madison Ave.,N.Y.City 


ACETYLENE GAS i. 


latest scientific solution of 
the lighting problem. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
For introduction only, we 
will sell one apparatus in 
any locality where we are 
not represented. 
Acet Q 10 Light, $60 
og n 20 Light, $72 
bes) at freight house, Chicago. 
Hundreds in satisfactory 
= = use. Approved by 
Underwriters Associat’ns. 
Send $10 with order to cover freight. Youset up 
and try for 30 days; if not satisfactory return 
and we will retund deposit, less freight ~z 
Write for Booklets: 
“Authorities on Acetylene Gas,” 2c 
“‘Acetylene Gas and Apparatus,”’ 2c 
Cut ort and send this ad with letter. 
In business 30 years. Ref. Com’l Ag’ys. 


THES 
"MEMORY 
OF 


‘The Crowning System! Highest endorsements’ 
WRITE US. National Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minr 































vate he whe wie we 
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Nameline 


The mod- 
ern ready- 
to-use stove 
paste. 


be whe whe 
— and 


A bright 
gloss in 
half the 

time of other polishes. No 
dust, no dirt, notrouble. See 
that you get the genuine. 

All dealers. 


4} 

4b 

4} 

4} 
i} 
4} 
4 
4} 
4} 
4} 
4} 
4} 
4 





Ladies, send us your full address plainly written,and we will ex- 
ress you 75 ef our exquisite ARABIAN PERFUMO PACK- 
TS (in powder form, scents handkerchiefs, gloves, clothing, 

etc.) to sell among friends, at 10 cents each; when sold, remit us 

the money (less express charges) and we will send you a lovely 
decorated china tea set of 56 pieces for your trouble, tull size for 
family use. Name nearest express office and address, 

Arabian Perfumo Co., Dept. 11, Bridgewater, Conn. 











Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


Successor of the ** Unabridged.” 

The One Great Standard Authority, 

So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 

Justice U.S. Supreme Court. 
Standard 

of the U. S. Gov’t Printing 

Office, the U.S. Supreme 

Court, all the State Su- 
reme Courts,and of near- 
y all the Schoolbooks. 
Warmly 
Commended 

by State Superintendents 

of Schools, College Presi- 

dents,and other Educators 

almost without number. 
Invaluable 

in the household, and to 

the teacher, scholar, pro- 

fessional man, and self- 

educator. 

wy Specimen pages sent on application to 

G.& C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. 


CAUTION. Do not be deceived in 
—_—_————_ buying small so-called 
‘*Webster’s Dictionaries.’’ 11 authentic 
abridgments of Webster’s International Diction- 
ary in the various sizes bear our trade-mark on 
the front cover as shownin the cuts. 


TE 
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Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to adveptisers. 
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3 ACKINTOSH 
GUR 1899 MAG 
2. 
SEND NO MONEY, cut this ad outand send to us, 
state your height and weight, bust measure, of 
garment from collar down back te waist Mune, and 
waist line te bottom of skirt; state color wanted 
‘ and we will send you this Mackintosh | 
by express C. VU. D., subject to examina- 
tion; examine and try it on at your 
nearest express office and if found ex- 
actly as represented and by far the great- 
est value you ever saw or heard of, pay your 
express agent our $2.95 and express 
SPECIAL OFFER PRICE, ————-—. charges. 
is made of BLACK or 
FHIS MACKINTOSH TLt genuine Ralngles 
double texture WATERPROOF SER E gu TH; 
with fancy plaid lining, velvet collar, double 
detachable cape, extra full sweep cape and 
skirt, guaranteed latest style and finest 
tailor-made. 


FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES .°f 


y thing in Ladies’ Mackintoshes, write for Free 
Sample Book No, 85€, Address, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co, Nc.), Chicago 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 


————___ 










\ 












DON’T TAKE YOUR CARPETS UP. 


Clean them with CLEANO, the only prepara- 
tion made which successfully cleans all kinds 
of carpets on the floor, restoring them to wet 

RIGINAL COLOR and BRILLIANCY. Use 
hae pov meh by all the leading HOTELS aud 
professional carpet cleaners. : 

MOTHS never attack carpets cleaned with 
CLEANO. Satisfaction positively guaranteed. 

Full size package sufficient to clean 35 yards 

id for 75cents. Circular fre 


Kadsees THE CLEANO CO., OMAHA, NEB, 
UR INCUBATORS -52:** 


the latest improvements 





They have all 
—4 andare sold at <3 low prices and 
CGUARA TE 
customer. ni . for our 148 
catalogue which contains full des- 
criptions of our extensive line 
and tells how to raise poultry 
m successfully. Send for it at once. 


DES MOINES INC’B CO. 
Box 405, Des Moines, Iowa, 


4.80 NO MONEY DOWN, 


Cut this ad. out and send to us, state age of boy and 
say whether large or small of age and we will send 
ee this BO Ss’ KNEE PANT SUIT (tor 
eo sfrom 4to15 years of age) by express, C, O. D. 

p> subjecttoexamination. You can examine it at your 
express office and if found perfectly satisf. ry; 
exactly as represented, the grandest value you ever 
if saw, farbetterthan beys’ sults advertised by small houses 

at more money and equal _to sults your storekeeper asks double 

our price, your and express 
BY express ent our SPECIAL OFFER PRICE $1.80 charges. 

5 are ade from & Genulne Wilder Seotch 

THESE SUITS ¢ i a wear resisting woolfabric, 
woven expressly for children’s garments, good weight, 
light, medium or dark shades, handsome patterns, fine 
serge liniag, Clayton padding, staying and re-inforcing, 
‘. ~~ and — sewing, fine tallor —- FOR FREE 
a suitany or parent would be proud of. 

CLOTH SAMPLES of everything in Boys’ Clothing for boys 4 to 
19 YEARS, write for Sample Book No. 15K, contains fashion plates, 
tape measure and full instructions how to order. 

MEN'S SUITS AND OVERCOATS MADE TO ORDER FROM $5.50 UP. 
Samples sent FREE on application. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO. 
Always mention THE MIDLAND 
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SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR 


Lt 
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— MY ASSERTION: 

m Aa undesirable grewth of hair on the 
. face, neck or arms can be removed quickly 
2 and future grow:h prevented. I know 
gm €4Whereof Ispeak, beinga regular physician 
mw #nd having had years of experience with 
m Women’strcubles. My success has led me 
gm 4to publish this announcement forthe bene- 
wm fitofthose living remote from New York 
mw whoare suffering the untold annoyance of 
mw superfiuous hair, and many of whom have 
m wasted time and money in useless prepar- 
m tions. 

7 HARMLESS AND EFFECTUAL,. 

€ li you will sit down to-day, write me, I 
mw ‘Willreply to you telling yon of the best 
. treatment: f superfiuons hair I have ever 
m used, and, if desired, will not only prom- 
m ise to keep the undesirable hair from 
m your skin forever, but will give the same 
m attentionto your matter by correspond- 
m ence and proper treatment as if you were 
m tocome hereto my parlors. Beinga wom- 
m anIknow the delicacy of maters like this, 
therefore give you my assurance that cor- 
respondence will be held strictly confiden- 
tial. Address, enclosing 2 stamps for 
sealed reply and brochure. Mention MID- 
LAND MAGAZINE in writing 


i 

a 

oe 

ae 

a 

= Mas. ANNA M. CROSS, M. D., 
* No. 3 West 20th St., New York 
Fa 





WHEN : TRAVELING 


ASK FOR TICKETS OVER THE 


BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 


It Affords the Best Direct Line to 
Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City 

St. Louis, Denver, Des Moines 

St. Joseph, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


NEW SHORT LINE 


To Montana and the Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound Points via the Black Hills and Billings. 
Personally conducted California Excursions are 
run by this line every Wednesday. 


98 per cent Sunshine by this Route. 


You can obtain detailed information about the 
train service, rates, time, etc., via this rout from 
any ticket agent, or by addressing 


P. S. EUSTIS, G. P.& T.A., Chicago, Ill. 


when writing to advertisers. 
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Vv 
BEST oases =O peo oy | SuTsracrion 





Importations, 


FINE # Every 
eee 
Exclusive » Respect 
Designs. Tail WE REELS Guaranteed 
No. 319 North Ninth Street, ST. LOUIS. 
CENTURY BUILDING. 


SINGER National Costume Series 
TURKEY (Albania.) 


HE Albanians, living in the fertile region north of Greece. 

are subjects of the Sultan of Turkey, although certain 

tribes acknowledge no allegiance except in time of war. 
Then they willingly send their quota of men, for the Albanians 
are a nation of fighters, muscular, active and erect, but cruel 
and treacherous. 

The current illustration in the Singer nationa. cos- 
tume. series describes more strongly than words the 
character and dress of the average Albanian. 

The men are seldom without pistols, which they 
thrust through their wide girdles, and which are often 
masterpieces from the jeweler’s hands. 

The women are mere slaves, tall and strong, unedu- 
cated, and ill-treated. The introduction of Singer sew- 
ing machines intothis country has proved a great bless- 
ing to its women who make all the garments worn 
by the family, and deftly produce the embroidery 
which forms one of the chief exports. 

During nearly half a century the Singer sew- 
ing machine has been a most potentfactorin pro- 
noting domestic happiness all over the world. 
vuring this time improvement in allthe processes 
of its manufacture has been constantly carriedon, 
intil now the machine seems to have reached 
ultimate perfection in every detail 























Sold on Instalments. You cantry one FREE. 
Old Machines taken in Exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company 
Offices in Every City in the World. 


AND THIS AD. and we will send you this BIG 410-pound new 

aoe s ="y nickel trimmed ACME STEEL RESERVOIR 
by freight, C. 0. D., subject to examination. You can 
re it at yon Ro Sep to ri. 13 = handsomest and most perfect range you ever saw and 
equal to ranges that retail at $50. less the $1.00 sent with re 
to $60.00, pay the freight agent OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $28. 55, $27.55 and freight — 
freight charges on this range will average $1. 50 for 500 miles; greater or lesser Bate in proportion. 


WE GUARANTEE THIS THE HIGHEST GRADE STEEL RANGE ON THE MARKET, 


made from extra heavy Stanton refined sheet steel, 2-gauges thicker than is usually used, wrought steel 
connection construction throughout, wrought steel oven plate, braced and bolted, lined throughout 
with non-conducting fireproof asbestos, economizing fuel and making it the BE! ST BAKER MADE; has 
heavy duplex grate for either hard or soft coal, or wood, extra large porcelain lined reservoir. 


THIS ACME |S A 6-HOLE HIGH CLOSET RESERVOIR STEEL RANGE, 


818 size; oven 18x19x12 inches; closet is 324;x14 inches; firebox, for wood, 20 inches, FINISH— 
~Highly enameled with besth jocomotive black, striped in fine lines of bronze, richly nickel-plated 
and ornamented throughout, heavy nickel bands on balanced oven door, nickel oven door orna- 
ment, heavy nick el bands full length of top, front and ends; large nickel towel rod, nickel bands 
oncorners and bottom, all doors nickel vase, heavy nickel plated shield on reservoir, heavy 
nickel bands on high shelf and roll Oe nickel lated eee oral niexol tated pipe draft. Ne 
Hlandsomer or Better Range Made. WE 1S WRITT G GUA ANTEE with 
every range and a safe delivery to ow _€ BY ds . we a west BH ARK ask 850.00 t 
860.00 for such a@ ran ge. ORDER AT ONGE and save $25.00. We {’SRLL STERL RANGES from 816.95 up; COOK 
STOVES 84.90 and up; HEA sl.%andup. WRITE FOR FREE STOVE CATALOCUE. 


Sst" SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (\nt.), Chicago. 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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ramatic Ashe 


AZAZING 


Is a magazine you will waut. Send fora 
sample copy. 1 an d 


) It is the only illustrated monthly maga- | PTT ttt} 
| zine devoting its pages strictly to theatrical 

matters. It has been a success from the 

start. 


New plays will be handsomely illustrated M 
in every issue. 











The latest photos of stage favorites of the | 
day will be reproduced each month. 


It is essentially a Theatrical Magaine that 


will interest every admirer of dramatic and ° 
operatic productions. AL AaZI N e 


in ?-c i 
Send 16 cents in 2-cent stamps or coin for a Prtifvitiiitiititii ti 
sample copy. 


TWO DOLLARS AND A 


SE vvy 
HALF A YBAR IN ADVANCE 
SE 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A SINGLE COPY. -_ | ¢ in 
Pete } 
2 Tt 
“4 | 
— For sale by all first-class news stands, or | 
ne ) 
if your dealer does not carry it MONTH S 
f send direct to 
ut } 
, : : —FOR— 
' Dramatic Magazine Press, | 
4 


GENERAL OFFCES: 
is 
y : , 
~ First Floor Schiller Building, 5 ® 
0 
K S 
Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. | 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers 
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-fhe ~ Midland - Monthly - Magazine~ 
* For 1899 x 
Will Be Larger and Better than Ever Before. 





+ 


THE GREAT HISTORICAL SERIAL 


GRANT’S CAMPAIGNS IN THE WEST, 
BY COL. JOHN W. EMERSON, 


Wiil appear in monthly instalments as formerly. 


a 


A Series of Mississippi Stories 
BY A MISSISSIPPIAN. 


One each month. Each story complete in itself. 


& 


Short Stories. 


Will be a distinctive and special feature. 


Ed 


The Departments 


Devoted to 


EDITORIAL COMMENT, THE PLAYERS, LITERARY NOTES 
BOOK REVIEWS, Etc., 


Will be continued. 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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